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THE    THIRD    PART    OF 


KING    HENRY    THE    SIXTH. 


(3) 


253u^ 


"  The  True  Tragedie  of  Kicliarcl  Dxike  of  Yorke,  and  the  death 
of  good  King  Hcnrie  the  Sixt,  with  the  whole  contention  beticeene 
the  two  Hou^ics  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  as  it  was  simdrie  times 
acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pcmbrooke  his  ser- 
uants.  Printed  at  London  by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Miiling^o?*,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  vnder  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Comical. 
1.595."     8vo.     40  leaves. 

Reprinted  in  1600  for  the  same  bookseller;  and  about  1619 
for  T.[homas]  P.[avier],  with  the  Fu-st  Part  of  the  Contention. 
See  the  reverse  of  the  bastard  title  to  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VI. 

The  third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  with  the  death  of  the  Dnke 
of  Yorke,  occupies  twenty-six  pages  in  the  folio  of  1623,  viz., 
from  p.  147  to  p.  172,  inclusive ;  in  the  division  of  Histories, 
pages  16-5  and  166  being  misprinted  167  and  168,  these  numbers 
are  twice  inserted.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes  ; 
but  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  Persona;,  which  Rowe  sup- 
plied. 
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KING    HENRY   VI.     PART    III, 


INTRODUCTION, 


WHEN  the  authors  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Ccmte^ition  be- 
twixt the  ttco  famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  com- 
pleted, in  the  early  version  of  the  following  play,  their  dramatic 
picture  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  eventful  reign,  they  did  not  call  the 
thu-d  compartment  of  their  work  The  Second,  or  The  Last  Part 
of  the  Contention,  but  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  DuJce  of  York 
The  reason  which  has  been  sought  for  this  disappointment  of 
natural  expectation  may  not  improbably  be  found  in  the  over- 
shadowing importance  to  which,  under  the  hand  of  Shakespeare, 
the  character  of  Richard  shot  up  in  the  writing  of  the  third 
part  of  this  "  dramatic  trilogy,"  and  in  the  hatred  of  the  last 
Yorkist  king,  which  had  been  grafted  on  the  popular  mind,  and 
well  nurtured  dtu'ing  the  reigns  of  his  four  successors.  The 
play  which  was  intended  to  present  only  a  continuation  of  the 
struggle  between  two  factions  became  a  historic  tragedy,  from 
the  di'amatis  personse  of  which  stepped  forth  a  hero  whose 
name  and  whose  traditional  character  were  known  to  every 
Englishman,  and  to  the  representation  of  which  the  public  could 
be  invited,  to  feed  at  once  their  hati-ed  of  a  tjTant  and  their 
love  of  those  bloody  horrors  upon  the  rising  degrees  of  which 
tjTants*  of  old  mounted  to  their  thrones.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, determined  (as  in  a  similar  case  with  a  shrewd  manager  it 
would  now  determine)  the  name  first  given  to  the  Thu-d  Part  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

The  Essay  upon  the  Authorship  of  these  three  plays  renders 
other  introductory  remark  ujion  this  one  superfluous,  except 
that  the  period  of  its  action  is  from  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
1461,  to  that  of  Tewksbury,  1471. 
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*■  On  King  Henry's  side. 


■'  Of  the  Duke  of  York's  party. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON^E, 

KixG  Hexiiy  the  Sixth. 

Edward,   Prince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 

Louis  XI.,  Ki^ig  of  France. 

Duke  op  Somerset, 

Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  of  Oxford, 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plaxtagenet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Edward  IT.  ^ 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  i 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  j  ^^"  '^''"** 

Richard,  aftcrtcards  Duke  of  Glocester,  J 

Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Marquess  of  Montague, 

Earl  of  Warwick, 

Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Lord  Hastings, 

Lord  Stafford, 

Sir  John  ^Iortimer,    ) 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  5  ^^"'^'''  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  "^"^"^- 

Henry,  pMrl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  William  Stanley. 
Sir  John  ^Montgomery.  Sir  John  Somerville.  Tutor 
to  Rutland.  Mayor  of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
A  Nobleman.  Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son 
that  has  killed  his  Father.  A  Father  that  has  killed  his 
Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  aftencards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King  Edward, 
Messengers,  AVatchmen,  &c. 

SCENE  :    During  part  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France ;    duri)ig  the 
rest  of  the  Plmj,  in  England. 


THE  THIRD   PART  OF 

KING   HENRY  THE    SIXTH, 

WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 


ACT    I. 

Scene  I.  —  London.     The  Parliament-House. 

Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  Yokk's  party  break  in. 
Then  enter  the  Duke  of  York,  Edwakd,  Richakd, 
Norfolk,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  others,  with 
white  roses  in  their  hats. 

Warwick. 

I  WONDER  how  the  King  escap'd  our  hands. 
York.     While  we  pursu'd  the   horsemen   of  the 
North, 
He  slyly  stole  away,  and  left  his  men  : 
Whereat  the  great  Lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
Cheer' d  up  the  drooping  army  ;   and  himself. 
Lord  Cliiford,   and  Lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,   and,  breaking  in. 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edward.     Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke    of   Buck-  ] 
ingham, 
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Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerously : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

\_Shou-i7ig  his  Moody  sword. 
Montague.     And,  brother,  here's  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire's blood,  \_To  York,  showing  his. 
Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Richard.     Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what 
I  did. 

\_Throwing    doivn    the    Duke    of    Somerset's 

head. 
York.    Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons.  — 
But,  is  your  Grace  dead,  my  Lord  of  Somerset  ? 

Norfolk.     Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of   John  of  ' 

Gaunt ! 
Rich.     Thus    do    I    hope    to    shake    King    Henry's 

head. 
War.     And  so  do  I.  —  Victorious  Prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne. 
Which  now  the  House  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  Heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close : 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  King, 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  King  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.      Assist    me,    then,    sweet    Warwick,    and    I 
will ; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  perforce. 

Norf     We'll  all  assist  you:  he  that  flies  sliall  die. 
York.     Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk.  —  Stay  by  mc,  my 
lords  :  — 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

War.     And,  when  the  King   comes,  offer  him  no  ' 
violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

[^Thcij  retire. 
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York.     The  Queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parlia- 
ment, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council. 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 

Rich.     Arm'd    as    we    are,    let's    stay    within    this' 

house. 
War.     The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  King, 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

York.     Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.     Neither    the    King,  nor    he  that    loves    him 
best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells, 
m  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares.  — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard  ;   claim  the  English  crown.         J 
[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  throne,  who  seats 
himself. 

Flourish.     Enter  King    Henkt,    Cliffokd,    Nokth- 

XJMBERLAND,  WESTMORELAND,  ExETER,   and    OtheVS, 

with  red  roses  in  their  hats. 

King  Henry.      My   lords,    look    where    the    sturdy' 
•  rebel  sits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !   belike,  he  means, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer, 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,   and  reign  as  King.  — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ;  — 
And  thine.  Lord  Clifford ;   and  you    both    have  vow'd 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,   and  his  friends. 

Northumberland.     If  I  be  not.  Heavens  be  reveng'd^ 


on  me  ! 
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Clifford.     The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford   mourn 

in  steel. 
Westmoreland.     "What !    shall  we  suffer  this  ?    let's 
pluck  him  down  : 
My  heart  for  anger  burns,  I  cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Hen.     Be    patient,    gentle    Earl    of   Westmore-' 

land. 
Clif.     Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he : 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.     Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  :    be  it  so. 
K.    Hen.      Ah,    know    you    not    the    city    favours 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck? 
Exeter.      But    when     the    Duke    is    slain,    they'll 

quickly  fly. 
K.  Hen.     Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's 
heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  Parliament-House  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

l^They  advance  to  the  Duke. 
Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet : 
I  am  thy  sovereign.  ] 

York.  I  am  thine. 

Exe.     For  shame,  come  down  :  he  made  thee  Duke  ] 

of  York. 
York.     'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was.  ' 
Exe.     Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.     Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.     Whom    should    he    follow,    but    his    natural 
King  ? 
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War.     True,    Clifford ;    and    that's    Richard,    Duke ' 
of  York. 

K.  Hen.     And  shall   I  stand,  and   thou   sit   in   my 
throne  ? 

York.     It  must  and  shall  be  so.      Content  thyself. 

War.     Be  Duke  of  Lancaster :  let  him  be  King. 

West.     He  is  both  King  and  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.     And  Warwick  shall   disprove  it.     You   for- 
get 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  slew  your  fathers,   and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

North.     Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

Clif.     Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that  instead  of  word.^ 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,   such  a  messenger, 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 

War.     Poor    Clifford !    how  I    scorn    his    -worthless 
threats  ! 

York.     Will  you,  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  -Hen.      What    title    hast    thou,    traitor,    to    the 
crown  ? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,   Duke  of  York  ; 
Thy  gi-andfathcr,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  made  the  Dolphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns   and  provinces. 

War.     Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 

K.  Hen.  The  Lord  Protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
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RicJi.     You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks, 
you  lose. 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 
Edw.     Sweet  father,  do  so  :  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.     Good    brother,    [/o    York.]   as    thou    lov'st 
and  honour'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.     Sound  drums  and   trumpets,  and   the    King, 

wiU  fly. 
York.     Sons,  peace  ! 
K.  Hen.     Peace  thou,  and  give  King  Henry  leave  J 

to  speak. 
War.      Plantagenet    shall    speak    first :    hear    him, 
lords  ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 

K.  Hen.     Think'st  thou  that  I  wiU  leave  my  kingly 
throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat  ? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours  —  often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow  — 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet. — Why  faint  you,   lords? J 
My  title's  good,   and  better  far  than  his. 

War.     Prove  it,   Henry,   and  thou  shalt  be  King. 
K.  Hen.     Henry  the   Fourth   by  conquest   got    the 

crown. 
York.     'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.   Hen.     I    know    not    what    to    say :    my    title's 
weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 
York.     What  then? 

K.    Hen.      And    if    he    may,    tlicn     am    I    lawful   ' 
King; 
Flt  Kichard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords,  1 
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Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Whose  hen-  my  father  was,   and  I  am  his. 

York.     He  rose  against  him,  heing  his  sovereign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.     Suppose,   my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrain'd. 
Think  you  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown? 

Exe.     No  ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his   crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.     Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.      His    is    the     right,    and     therefore    pardon 
me. 

York.     Why  whisper    you,  my    lords,    and    answer 
not? 

Exe.     My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  King. 

K.   Hen.     All    will    revolt    from    me,    and    turn    to ' 
him. 

North.     Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st. 
Think  not  that  Henry  shaU  be  so  depos'd. 

War.     Depos'd  he  shall  be  in  despite  of  all. 

North.     Thou  art    deceiv'd :  'tis    not    thy  southern 
power. 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,   Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, 
Can  set  the  Duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.     King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  Clififord  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence  : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive. 
Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father  ! 

K.  Hen.     O    Clifford,    how    thy    words    revive    my ' 
heart ! 

York.     Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown. 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.      Do     right    unto     this     princely    Duke    of 
York, 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men, 
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And  over  the  chair  of  state,  Avhere  now  he  sits,  ) 

Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood.  J 

[He  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  show  themselves. 

K.  Hen.     My  Lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one   ' 

word. 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  King.  ' 

York.      Confirm    the    crown    to    me,    and    to    mine  \ 

heirs. 

And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

K.   Hen.     I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 

Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.     What  wrong  is    this   unto    the    Prince    your ' 

son  ? 
War.     What    good    is    this    to    England   and  liim- 

self? 
West.     Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 
Clif.     How  hast  thou  injur'd  both  thyself  and  us ! 
West.     I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North.     Nor  I. 
Clif.     Come,  cousin,  let  us    tell  the  Queen    these 

news. 
West.     Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  King, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.     Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed! 

Clif.     In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome, 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd,  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt    Northumberland,    Clifford,    and 
Westmoreland. 
War.     Turn    this    way,    Henry,    and    regard    them 

not. 
Exe.     They   seek    revenge,  and    therefore    will   not 

yield. 
K.  Hen.     Ah,  Exeter! 
War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 
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K.  Hen.     Xot  for  myself,   Lord  Warwick,   but  my' 
son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  here  entail  , 

The  croMTi  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ;  ' 

Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  Avar,   and,  whil'st  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  King  and  sovereign  ; 
And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

York.     This    oath    I  willingly   take,  and   will   per- ' 
form.  \_Coming  from  the  throne. 

War.     Long  live  King  Henry  !  —  Plantagenet,  em- 
brace him. 
K.  Hen.     And  long   live    thou,  and   these    thy  for- 
ward sons ! 
York.     Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 
Exe.     Accurs'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes! 
\_Sennet.      The  Lords  come  forward. 
York.      Farewell,    my    gracious    lord :    I'll    to    my 

castle. 
War.     And  I'll  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 
Noif.     And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
Mont.     And  I  unto  the  sea  from  whence  I  came. 
\_Exeunt  YoKK,  and  his  Sons,  Waeavick,  Nok- 
'^    FOLK,     Montague,    Soldiers,    and     Attend- 
ants. 
K.  Hen.      And    I,  with    grief   and    sorrow,    to    the 
Court. 

Enter  Queen  Margahet  and   the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.     Here  comes  the  Queen,  whose  looks  bewray  ' 
her  anger  : 
I'll  steal  away.  ' 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  \_Going.   ' 
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Queen  Margaret.     Nay,   go  not   from    me ;  I  will  ' 
follow  thee. 

K.  Hen.     Be  patient,  gentle  Queen,  and  I  will  stay.    ] 

Q.  Mar.     Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ?     ' 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  di'd  a  maid. 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee   son. 
Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once, 
Or  nourish'd  him  as  I  did  with  my  blood, 
Thou  would'st  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood  there 
Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  Duke  thine  heir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.     Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me. 
If  you  be  King,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

K.  Hen.     Pardon  me,  Margaret ;  — pardon  me,  sweet 
son  :  — 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Duke  enforc'd  me. 

Q.   Mar.     Enforc'd  thee  !    art  thou  King,  and  wilt 
be  forc'd  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  MTetch !    ' 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me,  ] 

And  given  unto  the  House  of  York  such  head,  ' 

As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  of  Calais  ; 
Stern  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas  ;  > 

The  Duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm  ;  J 

And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman,  ' 

The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  tlieir  pikes        ' 
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Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act ;  ' 

But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before   thy  honour  : 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself,  ' 

Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed,  * 

Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repeal'd  * 

Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited.  * 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours,      , 
Will  follow  mine  if  once  they  see  them  spread  ;  J 

And  spread  they  shall  be  to  thy  foul   disgrace,  ' 

And  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  York.  ' 

Thus  do  I  leave  thee.  —  Come,  son,  let's  away  :  ' 

Our  army  is  ready ;    come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak.   1 

Q.  Mar.     Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already  :    get 
thee  gone. 

K.   Hen.     Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with 
me  ? 

Q.  Mar.     Ay,  to  be  murther'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.     When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field 
I'll  see  your  Grace  ;   till  then  I'll  follow  her.  ) 

Q.    Mar.     Come,    son,   away !    we    may   not    linger 
thus. 

\_Exeunt  Queen  Makgakex  and  the  Prince. 

K.  Hen.     Poor  Queen !  how  love  to  me  and  to  her 
son 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  ! 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  Duke 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  coast  my  crown,  and  like  an  empty  eagle 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son. 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
I'll  write  unto  them  and  entreat  them  fair.  — 
Come,  cousin ;    you  shaU  be  the  messenger. 

Exe.     And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

l^Exeunt, 

VOL.  VIII.  B 
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Scene  II. 
A  Room    in   Sandal    Castle,    near  Wakefield. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

Rich.      Brother,   though    I    be    youngest,    give    me    '' 

leave. 
Edw.     No  ;  I  can  better  play  the  orator.  n 

Mont.    But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible.         J 

Enter  York. 

York.     Why,    how  now,    sons    and    brother!  at    a    ' 
strife  ? 
What  is  your  quarrel  ?   how  began  it  first  ? 

Edxo.     No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention.  ] 

York.    About  what  ? 

Ricli.  About  that  which  concerns  your  Grace  and  us ;    ' 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours.  ' 

York.    Mine,  boy?   not  till  King  Henry  be  dead.    ' 

Rich.     Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or  death. 

Edw.     Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now  : 
By  giving  the  House  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.     I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign.    ' 

Edio.     But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken  :   ' 
I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year.     ] 

Rich.     No  ;    God  forbid  your  Grace  should  be  for- 
sworn. 

York.    I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

Rich.     I'll    prove    the    contrary  if   you'll  hear   me   ' 
speak. 

York.    Thou  canst  not,  son  :   it  is   impossible. 

Rich.     An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took    ' 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate  ' 
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That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears :  ' 

Henry  had  none,  'but  did  usurp  the  place  ;  ' 

Then,   seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

Therefore,  to  arms.     And,  father,  do  but  think 

How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown, 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

And  aU  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?     I  cannot  rest 

Until  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dy'd  ' 

Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart.  ' 

York.     Richard,  enough:   I  will  be  King,  or  die. — 
Brother,   thou  shalt  to  London  presently,  ' 

And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise.  —  ' 

Thou,  Richard,  shalt  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent.  — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  Cobham,  ' 

With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise :  1 

In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers. 
Witty,   courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit.  — 
While  you  are  thus  employ' d,  Avhat  resteth  more, 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  King  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
Nor  any  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  stay. — What  news?     Why  com' st   thou  in  such  ' 
post  ? 
Messenger.     The  Queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls.  ' 
and  lords. 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle.  *" 

She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men,  ' 

And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.     Ay,  with  my  sword.     AVhat !  think' st  thou 
that  we  fear  them  ?  — 
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Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  rae :  ' 

My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London. 

Let  noble  Warwick,   Cobham,  and  rest. 

Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  King, 

With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 

And  trust  not  simple  Henry,   nor  his  oaths. 

Mont.     Brother,  I  go ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not : 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.       [_Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.     Sir    John    and    Sir    Hugh    Mortimer,    mine] 
uncles, 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ;  ' 

The  army  of  the  Queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.     She  shall  not  need ;    we'll  meet  her  in 

the  field. 
York.     What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.     Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman-general !  what  should  we  fear  ? 

\^A  march  afar  off. 
Edw.     I  hear  their  drums  :    let's    set  our  men    in 
order. 
And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

York.     Five  men  to  twenty  !  —  though  the  odds  be 
great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,   of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success? 

\_AIarum.     Exeunt. 
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Scene    III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums :    Excursions.      Enter   Rutland    and   his 

Tutor. 

Rutland.     All !  whither  shall   I   fly  to  'scape    their 
hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor  !  look,  where  bloody  Clifi'ord  comes. 

Enter  Cliffokd  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.     Chaplain,  away  :  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  Duke, 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tutor.     And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.      Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

Tut.     Ah,  Clifford,  murder  not  this  innocent  child,    ' 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man !  ' 

l^Exit,  forced  off  by  Soldiers. 

Clif     How  now  !  is  he  dead  already  ?     Or,  is  it  fear  ' 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ?  —  I'll  open  them. 

Rut.     So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch      ' 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws :  ' 

And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey,  ] 

And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder.  — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword,  * 

And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifi'ord,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die : 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  -wrath  ; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.     In  vain  thou  speak' st,  poor  boy :  my  father's 
blood 
Hath    stopp'd    the    passage  where    thy    words    should 
enter. 
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Rut.     Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again: 
He  is  a  man,   and,   Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.     Had    I    thy    brethren    here,    their    lives    and 
thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me. 
No ;  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  House  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line. 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  Hell. 
Therefore  — 

Rut.     O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death.  — 
To  thee  I  pray :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Clif.     Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut.     I  never  did  thee  harm :  why  wilt  thou  slay 
me  ? 

Clif.     Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  born. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me. 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just. 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days, 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif     No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father  :  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stabs  him. 

Rut.     Dii  faciant,  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tucR ! 

[Dies. 

Clif.     Plantagcnet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood 
Congeal'd  with  this  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

\_Exit. 
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Scene  IV. 
The  Same. 

Alarum.     Enter  York. 

York.     The  army  of  the  Queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,   and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons  —  God  knows  what  hath  bechanc'd  them ; 
But  this  I  know,  —  they  have  demean  d  themselves 
Like  men   born  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me,  ' 

And  thrice  cried,  —  "  Courage,  father  !  fight  it  out !  "   ' 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt  ] 

In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him:  ' 

And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard     cri'd,  —  "Charge!     and    give     no     foot    of 

ground ! " 
And  cri'd,  —  "A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  ! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre ! " 
With  this,  we  charg'd  again ;  but,  out,   alas  ! 
We  budg'd  again  :   as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swam  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

\_A  short  alarum  within. 
Ah,  hark!  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue. 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 
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Enter  Queen   Makgaket,    Cliffokd,   Nokthumber- 
LAND,  and  Soldiers. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland,  ] 

I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.     Yield  to  our  mercy  proud  Plantagenet. 
Clif.     Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm  ' 

With  downright  payment  shew'd  unto  my  father.  ' 

Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car,  ] 

And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

York.     My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all; 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not  ?  —  what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 
Clif.     So    cowards    fight    when    they    can    fly    no 
farther ; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,   all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.     O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 
And    bite    thy    tongue,    that    slanders    him   with    cow-  j 

ardice. 
Whose  frown  liatii  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this.    ' 
Clif.      I    will     not     bandy    with     thee     word     for" 
word. 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 
Q.  Mar.     Hold,  valiant    Clifford!    for    a    thousand 
causes 
I  would  prolong  a  while  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath    makes    him    deaf:    speak    thou,    Northumber-^ 
land. 
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North.     Hold,  Clifford  !  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thj'  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages, 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[They  lay  hands  on  York,   icho  struggles. 
Clif.     Ay,  ay ;    so    strives    the    woodcock   with    the 

gin. 
North.     So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[YoKK  is  taken  prisoner. 
York.     So    triumph    thieves    upon    their    conquer'd 
booty ; 
So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'er-match'd. 
North.     What  would  your  Grace   have  done   unto 

him  now  ? 
Q.  Mar.     Brave  warriors,   Clifford   and   Northum- 
berland, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand.  — 
What !  was  it  you  that  Avould  be  England's  King  ? 
Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  Parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
Where  &.re  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
And  where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mvitinies  ? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York :  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy ; 
And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
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I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  otate. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve  to  make  me  merry,  York : 

Stamp,  rave,   and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 

What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart   so  p'arch'd  thine  entrails,^ 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  should'st  be  mad ; 

And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 

Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport : 

Y'ork  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown.  — 

A     crown     for     York !  —  and,     lords,     bow     low     to 

him." — 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on.  — 

^Putting  a  paper  crown  on  his  head- 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king. 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair; 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir.  — 
But  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king, 
Till  our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 
O,  'tis  a  fault  too,  too  unpardonable.  — 
Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head ! 
And  whilst  we  breathe  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

Clif.     That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q.    Mar.      Nay,    stay ;    let's    hear    the    orisons    he 
makes. 

York.      She-wolf  of  P'rancc,  but  Avorse  than  wolves 
of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth, 
How   ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
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To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  ? 

But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging, 

Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

I  would  assay,  proud  Queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 

Were  shame    enough    to    shame    thee,   wert    thou    not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  tj-pe  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,   and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  Queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verifi'd. 
That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But,   God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small. 
'Tis  vhtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd  ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at. 
'Tis  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable. 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  South  to  the  Septentrion. 
O  tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  ! 
How  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 
Bidd'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 
Would'st    have    me    weep  r    why,    now  thou    hast    thy 

will : 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers. 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
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These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies,  ] 

And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 
'Gainst    thee,    fell    Clifford,    and    thee,    false    French-' 
woman. 

North.     Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so. 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.     That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd  with 

blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  H}Tcania. 
See,  ruthless  Queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears  : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this ; 
And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the   hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears 
And  say,  —  "Alas!  it  was  a  piteous  deed."  — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  my  curse  ; 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand !  — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world: 
My  soul  to  Heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  ! 

North.     Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 
I  should  not,  for  my  life,  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.     What!    weeping-ripe,    my    Lord    North- 
umberland r 
Think  but  upon  the  MTong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.     Here's   for    my  oath ;    here's    for    my  father's 
death.  [Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.     And    here's    to   right   our   gentle-hearted 
KinfT.  [Slabbing  him. 
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York.     Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee. ' 

\_Dles. 
Q.  Mar.     Off  with  his   head,  and   set   it  on  York ' 
gates : 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt 


ACT    II. 


Scene  I.  —  A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Here- 
fordshire. 

A  March.     Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  vnth  their 

Power. 

Edward. 

I  WONDER  how  our  princely  father  'scap'd : 
Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit. 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Or  had  he  scap'd,   methinks  we  should  have  heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape.  — 
How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ?  ' 

Rich.     I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.  ' 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about. 
And  watch'd  him  hoAV  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat :  J 

Or  as  a  bear,   encompass' d  round  with  dogs  ; 
Who,  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
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The  rest  stand  all  aloof,   and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father : 
Methinks  'tis  pride  enough  to  be  his  son.  — 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  : 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  ! 

Edw.      Dazzle    mine     eyes,     or     do    I    see     three  ] 
suns  ?  j 

Rich.     Three    glorious    suns,    each    one    a    perfect ' 
sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever' d  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see  !   they  join,   embrace,   and  seem  to  kiss. 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable  : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,   one  light,   one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

Edio.     'Tis  wondrous   strange ;    the   like   yet   never 
heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,   to  the  field, 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,  ' 

Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together,         ' 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world.  ^ 

Whate'cr  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear  ' 

Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns.  ] 

Rich.     Nay,  bear   three   daughters :    by  your   leave 
I  speak  it ; 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  what  art  thou,   whose  heavy  looks  foretell  * 

Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ?  ' 

Mess.     Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on,  ] 
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"When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain,  ] 

Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord, 

Edio.     O,  speak    no    more,  for   I  have  heard    too   ' 
much. 

Rich.     Say  how  he  di'd,  for  I  will  hear  it  all.         ' 

Mess.     Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds  ; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber' d  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd ; 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  Queen, 
Who  crown  d  the  gracious  Duke  in  high  despite, 
Laugh'd  in  his  face,  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 
The  ruthless  Queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts. 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same  ;  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

EdvK     Sweet    Duke    of  York !    our    prop    to  lean  ] 
upon, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay.  ' 

O  Clifford !  boisterous  Clifford  !   thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish'd  him. 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquish'd  thee. 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison  :  ] 

Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my  body 
Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest ! 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 
Never,  0,  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy! 
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Rich.     I  cannot  weep,  for  all  my  body's  moisture  "l 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart;       J 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen. 
For  self-same  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast, 
And  burn  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would  quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief. 
Tears,  then,  for  babes  ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me !  — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name  ;  I'll  venge  thy  death,  ] 

Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it.  ' 

Edw.     His  name   that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with  ] 
thee  ; 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.     Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Shew  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun  : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom,   say. 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.     Enter  Warwick  and  Montague,  with  their 

Army. 
War.     How    now,    fair    lords!      What    fare?    what 

news  abroad  ? 
Rich.     Great  Lord  of  Warwick,  if  wc  should   re- 
count 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 
0,  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain! 

Edw.      O,  Warwick  !  Warwick  !   that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  Lord  Cliff"ord  done  to  death. 

War.      Ten    days    ago    I    drown'd    these    news    in 
tears  ; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 
1  come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befallen. 
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After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 

Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp, 

Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 

Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart. 

I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  King, 

Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 

[And  very  well  appointed,   as  I  thought,] 

March'd  towards  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept  the  Queen, 

Bearing  the  King  in  my  behalf  along : 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament. 

Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succession. 

Short  tale  to  make,  —  we  at  Saint  Alban's  met; 

Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought ; 

But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  King, 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  Queen, 

That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen, 

Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success. 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 

WTio  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death, 

I  cannot  judge  ;  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 

Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went : 

Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 

Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail  — 

Fell  gently  down,   as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 

With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards. 

But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 

And  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  day  ; 

So  that  we  fled :   the  King  unto  the  Queen  ; 

Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself, 

In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 

For  in  the  marches  here,   we  heard,   you   were 

Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

VOL,    VIII,  C 
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Edw.     Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  War-   ' 

wick  ? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ?  ] 
War.     Some  six  miles  off    the    Duke    is  with  the 

soldiers ; 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.     'Twas    odds,  belike,  when   valiant  Warwick 

fled; 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.     Nor    now   my    scandal,    Richard,    dost    thou 

hear ; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist, 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.     I  know  it  well,  Lord  Warwick  ;   blame  me 

not : 
'Tis  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel, 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say  Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.     Why,  therefore  Warwick  come  to  seek  you 

out. 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insulting  Queen, 
Witli   Clifford,   and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds, 
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Have  MTOught  the  easy-melting  King  like  wax. 

He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 

His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament; 

And  now  to   London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 

To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 

May  make  against  the  House  of  Lancaster  : 

Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 

Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself,  1 

^Vith  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of  March,  ! 

Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure,  J 

Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 

Why,    Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  [amain,] 

And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 

And  once  again  cry  —  Charge  !  upon  our  foes  ! 

But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 

Rich.     Ay,  now,  methinks,  I   hear  great  Warwick 
speak. 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day. 
That  cries  —  Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw.      Lord   Warwick,     on    thy     shoulder    will    I 
lean; 
And  when  thou  fail'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour  !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril   Heaven  forefend ! 
War.     No    longer    Earl    of   March,    but    Duke    of 
York: 
The  itext  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne ; 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ;  ~\ 

And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward,  —  valiant  Richard,  —  Montague,  — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

Rich.     Then,  Clifford,  were   thy  heart   as   hard   as 
steel, 
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(As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 
I  come  to  pierce  it,   or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.     Then   strike   up,    drums !  —  God   and   Saint 
George  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.     How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Mess.     The   Duke  of  Norfolk    sends    you  word    by  ' 
me. 
The  Queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host, 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War.     Why  then    it    sorts :    brave    warriors,  let's  ' 
away.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene    II. 

Before  York. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret, 
the  Prince  of  Waives,  Clifford,  and  Northum- 
berland, with  drums  and  trumpets. 

Q.   Mar.     Welcome,  my  lord,   to  this  brave    town  "] 

of  York. 

Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy,  ' 

That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown  ?        ' 

Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ?  ' 

K.  Hen.     Ay,  as    the  rocks    cheer  them  that    fear  ] 
their  vTack : 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul.  — 
Withhold  revenge,   dear  God  !  'tis  not  my  favilt ; 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Clif.     My  gracious  liege,  this  too  nuich  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
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Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 

Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 

Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 

Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 

And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown ; 

Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  bis  angry  brows  ; 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 

And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire  ; 

Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 

Did'st  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him,  > 

Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father.  ' 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 

And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 

Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 

Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wings 

Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight, 

Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest. 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 

For  shame,  my  liege  !  make  them  your  precedent. 

Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault. 

And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child,  — 

'  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got, 

My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away '  ? 

Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  !      Look  on  the  boy  , 

And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 

Successful  fortune,   steel  thy  melting  heart 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.     Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  did'st  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
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Whose  father,  for  his  hoarding,  went  to  Hell  ? 

I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind, 

And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more  ; 

For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate 

As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep 

Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Ah,  cousin  York  ;  would  thy  best  friends  did  know 

How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.     My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  :   our  foes 
are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers   faint. 
You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son : 
Unsheathe  your  sword  and  dub  him  presently.  — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.     Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson,  —  Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.     My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.     Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 
For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  King,  and  many  fly  to  him. 
Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.    I  would  your  Highness  would  depart  the  field : 
The  Queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 

Q.  Mar.     Ay,  good   my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 
fortune. 

K.  Hen.     Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  I'll 
stay. 

North.     Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 
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Prince.     My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords,    ' 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unsheathe    your    sword,    good    father  :    cry,    "  Saint  ] 
George  !  " 

March.     Enter   Edward,   George,  Richard,  "War- 
wick, Norfolk,  Montague,  a7id  Soldiers. 

Edw.      Now,  perjur'd   Henry,  wilt  thou  kneel  for   ' 
grace, 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head,  ' 

Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ?  ' 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy :  ] 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  King? 

Ediv.     I  am  his  King,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee  :  ~ 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent  ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;   for,  as  I  hear. 
You,  that  are  King,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clif.     And  reason,  too  : 

Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son?  ] 

Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ?  —  O,  I  cannot  speak !   ' 

Clif.     Ay,    crook-back ;    here    I    stand,    to    answer  ] 

thee. 

Or  ally  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort.  ' 

Rich.   'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was  it  ] 

not? 
Clif.     Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Rich.    For   God's    sake,   lords,   give    signal   to    the 

fight. 
War.   What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 

crown  ? 
Q.  Mar.   Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick  I 
dare  you  speak  ? 
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When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.     Then   'twas    my  turn    to   fly,   and   now  'tis 
thine. 

Clif.     You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

War.     'Twas    not   your    A'alour,  Clifi'ord,  drove    me 
thence. 

North.     No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make  you 
stay. 

Rich.     Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently. 
Break  ofi"  the  parley ;    for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.    I  slew  thy  father  :   call'st  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Rich.     Ay,  like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous  coward, 
As  thou  did'st  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But  ere  sun-set  I'll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.     Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear 
me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.     Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 

K.  Hen.     I  pr'ythce   give  no  limits  to  my  tongue  : 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak. 

Clif.    My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this  meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;   therefore  be  still. 

Rich.     Then,  executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword. 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.    Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.     If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prince.     If  that  be  right  which  ^Varwick    says    is 
right, 
There  is  no  WTong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 
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Rich.     Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands  ;'' 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.     But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam  ; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.     Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  caU'd  the  sea,) 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, , 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart? 

Edw.     A  Avisp    of    straw    were    worth    a    thousand 
crowns 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself.  — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  ; 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  A\Tong'd 
By  that  false  woman  as  this  King  by  thee. 
His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
And  tam'd  the  King,   and  made  the  Dolphin   stoop; 
And,  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day, 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  show'r  for  him 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach' d  this  tumult  but  thy  pride  ? 
Had'st  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  King, 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

George.    But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  ' 
Spring, 
And  that  thy  Summer  bred  us  no  increase,  ' 

We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root :  ] 

c2 
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And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves,    ] 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike,  ' 

We'll  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Ediv.     And  in  this  resolution  I  defy  thee  ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deniest  the  gentle  King  to  speak.  — 
Sound  trumpets  !  —  let  our  bloody  colours  wave, 
And  either  victory  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Mar.     Stay,  Edward.  ' 

Edw.    No,  WTangling  woman  ;  we'll  no  longer  stay  : 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  this  day.      J 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 
A  Field  of  Battle  near  Towton. 

Alarums:    Excursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

War.     Forspent  with  tod,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  ; 
For  strokes  receiv'd,   and  many  blows  repaid. 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, , 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  a  while.  ' 

Enter  Edwakd,  running. 

Edw.    Smile,    gentle    Heaven,    or   strike,    ungentle  ] 
Death  ! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is   clouded. 
War.     How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope  ] 
of  good  ? 

Enter  George. 
Geo.     Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad   despair: 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us. 
What  counsel  give  you  ?   whither  shall  we  fly  ? 
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Edw.      Bootless    is    flight;     they    follow    us    with 
wings ; 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richaed. 

Rich.      Ah,    Warwick,  why   hast    thou  withdrawn  ] 

thyself? 
Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance ; 
And  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried. 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
"  Warwick,  revenge  !  brother,  revenge  my  death  !  "      ' 
So,  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds,  ' 

That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood. 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.     Then   let    the   earth    be   drunken  with  our  ' 

blood : 
I'll  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly.  ] 

'\\'Tiy  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  ; 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ^ 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
rU  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edio.      O    Warwick,    I    do    bend    my   knee    with 

thine  ; 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine.  ' 

And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  Earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  Thee, 
Thou  setter  up  and  pluck er  down  of  kings,  ] 

Beseeching  Thee,  —  if  with  thy  will  it  stands. 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  Heaven  may  ope, 
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And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul.  — 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  Heaven  or  in  Earth. 

Rich.     Brother,  give    me    thy  hand;  —  and,    gentle 
Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms. 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 
That  Winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

War.      Away,   away !      Once    more,   sweet    lords,  ] 
farewell. 

Geo.     Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops,  ' 

And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay. 
And  call  them  pillars  that  wiU  stand  to  us  ;  ] 

And  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games.  ' 

This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ;        ' 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory.  — 
Forslow    no    longer ;  make  we  hence  amain. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 
The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

Rich.     Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone. 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  cnviron'd  Avith  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.     Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone. 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York, 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And    cheers    these    hands     that    slew    thy    sire    and 
brother, 
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To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so  have  at  thee. 

[  Tliey  fight.     Warwick  enters ;  Clifford  files. 
Rich.       Nay,    Warwick,     single     out    some    other  ' 

chase ; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.     \_Exeunt.  ' 


Scene  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Henry. 
K.  Hen.     This   battle    fares   like   to  the   morning's 
war, 
■\^Tien  dying  clouds  contend  wdth  growing  light, 
■\\Tiat  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect   day  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  Avith  the  Mind: 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind: 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind ; 
Now  one  the  better,   then  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered : 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  do^Ti. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory; 
For  Margaret  my  Queen,  and  Clifi"ord  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle,  swearing  both. 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead!  if  God's  good  will  were  so; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 
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To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times :   ' 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  : 

So  minutes,  hours,   days,  months,  and  years, 

Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah,     what     a     life    were     this  !     how     sweet  !     how 

lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidcr'd  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O,  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude,  —  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  Avhich  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 
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Alarum.      Enter  a  Son    that   hath   killed   his  father, 
hringing  in  the  dead  body. 

Son.     Ill  blows  tlie  -wind  that  profits  nobody.  ] 

This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight,  ' 

May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns :  ] 

And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,   as  this  dead  man  doth  me.  — 
Who's  this?  —  O  God!  it  is  my  father's  face,  ' 

Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kiU'd.  ' 

O,  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  ! 
From  London  by  the  King  was  I  press'd  forth;  ' 

My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man,  ' 

Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master  ;      ' 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him.  —  ' 

Pardon  me,   God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ;  — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee.  —  ] 

My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks. 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill. 

K.  Hen.     O,  piteous  spectacle !   O  bloody  times  ! 
Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens,  ] 

Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee,  tear  for  tear ; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief. 

Enter  a  Father  who  has  killed  his  son,  with  the  body 

in  his  arms. 

Father.     Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me,       ' 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold,  * 

For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.  — 
But  let  me  see:  —  is  this  our  foeman's  face?  ' 

Ah,  no,  no,  no !  it  is  mine  only  son !  — 
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Ah,  boy!  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

Throw  up  thine  eye :  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 

Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 

Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart !  — 

O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age !  — 

What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 

Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget! —  ] 

O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon,  ' 

And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

K.  Hen.     Woe  above  woe  !    grief  more  than  com-  ] 
mon  grief ! 
O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds !  — 
O,  pity,  pity !  gentle  Heaven,  pity  !  — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses  : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  Avell  resembles. 
The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth ; 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish !  ] 

If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son.     How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfi'd! 

Falh.     How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfi'd ! 

K.  Hen.     How  will  the  country,  for  these  woeful 
chances, 
Misthink  the  King,  and  not  be  satisfied  ! 

Son.     Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

Fath.     Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  his  son  ? 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  woe? 
Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 

Son.     I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my 
fill.  .        \^Exit  with  the  lady. 

Fath.     These  arms  of  mine   shall   be  thy  winding- 
sheet  : 
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My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 
And  so  obsequious  wiU  thy  father  be, 
E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 
I'll  bear  thee  hence ;    and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murther'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 

\_Exit,  ioith  the  body. 
K.  Hen.     Sad-hearted    men,  much    overgone    with  ' 
care, 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are.  * 

Alarums :      Excursions.      Enter    Queen    Makgabet, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exetek. 

Prince.     Fly,  father,  fly !    for    all  your  friends  are  ' 
fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  buU. 
Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pvirsuit. 

Q.  Mar.     Mount    you,  my  lord :  towards  Berwick  ' 
post  amain. 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
With  fiery  eyes,   sparkling  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

Exe.     Away  !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them. ' 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate  ;    make  speed, 
Or  else  come  after :    I'll  away  before. 

K.  Hen.     Nay,    take    me    with    thee,  good    sweet  ' 
Exeter : 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  Queen  intends.     Forward  !    away  ! 

\_Exeunt. 

VOL.    Till.  D 
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ACT    II. 


Scene  VI. 


The  Same. 

A  loud  Alarum.     Enter  Cliffokd,  wounded. 

Clif.     Here    burns    my    candle     out ;     ay,    here 
dies, 


It 


"Which,  whiles  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry  light. 

O  Lancaster  !    I  fear  thy  overthrow 

More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 

My  love  and  fear  glu'd  many  friends  to  thee  ; 

And  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 

Impairing  Henry,   strengthening  mis-proud  York. 

[The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  ;] 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 

And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

O  Phoebus,  had'st  thou  never  given  consent 

That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 

Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch' d  the  Earth  ! 

And,   Henry,  had'st    thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, ' 

Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  House  of  York, 

They  never,  then,  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 

I,   and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 

Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 

And  thou  this  day  had'st  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 

For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

No  Avay  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight : 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 

For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint.  — 
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Come,  York,   and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest;     ] 
I  stabb'd  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast.  ' 

\_He  faints. 

Alarum  and  Retreat.     Enter  Edwakd,  George,  Rich- 
AKD,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edio.     Now  breathe  we,  lords :    good    fortune   bids 
us  pause, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks.  — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  Queen,  ] 

That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  King, 
As  doth  a  sail,  fiU'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them?     ' 

War.     No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape  ; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave. 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[Ceifford  groans  and  dies. 
Edw.     Whose  soul   is    that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave  ? 
Rich.     A  deadly    groan,  like    life  and    death's    de- 
parting. 
Edw.     See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 

Rich.     Revoke  that  doom    of  mercy;    for  'tis  Clif-^ 
ford. 
Who,  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch, 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth. 
But  set  his  murth'ring  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring  ; 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  York.  ' 

War.     From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the' 
head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Cliff"ord  placed  there  ; 
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Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room : 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.     Bring    forth    that    fatal    screech-owl    to    our 
house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours :  , 

Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threat'ning  sound, 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Soldiers  Iring  the  body  forward. 

War.     I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft.  — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee  ?  — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us,  what  we  say. 

Rich.     0,  would  he  did  !   and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth  : , 
'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit,  ' 

Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts  ' 

Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father.  ' 

Geo.     If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager  words.'' 

Rich.     Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

Edio.     Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War.     Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.     While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults.  ■ 

Rich.     Thou    did'st   love   York,   and    I    am    son   to ' 
York. 

Edw.     Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee.     '  ♦ 

Geo.     Where's  Captain  Margaret  to  fence  you  now  ? 

War.     They    mock    thee,  Clifford :    swear    as    thou , 
\vast  wont. 

Rich.     What !    not  an  oath  ?    nay  then,  the  world   ' 
goes  hard. 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath.  — 
I  know  by  that  he's  dead ;    and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him. 
This  hand  sliould   chop  it  off;    and  with  the  issuing 
blood 
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Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.     Ay,  but  he's  dead.     Ofi"   with    the   traitor's 
head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  Queen. 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
And,  having  France    thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 
The  scatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First  will  I  see  the  coronation. 
And  then  to  Brittany  I'll  cross  the  sea. 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.     Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be  ; 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat. 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 
^Vherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of   Gloster  ;  — 
And  George,  of   Clarence:  —  Warwick,  as  ourself. 
Shall  do  and  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

Rich.     Let   me   be    Duke    of   Clarence,  George    of' 
"Gloster, 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.     Tut !    that's  a  foolish  observation  : 
Richard,  be  Duke  of   Gloster.     Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  \_Exeimt. 
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ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Chase  in  the  Nofth  of  England. 
Enter  two  Keepers,  with  cross-hoios  in  their  hands. 

1   Keefeu. 

UNDER  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves ; 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

2  Keep.     I'll  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 

1  Keep.     That  cannot  be  ;  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Here  stand  Ave  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day 
In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

2  Keep.     Here  comes  a  man ;    let's  stay  till  he  be  ' 

past. 

Enter  King  Henry,  disguised,  loi/h  a  prayer-book. 

K.   Hen.     From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of  pure    ] 
love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight.  ' 

No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine  ;  ' 

Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thcc. 
Thy  balm  wash'd  off   wherewith  thou  wast  anointed : 
No  bending  knee  Avill  call  thee  Cspsar  now,  ^ 

No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right : 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee. 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself?  ] 
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1  Keep.     Ay,  here's  a   deer  whose  skin's   a  keep-  ] 

er's  fee. 
This  is  the  quondam  King  :   let's  seize  upon  him.         ' 

K.  Hen.     Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity ; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 
\  Keep.  Forbear  a  while  ;  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 
K.   Hen.    My  Queen    and   son   are   gone  to  France   ' 

for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick  ] 

Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  King's  sister        ' 
To  wife  for  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true,  ' 

Poor  Queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ;  ' 

For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator,  1 

And  Louis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words.       ' 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him. 
For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  batt'ry  in  his  breast, 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart  ; 
The  tiger  wUl  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn. 
And  Nero  wiU  be  tainted  with  remorse 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 
Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg  ;   Warwick,  to  give  : 
She  on  his  left  side  craving  aid  for  Henry, 
He  on  his  right  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says  —  her  Henry  is  depos'd  ; 
He  smiles,  and  says  —  his  Edward  is  install'd ; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more, 
Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 
Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  King  from  her. 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else. 
To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edward's  place. 
O  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be  !   and  thou,  poor  soul, 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 
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2  Keep.    Say,  what  art  thou,  [that]  talk'st  of  kings   ■ 

and  queens  ? 
K.  Hen.    More    than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  ' 
born  to : 
A  man  at  least ;   for  less  I  could  not  be  :  ' 

And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

2  Keep.    Ay,  but   thou   talk'st  as    if  thou  wert   a  ^ 

king. 
K.   Hen.    Why,    so   I    am,    in    mind ;     and    that's 

enough. 
2   Keep.     But,  if    thou   be    a   king,  where   is   thy 

crown  ? 
K.  Hen.     My  crown   is    in   my  heart,  not  on  my 
head ; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones. 
Nor  to  be  seen:  my  crown  is  call'd  content; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

2  Keep.    Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown' d  with  con- 
tent. 
Your  crown  content  and  you  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us  ;  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  King  King  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Hen.     But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an 

oath  ? 
2  Keep.    No,  never  such  an  oath ;  nor  will  not  now. 
K.  Hen.     Where   did  you  dwell  when  I  was  King 

of  England  ? 
2  Keep.     Here   in  this  country,  where  we   now  re- 
main. 
K.  Hen.     I  was  anointed  King  at  nine  months'  old, 
My  father  and  my  grandfather  Avcre  kings. 
And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me ; 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 
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1  Keep.     No  ; 
For  we  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  King. 

K.  Hen.    Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe,  a  man  ? 
Ah,  simple  men !    you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face. 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust. 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths  ;   for  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  King  shall  be   commanded :     ' 
And  be  you  kings ;   command,  and  I'll  obey.  '■ 

1  Keep.     We  are  true  subjects  to  the  King, — King 
Edward. 

K.  Hen.     So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry 
If  he  were  seated  as  King  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.    We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and   the 
King's, 
To  go  with  us  unto  the   officers. 

K.  Hen,    In  God's   name  lead  ;   your  King's  name  : 
be  obey'd  : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  King  perform ; 
And  what  he  wiU,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  \_Exeunt. 


SCEKE    II. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Glostee,  Clarence,  and 
Lady  Grey. 

King  Edward.     Brother    of    Gloster,  at   Saint   Al-  » 
ban's  field 
d2 
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This  lady's  husband,   Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror  : 
Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands, 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  House  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Glo.     Your    Highness    shall    do   well   to  grant   her 
suit  ; 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.     It  were    no  less ;    but  yet  I'll   make    a 

pause. 
Glo.      \_Asider\     Yea  ;  is  it  so  ? 
I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  King  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.      [_Aside.']     He  knows  the  game  :  how  true  he 

keeps  the  wind ! 
Glo.     \_Aside.']     Silence ! 

K.  Edw.     Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit. 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
Lady   Grey.     Right  gracious  lord,   I  cannot  brook 
delay : 
May  it  please  your  Highness  to  resolve  me  now. 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me. 

Glo.     l^Aside.']     Ay,  widow  ?  then  I'll  warrant  you 
all  your  lands. 
An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 
Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,   you'll  catch  a  blow. 
Clar.     \_Aside.']     I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance 

to  fall. 
Glo.      \_Aside.']      God   forbid    that,    for    he'll   take 

vantages. 
K.   Edw.     How  many  children  bust   tliou,  widow  ? 

tell  me. 
Clar.     \_Aside.]     I  think  he  means  to  beg  a  child  ] 
of  her. 
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Glo.     \_Aside.']     Nay,  then,  whip    me ;    he'll  rather^ 

give  her  two. 
L.    Grey.     Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Glo.     [^Aside.l     You    shall    have  four  if   you'll    be 

rul'd  by  him. 
K.  Edio.     'Twere  pity  they  should  lose  their  father's 

lands. 
L.    Grey.      Be    pitiful,    dread    lord,    and    grant    it 

then. 
K.  Edw.     Lords,  give  us  leave  :   I'll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
Glo.     \_Aside.']     Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  for  you 

will  have  leave. 
Till  youth  take  leave,   and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
[Gloster  and  Clarence  stand  apart. 
K.  Edw.     Now  tell  me.   Madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 
L.   Grey.     Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K.  Edw.     And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do  them 

good  ? 
L.   Grey.     To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain  some 

harm. 
K.   Edio.     Then    get    your    husband's    lands    to  do 

them  good. 
L.    Grey.     Therefore  I  came  unto  your  Majesty. 
K.  Edw.     rU  tell  you  how  these  lands  are    to    be 

got. 
L.   Grey.     So   shall   you   bind    me   to    your    High- 
ness'  service. 
K.   Edw.     What  service  wilt  thou  do  me  if  I  give 

them  ? 
L.    Grey.     What  you   command,  that   rests   in  me   ♦ 

to  do. 
K.  Edw.      But    you    will    take    exceptions    to    my 

boon. 
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L.   Grey.     No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 
K.  Edw.     Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to 

ask. 
L.   Grey.     Why,  then,  I  will  do  what   your  Grace 

commands. 
Glo.      He    plies    her    hard ;    and   much   rain    wears 

the  marble. 
Clar.     As    red    as    fire  !    nay,  then,  her  wax    must 

melt. 
L.   Grey.     Why  stops   my  lord?    shall   I   not   hear 

my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.     An  easy  task  :  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.   Grey.     That's  soon   perform'd,  because  I  am    a 

subject. 
K.   Edw.     Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L.   Grey.     I    take    my  leave    with   many   thousand 

thanks. 
Glo.     The    match    is   made:    she    seals    it    with    a^ 

curt'sy. 
K.  Edw.     But  stay  thee  ;  'tis  the  fruits  of  love    I 

mean. 
L.   Grey.     The   fruits    of  love   I   mean,  my  loving 

liege. 
K.  Edw.     Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,   think' st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 
L.  Grey.     My  love  till  death ;  my  humble  thanks,   ' 

my  prayers : 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants.  ' 

K.  Edw.     No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such  ] 

love. 
L.   Grey.     Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 
K.  Edw.     But    now  you    partly   may   perceive   my 

mind. 
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L.    Grey.     My  mind  will   never   grant  what  I  per- 
ceive 
Your  Highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.     To  tell    thee   plain,    I    aim   to   lie    with 

thee. 
L.   Grey.     To  tell   you   plain,  I  had  rather   lie    in 

prison. 
K.  Edw.     Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  hus- 
band's lands. 
L.    Gi^ey.     Why,  then   mine    honesty  shall    be   my' 
dower  ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  wiU  not  purchase  them, 

K.    Edw.      Therein     thou    wrong' st     thy    children 

mightily. 
L.   Grey.     Herein  your  Highness  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me  either  with  ay  or  no. 

K.  Edw.     Ay,  if  thou  wUt  say  ay  to  my  request ; 
No,  if  thou  do'st  say  no  to  my  demand. 

L.   Grey.     Then   no,    my  lord.     My   suit   is    at   an 

end. 
Glo.      The    widow    likes    him    not,    she    knits    her 

brows. 
Clar.     He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 
K.  Edw.     \_Aside.'\^     Her  looks  do  argue  her   re- 
plete with  modesty ; 
Her  words  do  shew  her  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfections   challenge  sovereignty : 
One  way  or  other  she  is  for  a  king, 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  Queen.  — 
Say,  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  Queen  ? 
L.   Grey.     'Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord : 
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I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw.     Sweet   widow,   by  my   state   I   swear   to 
thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.    Grey.     And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  Queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine, 

K.  Edw.     You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean  my  Queen. 
L.  Grey.     'Twill  grieve  your  Grace  my  sons  should 

call  you  father. 
K.   Edw.     No  more   than  when   my  daughters    call 
thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children : 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some  :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  Queen. 

Glo.     The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 
Clar.     When    he    was    made    a    shriver,    'twas    for 

shift. 
K.   Edw.     Brothers,  you   muse  what    chat   we   two 
have  had. 

[Gloster  and  Clarence  come  forward. 
Glo.     The  widow  likes    it  not,  for  she    looks  very   ' 

sad. 
K.  Edw.     You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  ] 

her. 
Clar.     To  whom,  my  lord?  ' 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself? " 

Glo.      That    would    be    ten    days'    wonder,    at    the 

least. 
Clar.     That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Glo.     By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
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K.   Edw.     "Well,  jest    on,  brothers  :    I  can  tell  you " 
both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nohleman.     My   gracious   lord,    Henry  your  foe  is 
taken, 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.    See  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the  Tower.  — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension.  — 
Widow,  go  you  along.  —  Lords,  use  her  honourably. 
\_Exeunt   King    Edward,    Lady    Gkey,    Clae- 
ENCE,  and  Nobleman. 

Glo.     Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring,      ' 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for  !  ' 

And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me, 
(The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried,) 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward,  ' 

And  all  th'  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies,  ' 

To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself:  ' 

A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  !  1 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  ; 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders   him  from  thence. 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off. 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I  say  I'll   cut  the  causes  off. 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities.  — 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 
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Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  for   Richard, 

What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 

I'll  make  my  Heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

And  deck  my  hody  in  gay  ornaments. 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words   and  looks.     ] 

O  miserable  thought !   and  more  unlikely. 

Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 

Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 

And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 

She  did  corrupt  frail  Nature  with  some  bribe  ' 

To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither' d  shi-ub  ; 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 

Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body;  ] 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ;  ' 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp. 

That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 

And  am  I,  then,   a  man  to  be  belov'd?  ] 

O,  monstrous  fault,   to  harbour  such  a  thought! 

Then,  since  this  Earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 

As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

I'll  make  my  Heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

And,  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  this  world  but  Hell, 

Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk,  that  bears  this  head, 

Be  round   impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 

For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home  : 

And  I,  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood. 

That  rends  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns, 

Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way, 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  tlie  open  air, 

But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out. 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 
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And  from  that  torment  I  -will  free  myself, 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
\^Tiy,  I  can  smile,  and  murther  while  I  smile,  ] 

And  cry,   Content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart,      ' 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 
I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall, 
I'U  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 
I'U  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 
Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could. 
And  like  a  Simon  take  another  Troy. 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon,  1 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
And  set  the  murtherous  Machiavel  to  school. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ?  ] 

Tut !  were  it  farther  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down.  ' 

[Exit. 

Scene  III. 

France.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Louis,  the  French  King,  and  Lady 
Bona,  attended :  the  King  takes  his  state.  Then 
enter  Queen  Maegaeet,  Prince  Edward,  and  the 
Earl  ef  Oxfoed  ;  King  Louis  rising  as  she  enters. 

King  Louis.     Fair  Queen  of  England,  worthy  Mar- 
garet, 
Sit  down  with  us  :  it  ill  befits  thy  state  ' 

And    birth,    that    thou    should' st    stand    while    Louis  ' 
doth  sit. 
Q,  Mar.     No,  mighty  King  of  France ;   now  Mar- 
garet 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve. 
Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

TOL.    VIII.  E 
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Great  Albion's  Queen  in  former  golden  days ; 
But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down. 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground, 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

K.  Lou.     Why,    say,    fair    Queen,    whence    springs 

this  deep  despair  ? 
Q.  Mar.     From    such  a   cause  as    fills    mine    eyes 
with  tears. 
And    stops    my    tongue,    while    heart    is    drown'd    in 
cares. 
K.   Lou.     Whate'er   it  be,   be    thou    still   like  thy- 
self, 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck 

\_Seats  her  by  him. 
To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless   mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,   Queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  be  eas'd  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Q.  Mar.     Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping 
thoughts, 
And  give  my  tongue-ti'd  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Louis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is  of  a  king  become  a  banish'd  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland,  a  forlorn; 
While  proud,  ambitious  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  son,  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid; 
And  if  thou  fail  us,   all  ovir  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled. 
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Our  treasure  seiz'd,   our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

K.  Lou.     Renowned     Queen,    with    patience    calm 
the  storm. 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

Q.  Mar.     The    more  we    stay,  the    stronger  grows 

our  foe. 
K.  Lou.     The    more  I  stay,  the  more    I'll  succour 

thee. 
Q.  Mar.     O  but    impatience  waiteth  on    true  sor- 
row !  — 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

K.    Lou.      What's    he    approacheth    boldly    to    our 

presence  ? 
Q.  Mar.     Our  Earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest  ' 

friend. 
K.  Lou.     Welcome,  brave  Warwick.     What  brings  ] 
thee  to  France  ? 

[He  descends.     Queen  Margaret  rises. 
Q.   Mar.     Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise ; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.     From  worthy  Edward,  King  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love. 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person. 
And  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  Lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  King  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.   Mar.     If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 
War.     And,  gracious  Madam,    [to   Bona.]    in  our 
King's  behalf, 
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I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  ent'ring  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.   Mar.     King    Louis,  —  and    Lady    Bona,  —  hear 
me  speak 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home. 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice,  — 
That  Henry  liveth  still ;  but  were  he  dead, 
Yet  here  Prince  Edward  stands.  King  Henry's  son. 
Look  therefore,  Louis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour ; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  whUe, 
Yet  Heav'ns  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

War.     Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  Queen  ? 

War.     Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp. 
And  thou  no  more  art  Prince  than  she  is   Queen. 

Oxf.     Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,   after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  t3  the  wisest ;  — 
And  after  that  wise  prince,   Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France  : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.     Oxford,  how  haps    it    in    this    smooth    dis- 
course, 
You  told  not  how  Henry  tlic  Sixtli  liath  lost 
All  that  wliich  Henry  the  Fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Mcthinks  these  peers   of  France  should  smile  at  that.. 
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But  for  the  rest,  —  you  tell  a  pedigree 

Of  threescore  and  two  years  ;    a  silly  time 

To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth.  ^ 

Oxf.     Why,  Warwick,  canst    thou    speak    against 
thy  liege. 
Whom  thou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.     Can  Oxford,  that    did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame  leave  Henry,   and  call  Edward  King. 

Oxf.     Call  him  my  King,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow' d  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;    while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

War.     And  I  the  House  of  York. 

K.   Lou.       Queen    Margaret,    Prince     Edward,    and 
Oxford, 
Vouchsafe  at  our  request  to  stand  aside. 
While  I  use  farther  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q.   Mar.     Heavens    grant,    that    Warwick's    words 
bewitch  him  not !  [  They  stand  aloof. 

K.   Lou.      Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy 
'conscience, 
Is  Edward  your  true  King?    for  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

War.     Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour.  ~ 

K.   Lou.     But  is  he  gracious    in  the  people's  eye  ? 

War.     The  more  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 

K.   Lou.     Then  farther ;    all  dissembling  set  aside ; 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems 
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As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear, 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  sun, 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain. 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.   Lou.     Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.     Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine.  — 
Yet  I  confess,  [to  Wak.]  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  King's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K.   Lou.     Then,   Warwick,   thus :  —  our  sister  shall 
be  Edward's ; 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  King  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd.  — 
Draw  ne<ir.   Queen  Margaret,   and  be  a  witness 
That  Bona  shaE  be  wife  to  the  English  King. 

Prince.     To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  King. 

Q.   Mar.     Deceitful  Warwick  !    it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming,  Louis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K.   Lou.     And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak. 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, 
Then  'tis  but  reason  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand 
That  your  estate  requires  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.     Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,   at  his  ease, 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  Queen, 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you,  ' 

And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France.        ] 
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Q.  Mar.     Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick, 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller- down  of  kings  ! 
I  will  not  hence,  till,  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
Both  fuU  of  truth,  I  make  King  Louis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance  and  thy  lord's  false  love  ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

\_A  horn  sounded  loithin. 

K.   Lou.     Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us  or  thee.  ' 

Enter  the  Post. 
Post.     My  Lord  Ambassador,  these    letters  are  for" 

you. 

Sent  from  your  brother,  Marquess  Montague.  — 
These  from  our  King  unto  your  Majesty.  — 
And,  Madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom  I  know  not. 

\_They  all  read  their  letters. 
Oxf.     I  like  it  well    that  our  fair  Queen  and  mis- 
tress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.     Nay,  mark  how  Louis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 
I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 

K.  Lou.     Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours,   ' 

fair  Queen  ?  ' 

Q.  Mar.     Mine,  such    as    fiU  my  heart  with   un-    ' 

*hop'd  joys. 
War.     Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. ' 
K.   Lou.     What !  has  your  King  married  the  Lady 
Grey, 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  and  his,  ' 

Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ?  ' 

Is  this  th'   alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ?  ' 

Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ?  ' 

Q.   Mar.     I  told  your  Majesty  as  much  before  : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love  and  Warwick's  honesty.   1 
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War.      King    Louis,    I    here    protest,    in    sight    of 
Heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss. 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  King,  for  he  dishonours  me. 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  House  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  th'  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right, 
And  am  I  guerdon' d  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 
Shame  on  himself  I    for  my  desert  is  honour : 
And,   to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,   and  return  to  Henry.  — 
My  noble  Queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 
I  wiU  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.   3Iar.     Warwick,  these  words    have    turn'd    my 
hate  to  love ; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults. 
And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  King  Henry's  friend. 

War.     So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend,^ 
That,  if  King  Louis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
rU  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence,  —  as  my  letters  tell  me, — 
He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bona.     Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd, 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  Queen  ? 
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Q.  Mar.     Renowned  Prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry 
live, 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

Bona.     My  quarrel   and    this   English    Queen's    are 

one. 
War.     And  mine,  fair  Lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 
K.  Lou.     And  mine  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Mar- 
garet's. 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolv'd, 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar.     Let   me    give   humble  thanks   for    all   at 

once. 
K.  Lou.     Then,  England's  messenger,  return  in  post ; 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  King, 
That  Louis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 
Thou  seest  what's  past ;    go  fear  thy  King  withal. 
Bona.    Tell   him,  in    hope   he'll   prove    a  widower  ^ 
shortly, 
m  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.    Tell   him   my  mourning  Aveeds    are   laid 
aside, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War.    Tell    him    from    me   that  he  hath    done    me 
MTong, 
And  therefore  I'll  uncro-wn  him  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward :   be  gone.  \_Exit  Post. 

K.  Lou.  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas  and  bid  false  Edward  battle  : 
And,   as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  Queen 
And  Prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt :  ' 

What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ?  ' 

War.     This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty :  —     ] 

e2 
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That  if  our  Queen  and  this  young  Prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.    Yes,  I  agi-ee,  and  thank  you  for  your  mo- 
tion. — 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous ; 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick  ; 
And  with  thy  hand  thy  faith  irrevocable. 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Prince.   Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  weU  deserves  it ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

\^He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 

K.  Lou.    Why  stay  we  now  ?     These  soldiers  shall 
be  levied, 
And  thou.  Lord  Bourbon,  our  High  Admiral, 
Shalt  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet.  — 
I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance. 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Wakwick. 

War.     I  came  from  Edward  as  Ambassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe  : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  M^ar  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  \_Exit. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene    I.  —  London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Geostek,  Clakence,  Somerset,  Montague. 

Glostes. 

NOW  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think   you    ' 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  Lady  Grey  ?        ' 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

Clar.      Alas  !    you    know    'tis    far    from    hence    to 
France  : 
How  could  he  stay  till  "Warwick  made  return  r 

Somerset.     My  lords,  forbear  this  talk  :   here  comes 
the  King. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  attended ;  Lady 
Gbet,  as  Queen  ;  Pembroke,  Stafeoed,  and 
Hastings. 

Glo.     And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

Clar.     I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  Avhat  I   think. 

K.  Edw.     Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you 
oiu'  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive  as  half  malcontent  ? 

Clar.    As  well  as  Louis  of  France,  or  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  ; 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

K.  Edw.   Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a  cause, 
They  are  but  Louis  and  Warwick  :    I  am  Edward, 
Your  King  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 

Glo.    And  shall  have  your  will,  because  our  King  ; 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
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K.  Edio.     Yea,  brother  Richard,  are   you   offended 
too? 

Glo.     Not  I. 
No;   God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :   ay,  and  'twere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together.  ] 

K.  Edw.      Setting    your    scorns    and  your  mislike 
aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife  and  England's  Queen. — 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.     Then  this  is  mine  opinion  —  that  King  Louis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Glo.      And    Warwick,    doing    what    you    gave    in 
charge. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

K.  Edio.     What  if   both    Louis  and  Warwick   be 
appeas'd 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 

Mont.     Yet    to    have   join'd    with    France    in    such 
alliance. 
Would    more    have    strengthen' d    this    our    common- 
wealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 

Hast.     Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of  itself      ' 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself?  ' 

Mo7it.     But  the  safer  when  'tis  back'd  with  France.   ' 

Hast.       'Tis     better    using     France    than    trusting 
France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,   and  with  the  seas 
AVhich  he  hath  giv'n  for  fence  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves  : 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 
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Clar.     For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings  well  de- ' 
serves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 

K.  Edw.     Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will  and 
grant ; 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

Glo.     And  yet,  methinks,  your  Grace  hath  not  done 
well 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  : 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me  or  Clarence ; 
But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.     Or  else   you   would  not   have   bestow' d  the 
heir 
Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  your  new  Avife's  son. 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.   Edw.     Alas,  poor  Clarence  !  is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malcontent?     I  will  provide  thee. 

Clar.     In    choosing    for  yourself,  you  shew'd  your 
judgment ; 
Which  being  shallow  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K.  Edw.      Leave    me     or    tarry,    Edward  will    be 
King, 
And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

Queen  Elizabeth.     My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd   his 
Majesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  Queen, 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ; 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 
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K.  Edw.     My  love,   forbear    to    fawn    upon    their  ] 
frowns. 
What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,   and  love  thee  too,  ' 

Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands  ;  ' 

Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  -^vrath. 

GIo.     \_Aside.']      I    hear,    yet    say    not    much,  but 
think  the  more. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.   Edw.     Now,  Messenger,  what   letters,  or   what  ' 
news 
From  France  ? 

Mess.      My    sovereign    liege,   no    letters,   and    few 
words. 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

K.   Edw.     Go    to,  we  pardon    thee :    therefore,  in 
brief, 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  them. 
What  answer  makes  King  Louis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mess.     At  my  depart  these  were  his  very  words  :  — 
"  Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  King, 
That  Louis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 

K.  Edw.     Is  Louis  so  brave?  belike  he  thinks  me, 
Henry. 
But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

Mess.     These    were    her    words,   uttcr'd    with    mild 
disdain :  — 
"  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 
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K.  Edw.     I    blame    not    her,   she  could   say  little   ' 
less  ; 
She  had  the  wTong :  but  what  said  Henry's  Queen  ?    ' 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 

Mess.      "  Tell    him,"    quoth    she,    "  my    mourning 
weeds  are  done, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 

K.  Edw.     Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

Mess.     He,  more  incens'd  against  your  Majesty 
Thau  all  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  these  words :  — 
"  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long." 

K.  Edw.     Ha !    durst    the    traitor    breathe    out   so , 
proud   words  ? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.     Ay,  gracious  sovereign :    they  are  so  link'd 
in  friendship. 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daughter. 

Clar.     Belike   the    elder ;    Clarence    will    have    the  > 
younger. 
Now,  brother  King,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter  ; 
That,   though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.  — 
You  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.  ] 

[_Exit  CxARENCE,  ajid  Somerset  follows. 

Glo.     \^Aside.']     Not  I. 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  farther  matter :   I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

K.   Edw.     Clarence    and    Somerset  both    gone    to  ] 
Warwick  ! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen, 
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And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case.  — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  j'ou  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 
They  are  already,   or  quickly  will  be,  landed  : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

l^Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague,  ] 

Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood,   and  by  alliance  : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him  : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends  ; 
But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some   friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves  true !  1 
Hast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's  cause  !  J 
K.  Edw.      Now,  brother    Richard,  will    you    stand 

by  us  ? 
Glo.     Ay,   in    despite    of    all    tliat    shall   withstand 

you. 
K.  Edio.     Why,  so  ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now,  therefore,  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene   II. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford  ivith  French  and  other 

Forces. 

War.     Trust  mc,  my  lord,   all    hitlicrto  goes  well :  ~ 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
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Enter  Clarexce  and  Somerset. 

Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clar.     Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.     Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  War- 
wick : 
And  welcome,  Somerset.  —  I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ; 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings  : 
But  welcome,  sweet   Clarence  ;  my  daughter   shall  be 

thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being   carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard, 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy  : 
That  as  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'   tents, 
And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds. 
So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself;  I  say  not  slaughter  him, 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him.  — 
You  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

[  They  all  cry,  Henry ! 
\\Tiy,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George  ! 

[^Exeunt. 

VOL.    VIII.  F 
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Scene   III. 
Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  King's  tent. 

1  WatcJwian.     Come    on,  my   masters ;    each    man 

take  his  stand  : 
The  King  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

2  Watch.     What,  will  he  not  to  bed? 

1  Watch.     Why,  no ;    for  he  hath   made  a  solemn 

vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest. 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 

2  Watch.    To-morrow,  then,  belike,  shall  be  the  day, 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

3  Watch.     But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that 
That  with  the  King  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 

1  Watch.      'Tis    the    Lord    Hastings,    the    King's 

chiefest  friend. 
3    Watch.     O,  is    it  so  ?     But   why  commands    the 

King, 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2  Watch.     'Tis    the    more    honour,    because    more 

dangerous. 
8  Watch.     Ay,  but  give  me  worsliip  and  quietness ; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'Tis  to  be  doubted  he  would  waken  him. 

1  Watch.     Unless    our    halberds    did    shut    up    his 

passage. 

2  Watch.     Ay ;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal 

tent. 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 
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Enter  Wabwick,  Clarence,  Oxfokd,  Somerset,  and 
Forces,  silently. 

War.     This  is  his  tent;   and  see,  where  stand   his 
guard. 
Courage,  my  masters !  honour  now  or  never  ! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.     Who  goes  there  ? 

2  Watch.     Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick  and  the  rest  cry  all,  Warwick ! 
Warwick !  and  set  upon  the  Guard,  who  fly, 
crying.  Arm !  Arm !  Warwick  and  the 
rest  following  them. 

Drums  heating  and  trumpets  sounding ;  enter  War- 
wick and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King  out  in  his 
gown,  sitting  in  a  chair :  Gloster  and  Hastings 
fly  over  the  stage. 

Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.     Richard  and  Hastings  :  let  them  go ;  here's 
the  Duke. 

K.  Edw.     The  .Duke !    why,    Warwick,    when    we ' 
parted  [last,] 
Thou  calUdst  me  King! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd : 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  King, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas  !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors, 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife. 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly,  "1 

Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare, 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ?  ] 

K.   Edw.     Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here 
too  ? 
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Nay,  then  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must  down.  — 

Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance  ' 

Of  thee  thyself,   and  all  thy  complices, 

Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  King:  ' 

Though  Fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state. 

My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

War.     Then    for    his   mind  be    Edward  England's 

King  :  [  Takes  off  his  crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
And  be  true  King  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow.  — 
My  Lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  convey'd 
Unto  my  brother.  Archbishop  of  York. 
When    I    have    fought  with    Pembroke  and    his    fel-   ' 

lows, 
I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
Louis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him :  —  ' 

Now,  for  a  while  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 
K.  Edw.     What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs 

abide : 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

\_Exit  King  Edwakd,  led  out ;  Somerset  with 

him. 
Oxf.     What    now    remains,    my    lords,    for    us    to 

do, 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

War.     Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do;   ' 
To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.       \_Exeunt.   ' 
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Scene   I"V. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 

Rivers.     Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this   sudden  ' 
change  ? 

Q.  Eliz.     Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn  ' 
What  late  misfortune  has  befall'n  King  Edward  ?  ' 

Riv.     What !    loss    of   some  pitch'd  battle  against  ] 
Warwick  ? 

Q.   Eliz.     No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

Riv.     Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

Q.  EHz.     Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he    is    taken   pris- 
oner ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard. 
Or  by  his  foe  surpris'd  at  unawares  : 
And,   as  I  farther  have  to  understand, 
Is  new  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and,  by  that,  our  foe. 

Riv.     These    news,  I    must    confess,    are    full   of 
grief ; 
Yet,  gracious  Madam,  bear  it  as  you  may :  ' 

Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Q.   Eliz.     Till    then,  fair    hope    must    hinder   life's 
decay ; 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true   heir  to  th'  English  crown. 
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Riv.     But,    Madam,  where    is    Warwick    then    be- 
come ? 
Q.   Eliz.     I  am    informed    that    he    comes    towards 
London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head. 
Guess    thou    the  rest ;    King    Edward's    friends    must 

down  : 
But  to  prevent  the  tpant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come  therefore ;  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly : 
If  Warwick  take  us  we  are  sure  to  die.         [^Exeunt. 


Scene   V. 

A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter    GiiOSTEB,  Hastings,  Sir  William    Stanley, 

arid  others. 

Glo.     Now,  my    Lord    Hastings,  and  Sir  William    ' 

Stanley, 
Leave  off"  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus    stands    the    case.     You    know,  our    King,    my 

brother, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty, 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  advertis'd  him  by  secret  means. 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way. 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game. 
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He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 
To  set  him  free  fi-om  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edwakd  and  a  Huntsman. 

Huntsman.     This  May,  my  lord,  for    this  way  lies  ' 

the  game. 
K.  Edw.     Nay,    this    way,  man :    see,  where    the   ' 

huntsmen  stand.  — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord    Hastings,  and  the   ' 

rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  Bishop's  deer? 

Glo.     Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste :   ' 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  corner. 
K.   Edw.     But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 
Hast.     To  Lynn,  my  lord ;    and    ship    from  thence 

to  Flanders. 
Glo.     Well  guess'd,  believe    me ;    for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
K.  Edw.     Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 
Glo.     But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 
K.  Edw.     Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wUt  thou  ' 

go  along  ? 
Hunt.     Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 
Glo.     Come  then ;  away !  let's  have  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edxv.     Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from  War- 

^  wick's  frown. 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.     [^Exeunt. 
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Scene   VI. 

A  Room  in.  the  Tower. 

Enter  King  Henky,  Clakence,  Warwick,  Somek- 
SET,  Young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Montague,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.     Master    Lieutenant,   now    that    God   and 
friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  scat, 
And  turn'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 
My  fear  to  hope,   my  sorrows  unto  joys, 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieutenant.     Subjects    may    challenge    nothing    of 
their  sov'reigns ; 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  Majesty. 

K.  Hen.     For  what,  Lieutenant  ?  for  well  using  me  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 
Ay,   such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive  when,   after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty.  — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God  thou  sett'st  me  free, 
And  chiefly,  therefore,  I  thank  God  and  thee ; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  Fortune's  spite, 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,   altliough  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 
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War.     Your  Grace    hath  still    been   fam'd  for   vir- 
tuous, 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous. 
By  spying  and  avoiding  Fortune's  malice  ; 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  : 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  Grace, 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar.     No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 
To  whom  the  Heavens  in  thy  nativity 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown. 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war  ; 
And,   therefore,  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

War.     And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  Protector. 

K.  Hen.     Warwick    and    Clarence,   give  me    both  ' 
your  hands. 
Now   join    your    hands,  and  with    your    hands    your  ' 

hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
I  make  you  both  Protectors  of  this  land, 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life,  ' 

And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days,  ' 

To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise.  ' 

War.     What   answers  Clarence   to    his  sovereign's  ] 
will  ? 

Clar.     That  he  consents  if  Warwick  yield  consent; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War.      Why,    then,    though    loth,   yet    must    I   be 
content. 
We'll  .yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 
I  mean  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
And,   Clarence,  now,  then,   it  is  more  than  needful, 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor. 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  [be]  confiscate. 

pS 
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Clar.     What  else  ?    and    that   succession   be  deter- 
min'd. 

War.      Ay,    therein    Clarence    shall    not    want    his 
part. 

K.  Hen.     But  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affairs. 
Let  me  entreat  (for  I  command  no  more) 
That  Margaret  your  Queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 
Be  sent  for  to  return  from  France  with  speed; 
For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.     It    shall    be    done,   my    sovereign,    with    all 
speed. 

K.  Hen.     My  Lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that. 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

Som.     My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 

K.  Hen.     Come   hither,  England's  hope :  if  secret   ' 
powers  \_Lays  his  hand  on  his  head. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty; 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne.  ' 

Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.     What  news,  my  friend? 

Mess.     That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.     Unsavoury  news  !  but  how  made  he  escape  ? 

Mess.     He    was    convey'd    by    Richard    Duke    of 
Gloster, 
And  tlic  Lord  Hustings,  who  attended  him 
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In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

And  from  the  Bishop's  huntsmen  rescu'd  him, 

For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.     My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. — 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,   to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Lieutenant,  and  Attendants. 

Som.     My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's, 
For,  doubtless,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help, 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before  't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts. 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours  : 
Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst. 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.     Ay  ;  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
'Tis  like  that  Richmond  Avith  the  rest  shall  down. 

Som.     It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come  therefore ;  let's  about  it  speedily.  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. 

Before  York. 

Enter   King    Edward,    Gloster,    Hastings,    and 

Forces. 

K.  Edw.     Now,   brother    Richard,   Lord   Hastings, 
and  the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  croAvn. 
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"Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass'd  the  seas, 

And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy : 

What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  aniv'd 

From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York,       ' 

But  that  we  enter  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Glo.     The   gates  made  fast !  —  Brother,  I  like  not   ' 
this  ; 
For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold. 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Edw.     Tush,  man !    abodements   must  not  now 
affright  us : 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

Hast.     My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more  to  summon 
them. 

Enter,  on  the   walls,  the  Mayor   of  York,  and  his 

Brethren. 

Mayor.     My    lords,    we  were    forewarned  of  your 
coming, 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K.  Edw.     But,  Master  Mayor,  if   Henry  be   your 
King, 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  Duke  of  York. 

May.     True,  my  good  lord  ;  I  know  you  for  no  less.  ] 
K.   Edw.     "Why,  and    I    challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom. 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.     \_Aside.'\     But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got 
in  his  nose, 
He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 
Hast.     Why,  Master    Mayor,   why  stand  you    in    a 
doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates  :  we  are  King  Henry's  friends.  1 
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May.     Ay,  say  you  so  ?    the    gates  shall   then   be   ' 

open'd.  \_Exeunt  from  above. 

Glo.     A  wise,  stout  captain,  and  soon  persuaded.  1 
Hast.     The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were 
weU, 
So  'twere  not  'long  of  him  ;  but,  being  enter'd, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  aU  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Enter  the  Mayor  and  two  Aldermen,  below. 

K.  Edto.     So,  Master  Mayor :  these  gates  must  not  ' 
be  shut 
But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war.  ' 

"\Miat !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys,        ' 

\_Takes  his  keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee,  ' 

And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

March.     Enter  Montgomery  and   Forces. 

Glo.     Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery,  -i 

Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd.  J 

K.  Edw.     Welcome,  Sir  John ;  but  why  come  you  ' 

in  arms  ? 
Montgomery.     To  help    King  Edward  in  his  time   - 
of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

K.  Edw.     Thanks,  good  Montgomery ;  but  we  now   ' 

forget 

Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim  ' 

Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest.  ' 

Mont.      Then    fare    you    well,    for    I    will    hence   ' 

again : 

I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. —  ' 

Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away.  ' 

\_A  march  begun. 
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K.  Edw.    Nay,  stay,  Sir  John,  a  while  ;   and  we'll  ' 
dehate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

Mont.     What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words,  ^ 
If  you'U  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  King,  J 

I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune,   and  begone  ' 

To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 
Why  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ?  J 

Glo.    Why,  brother,  wherefore    stand   you  on  nice 

points  ? 
K.  Edw.    When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we'U  make   ' 
our  claim : 
Till  then  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

Hast.     Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arras  must 

rule. 
Glo.     And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 
Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand : 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

K.  Edio.     Then  be  it  as  you  wUl ;   for  'tis  my  right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.     Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself, 
And  now  wiU  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.     Sound,  trumpet !   Edward  shall  be  here  pro-  ^ 
claim' d.  — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  paper.     Flourish. 
Soldier.     [Reads.]     "  Edward    the   Fourth,   by   the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  , 
of  Ireland,"  &c. 

Mont.     And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

\_Throios  down  his  gauntlet. 
All.     Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth  ! 
K.  Edw.     Thanks,  brave  Montgomery,  and  thanks 
unto  you  all : 
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If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York  ; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car  '■ 

Above  the  border  of  this  horizon,  ' 

We'll  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates ;  ' 

For,  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.  — 
Ah,  froward  Clarence  !    how  evil  it  beseems  thee 
To  flatter  Henry  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick.  — 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers  :    doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[_Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Montague,  Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

War.     What  counsel,  lords  ?     Edward  from  Belgia, ' 
With  hasty  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

K.  Hen.     Let's  levy  men  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Clar.     A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 
Which,  "being  sufFer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.     In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends," 
Not.  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up  :  —  and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee  :  — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou   command' st :  — 
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And  thou,  brave   Oxford,   wondrous  well  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends.  — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, 
Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 
Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  njTnphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him,  — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply.  — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.     Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true 
hope. 

Clar.     In  sign  of  truth  I  kiss  your  Highness'  hand. 

K.  Hen.     Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate. 

Mont.     Comfort,  my  lord ;  -^  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Oxf.     And  thus  [kissing  Henry's  hand.']  I  seal  my 
truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

K.  Hen.     Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 
And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farew^ell. 

War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords  :  let's  meet  at  Coventry.  ] 
\_Exeunt  War.,  Clak.,  Oxf.,  and  Monx. 

K.  Hen.     Here   at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 
Methinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe.     The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

K.  Hen.     That's  not  my  fear  ;    ray  meed   hath   got 
me  fame. 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay' d  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dri'd  their  water-flowing  tears  : 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  Avith  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd  : 
Then,  why  should  they  love  Edward  more   than  me  ? 
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No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace ; 
And  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[^Shout  within.     A  Lancaster  !    A  Lancaster  ! 
Exe.     Hark,  hark,  my  lord  !  what  shouts  are  these  ? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,   and  Soldiers. 

K.  EdiL\    Seize    on   the   shame-fac'd  Henry !    bear 
him  hence, 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  King  of  England.  — 
You     are     the     fount     that    makes     small    brooks     to 

flow  : 
Now    stops    thy    spring ;     my    sea    shall    suck    them 

dry, 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb.  — 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower  !   let  him  not  speak. 

\^Exennt  some  with  King  Henry. 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our   course. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay. 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Gh.     Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join. 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[_Exeunt. 

YOI;.    YIII.  G 
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ACT   V. 

Scene  I.  —  Coventry. 

Enter,  tipon  the  walls,  Wakwick,   the  Mayor  of 
Coventry,  two  Messengers,  and  others. 

War  wick. 

WHERE  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant  Ox- 
ford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest   fellow  ? 

1  Mess.    By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War.     How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ?  — 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

2  Mess.     By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John   Somertille. 

War,     Say,   Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 
Somerville.     At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces. 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drwm  heard. 

War.     Then  Clarence  is  at  hand  ;   I  hear  his  drum.^ 

Som.     It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;    here   Southam  lies  : 

The  drum  your  honour  hears  marchcth  from  Warwick. 

War.     Who    should    that  be  ?    belike,  unlook'd-for 

friends. 
Sotn.    They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

March.     Flourish.     Enter  King  Edwakd,  Glostek, 

and  Forces. 

A'.  Edw.     Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and   sound  a 
parle. 
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Glo.     See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans   the  wall.   ' 

War.     O,  unhid  spite  !   is  sportful  Edward  come  ?  ' 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ?  , 

K.  Edw.     Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou    ope   the   city  '■ 
gates  ? 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee. 
Call  Edward  King,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee   these   outrages. 

War.     Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee   down  ? 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 

Glo.     I   thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said   the 
King; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  wUl  ? 

War.     Is  not  a  dukedom,   sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

Glo.     Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  Earl  to  give : 
I'll  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.      'Twas    I    that    gave    the    kingdom    to    thy 
brother. 

K.  Edw.     Why,  then,  'tis   mine,   if   but   by  War- 
wick's gift. 

War.     Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again  ; 
And  Hemy  is  my  King,  Warwick  his  subject. 

K.  Edw.    But  Warwick's  King  is  Edward's  prisoner  : 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this  ; 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  oif? 

Glo.     Alas !   that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  King  was  slyly  finger'd  from  the  deck  ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  Bishop's  palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  yoii'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.     'Tis  even  so  :  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 
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Glo.     Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time ;  kneel  down, 
kneel  down. 
Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War.     I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,   to  strike  to  thee. 

K.   Edw.     Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide 
thy  friend, 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair. 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood,  — 
'  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can   change  no  more.' 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Forces. 

War.      O     cheerful     colours  !     see    where     Oxford " 
comes. 

Oxf.     Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  the  city. 

Glo.     The  gates  are   open  ;  let  us  enter  too.  ' 

K.  Edw.     So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs.   ' 
Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle  :  ' 

If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence,  ' 

We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same.  ' 

War.     O,  welcome  Oxford,  for  we  want  thy  help.   ' 

Enter  Montague,  ^oith  Forces. 

Mont.     Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  the  city. 
Glo.     Thou    and    thy  brother    both    shaU   'by   this   ' 
treason. 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear.  ' 

K.  Edw.     The  harder  matcli"d,  the  greater  victory : 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest. 
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Enter  Somerset,  ivith  Forces. 

Som.     Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[JTe  and  his  forces  enter  the  city. 

Glo.     Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  House  of  York ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  thii'd,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clakexce,  with  Forces. 

War.     And  lo,  where   George   of  Clarence   sweeps 
along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love.  — 

[Glosxer  and  Clarence  whisper. 
Come,  Clarence,  come  ;   thou  wilt  if  Warwick  calls. 

Clar.     Father    of   Warwick,   know    you    what    this 
means?     \^Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here  ;  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee  : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou,  Warwick,   ' 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural,  ' 

To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war  ' 

Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  King  ?  ' 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 
To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrific'd  his  daughter. 
I  am.  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 
That  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe  ; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, 
(As  I  wiU  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee,  J 
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And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks.  — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 
And,   Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

K.  Edw.     Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 

Glo.     Welcome,  good  Clarence  :  this  is  brother-like. 
War.     O  passing  traitor,  perjur'd  and  unjust ! 
K.  Edw.     What,    Warwick,    wilt    thou    leave    the 
town  and  fight, 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

War.     Alas  !  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence  : 
I  will  away  towards  Barnet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K.   Edit'.     Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way.  — 
Lords,  to  the  field !      Saint  George  and  victory  ! 

[IMarch.     Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

A  Field  of  Battle  near  Barnet. 

Alarums  and    Excursions.     Enter   King   Edwakd, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Edw.     So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die  our 
fear. 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  fcar'd  us  all.  — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast :  I  seek  for  thee, 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[^Exit. 
War.     Ah !  who  is   nigh  ?    come   to    me,  friend  or " 
foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 
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Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shews ;  ] 

My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shews 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave   shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept. 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs   from  Winter's   pow'rful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that   now  are  dimm'd  with   death's  black 

veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world  : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me  ;   and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length. 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,   but  earth  and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  ayid  Somerset. 

Som.     Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !    wert   thou   as    we 

are. 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  -  Queen    from    France    hath    brought    a    puissant   ' 

power ; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah,  could'st  thou  fly  I 

War.    Why,  then  I  would  not  fly.  —  Ah,  Montague!  ] 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand. 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while. 
Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  did'st, 
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Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  Avill  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

So?n.     Ah,  Warwick  !  Montague  hath  breath' d  his 

last ; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp,   cried  out  for  "Warwick, 
And  said  —  "Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said  ;   and  more  he  spoke. 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault. 
That  might  not  be  distinguish'd :   but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear,   delivered  with  a  groan,  — 
"  O,  farewell  Warwick  !  " 

War.     Sweet  rest  his  soul!  —  Fly,  lords,   and  save' 

yourselves  ; 
For    Warwick    bids    you    all    farewell,    to    meet    in 

Heaven.  \_Dies: 

Oxf.     Away,    away,    to    meet    the    Queen's    great 


power  I 


\_Exeunt,  hearing  off  Wakavick's  body. 


Scene   III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph ;  with 
Clarence,  Gloster,  a7id  the  rest. 

K.  Edw.     Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course. 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  Avreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,   suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers,  that  the  Queen 
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Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia  have  arriv'd  our  coast,  ' 

And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us.  ' 

Clar.     A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will   dry  those  vapours  up  ; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Glo.     The  Queen  is  valu'd  thu-ty  thousand   strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her :  ' 

If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd,  ' 

Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours.  ~\ 

K.  Edw.     We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury. 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  field,  ' 

WiU  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way ;  ' 

And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented     ' 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along.  — 
Strike  up  the  drum !   cry,  Courage !  and  away. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 

Scene   IV. 

Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.     Enter  Queen   Margaeet,  Prince   Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and   Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.     Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board,        ' 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost,  ' 

And  half  our  sailors  swaUow'd  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
g2 
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Whiles  m  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 

Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 

Ah,  what  a  shame  !   ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 

Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  that  ? 

And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  him  ? 

Our  slaughter' d  friends  the  tackles  ;  what  of  these  ? 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor. 

And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

And,  though  unskilful,   why  not  Ned  and  I 

For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 

We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep. 

But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say  no. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  \\Tack. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  fair. 

And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 

What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock? 

All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

Say  you  can  swim ;  alas !  'tis  but  a  while : 

Tread  on  the  sand;   why,  there  you  quickly  sink: 

Bestride  the  rock;   the  tide  will  wash  you  off. 

Or  else  you  famish,  —  that's  a  threefold  death. 

This  speak  I,  lords,   to  let  you  understand, 

If  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 

That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 

More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 

Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear. 

Prince.     Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words. 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here ; 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 
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He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes, 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxf.     Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage. 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame.  —  ] 
O,  brave  young  Prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee  :  long  may'st  thou  live 
To  bear  his  image  and  renew  his  glories ! 

Som.     And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

Q.   Mar.     Thanks,   gentle    Somerset :  —  sweet    Ox- 
ford, thanks. 

Prince.     And  take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath  nothing 

else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     Prepare  you.  Lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand. 
Ready  to  fight :  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oxf.     I  thought  no  less  :  it  is  his  policy 
To  haste  thus  fast  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Som.     But  he's  deceiv'd :  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.     This   cheers  my  heart,  to  see   your   for- 
wardness. 
Oxf.     -Here    pitch    our    battle ;    hence  we  will    not 
budge. 


"O^ 


Flourish    and  March.     Enter  King  Edwakd,   Clak- 
ENCE,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.    Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  thorny  ' 
wood. 
Which,  by  the  Heavens'  assistance,  and  your  strength,   ' 
Must  by  the  roots   be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 
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For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out. 

Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.   Mar.     Lords,    knights,  and    gentlemen,  what    I ' 
should  say. 

My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 

Ye  see  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eyes. 

Therefore,    no    more    but    this :  —  Henry,    your    sov- 
ereign. 

Is  prisoner  to  the  foe  ;  his  state  usurp' d. 

His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain, 

His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 

And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 

You  fight  in  justice  :   then,   in  God's  name,  lords. 

Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[_Exeunt  both  Armies 


Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarums :  Excursions :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Then  enter  King  Edward,  Clarence,  Glostek, 
and  Forces  ;  with  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and 
Somerset,  as  prisoners. 

K.  Edw.     Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'   Castle  straight : 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
Go,  bear  them  hence  :   I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

Oxf.     For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

Sam.     Nor  I ;  but   stoop  with  patience  to  my  for- 
tune. 

\^Exeunt  Oxford  a7id  Somerset,  guarded.^ 

Q.  Mar.     So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 
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K.  Edw.     Is    proclamation    made,    that    who    finds 
Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

Glo.     It  is  :  and,  lo  !  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edwakd. 

K.  Edw.     Bring  forth  the  gallant :  let  us  hear  him 
speak. 
"What !   can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn'd  me  to  ? 

Prmce.     Speak    like    a    subject,    proud,    ambitious  ~ 
York. 
S'lppose  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth: 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  would'st  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.   Mar.     Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd  ! 

Glo.     That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.     Let  ^Esop  fable  in  a  winter's  night; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.     By  Heaven,  brat,  I'll    plague    you    for   that 
word. 

Q.  Mar.     Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 

Glo.     For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 

Prince.     Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back, 
-  rather. 

K.  Edw.     Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 


tongue. 


Clar.     Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.     I  know  my  duty :  you  are  all  undutiful. 
Lascivious  Edward,  —  and  thou  perjur'd   George, 
And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick,  —  I  tell  ye  all, 
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I  am  your  better,   traitors  as  ye  are  ;  — 

And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.    Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer  here.  ] 

\_Stabs  him. 

Glo.     SpraAvTst  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Glo.  stabs  him. 

CJar.     And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Clar.  stabs  him. 

Q.  Mar.     O,  kill  me  too! 

Glo.     Marry,  and  shall.  \_Offers  to  kill  her. 

K.  Edw.     Hold,  Richard,  hold!  for  we  have  done 
too  much. 

Glo.     Why  should    she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 
words  ? 

K.  Edw.     What !    doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means  for 
her  recovery. 

Glo.     Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  King,  my  brother. 
I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news.  ' 

Clar.     What?    Avhat  ? 

Glo.     The  Tower!  the  Tower!  [Exit.  ] 

Q.  Mar.       O     Ned !     sweet    Ned !     speak   to    thy  ' 
mother,  boy :  » 

Canst  thou  not  speak  ?  —  O  traitors  !  murtherers  !  —  ' 
They  that  stabb'd  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all,  ] 

Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it : 
He  Avas  a  man :  this,  in  respect,  a  child ;  -i 

And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child.  J 

What's  worse  than  murtherer,  that  I  may  name  it  ?     ' 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak ; 
And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 
Butchers  and  villains  !  bloody  cannibals  ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers  !  if  you  had,  ♦ 
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The  til  ought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse :   ' 
But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child,  ' 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off,  "I 

As,  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince  !   ' 
K.  Edw.     Away  with  her  !  go,  bear  her  hence,  per-  ' 

force. 
Q.   Mar.     Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,   dispatch  me" 
here ; 
Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death. 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ?  —  then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 
Clar.     By  Heaven  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 
Q.  Mar.     Good    Clarence,  do ;  sweet   Clarence,  do 

thou  do  it. 
Clar.     Did'st  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not 

do  it? 
Q.   Mar.     Ay,  but   thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself: 
'Twas  sin  before,  but  now  'tis  charity. 
What !   wilt  thou  not  ?  where  is  that  Devil's  butcher,   ' 
Hard-favour'd  Richard  ?     Richard,  where  art  thou  ?      ] 
Thou  art  not  here  :  murther  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  back.  ] 

K.  Edw.     Away,  I    say !     I    charge    ye,  bear  her  ' 

hence. 
Q.   Mar.     So  come  to  you    and    yours,  as  to  this  ] 

prince !  [SAe  is  taken  out. 

K.  Edw.     Where's  Richard  gone  ?  ' 

Clar.     To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess,     ' 

To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower.  ' 

A'j  Edio.     He's  sudden,  if   a  thing    comes    in   his  ] 

head. 

Now  march  we  hence  :    discharge  the  common  sort      ' 

With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London,        ' 

And  see  our  gentle  Queen  how  well  she  fares  :  ' 

By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.      \_Exeunt.    ' 
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Scene   VI. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  hook  in  his 
hand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.     Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.     Good    day,  my  lord.     What!    at    your    book' 

so  hard  ? 
K.  Hen.     Ay,    my  good    lord:    my    lord,  I    should 
say  rather. 
'Tis  sin  to  flatter  ;  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster  and  good  Devil  were  alike. 
And  both  preposterous  ;    therefore,  not  good  lord. 
Glo.     Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves  :  we  must  confer. 

l^Exit  Lieutenant. 
K.   Hen.     So    flies    the  reckless    shepherd  from  the 
wolf : 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece. 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.     Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

K.  Hen.     The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush. 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where    my  poor    young   was    lim'd,  was    caught,  and 
kill'd. 
Glo.     AVhy,  what  a  peevish  fool  Avas  that  of  Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

K.  Hen.     I,   Dtedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  dcni'd  our  course ; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy. 
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Thy  brother  Edward  ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 

Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  ! 

My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point 

Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history.  ] 

But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 

Glo.     Think' st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K.   Hen.     A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art : 
If  murthering  innocents  be  executing. 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.     Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.     Had'st  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou 
did'st  presume. 
Thou  had'st  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy,  —  that  many  a  thousand, 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's. 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
Men     for     their    sons',     wives    for     their    husbands' 

[fate,] 
[And]  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 
The  owl  shriek' d  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cri'd,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees : 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chatt'ring  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  5'et  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 
To  wit,  an  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  ' 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  had'st  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  born. 
To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st 

TOL.    VIII.  H 
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Glo.     I'll   hear    no   more ;  —  Die,  prophet,  in   thy  ' 
speech:  \_Slabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain' d. 

K.  Hen.     Ay,  and    for  much    more    slaughter  after 

this. 

0,  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee !         [Dies, 

Glo.     What!  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

Sink  in  the  ground  ?     I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 

See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  King's  death  ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  !  —  J 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  Hell;   and  say  I  sent  thee  thither, 

\_Stahs  him  again 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 
I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward. 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right? 
The  midwife  wonder' d ;  and  the  women  cri'd, 
"  0,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  !  " 
And  so  I  was  ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  Heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so. 
Let  Hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother ; 
And  this  word  'love,'  which  greybeards  call  divme, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  mc  :     I  am  myself  alone.  — 
Clarence,  beware!    thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies. 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 
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King  Henry  and  the  Prince  his  son  are  gone : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,   and  then  the  rest  ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  be  best.  — 
I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room, 
A-nd  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

\_Exit  with    the    body. 


Scene  VII. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  throne; 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  infant  Prince,  Clar- 
ence, Glostek,   Hastings,  and   others,  near  him. 

K.   Edw.      Once   more  we    sit   in   England's   royal' 
throne, 
Ee-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  Ave  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ! 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown' d 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son ; 
And  two  Xorthumberlands  ;    two  braver  men 
Ne'er    spurr'd    their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound  : 
With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security.  — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy.  — 
Youns  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch' d  the  winter's  night  ; 
Went  all  a-foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
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That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace  ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.      \_Aside.'\     I'll  blast  his  harvest  if  your  head 
were   laid  ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,   to  heave  ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back.  — 
Work  thou  the  way,  and  that   shall  execute. 

K.   Edw.      Clarence    and    Gloster,    love    my    lovely 
Queen  ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.     The  duty  that  I  owe  unto  your  Majesty 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

Queen.      Thanks,   noble    Clarence  ;    worthy  brother, 
thanks. 

Glo.     And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 
sprang'st. 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit.  — 
l^Aside.^     To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  Master, 
And  cri'd,   all  hail !   when  as  he  meant  all  harm. 

K.  Edw.     Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country's  peace  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.     What  will  your  Grace  have  done  with  Mar- 
garet ? 
Reignier,  her  father,   to  the  King  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

K.   Edw.     Away  with   her,  and  waft  her  hence    to 
France. — 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shews, 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  ? 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  !  —  farewell,  sour    annoy, 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.        \_Exeunt. 
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ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

p.  7.  "/  wonder  hmo  the  King  escaped  our  hands"  :  —  This 
reference  to  the  last  Scene  of  the  preceding  Part  is  a  mere 
dramatic  contrivance  to  establish  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  two.  Between  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
with  which  the  Second  Part  closes,  and  the  Parliament 
at  which  the  ineffectual  compromise  between  Henry 
YI.  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  made,  five  years  elapsed  : 
—  the  date  of  the  latter  was  1460.  Indeed,  the  reader 
of  these  plays  must  constantly  remember  that  he  is  not 
reading  a  chronicle,  or  even  a  history  ;  and  that  Shake- 
speare grouped  the  events  of  the  reigns  which  he  under- 
took to  illustrate  with  a  single  eye  to  dramatic  effect. 

or  wounded  dangerously  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  or 


Avounded  dangerous,"  which  has  been  hitherto  retained. 
But  as  the  passage  is  taken  bodUy  fi'ora  the  earlier  version 
of  the  play,  which  has,  "  or  wounded  dangerousUe,"  and 
as  '  dangerous '  is  never  used  as  an  adverb  elsewhere  in 
Shakespeare's  works,  it  seems  clear  that  the  omission  of 
the  adverbial  termination  in  the  folio  must  be  attributed 
to  accident. 

p.  9.  " if  Warwick  shake  his  hells  "  :  —  The  allusion  is 

to  the  little  silver  bells  with  which  falcons  were  dec- 
orated. 

p.  10.  "  But  when  the  Duke  is  slain" :  —  In  the  folio  this  line 
has  the  prefix  West\inoreland],  by  a  mistake,  w'hich  the 
octavo  enables  us  to  correct. 

"  " I  am  thine  "  ;  —  The  octavo  has,  "  Thou  art  de- 

ceiv'd :  I  am  thine,"  which  some  editors  retain. 

CI  17) 
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p.  10.       " as  the  earldom  was":  —  The  octavo  has,    "as 

the  kingdom  was  ;  "  and  the  change,  as  Malone  remarked, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  for  the  better.  The  earl- 
dom alluded  to  was  that  of  March. 

"  "  Thy  father  was,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has,  "  My  father," 

&c.,  by  a  common  error  of  the  press  :  the  octavo  has, 
"Thy  father,"  &c. 

p.  12.  ''Prove  it,  Henry" : — The  second  folio  reads,  "But 
prove  it,"  &c. 

p.  13.       " to  Henry  the  Fourth":  —  Here,   as   in   some 

other  passages,  '  Henry '  is  a  trisyllable.  In  the  quarto 
of  1600  it  is  printed  "  Henerie."  The  pronunciation  stUl 
lingers  in  England. 

p.  14.       " hear  me  but  one  word  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  hear 

but  one  word."  But  as  the  octavo  has  "  hear  me  speak," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  me '  was  accidentally  omitted. 
It  was  restored  in  the  third  folio,  and  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 

p.  16.  "  Rather  than  have  made,"  &c. :  —  Steevens  very  plau- 
sibly suggested  that  '  have '  is  here  an  accidental  repetition 
of  that  word  in  the  preceding  line. 

"  "  Stem  Faulconbridge"  : — "The  person  here  meant," 

as  Ritson  remarks,  "was  Thomas  Nevil,  bastard  son  to 
the  Lord  Faulconbridge,  '  a  man  (says  Hall")  of  no  less 
corage  than  audacitie,  who  for  his  evel  condicions  was 
such  an  apte  person,  that  a  more  meter  could  not  be 
chosen  to  set  all  the  worlde  in  a  broyle,  and  to  put  the 
estate  of  the  realme  on  an  yl  hazard.'  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  "Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the  sea." 

p.  17.       " with  victory  from  the  field"  :  — The  folio  has, 

"to  the  field"  —  a  palpable  error.  The  octavo,  the 
quarto  of  1600,  that  called  of  1619,  and  the  second  folio 
have,  "from  the  field." 

"  "Will  coast  my  crown"  :  — i.  e.,  will  watch  and  fol- 

low, or  hover  around  it,  as  a  bird  its  prey.  The  word 
was  commonly  used  in  that  sense,  which  indeed  it  has 
not  yet  lost  in  America.  The  folio  prints,  "  Will  cost" 
&c.,  which,  although  it  is  a  mere  instance  of  phono- 
graphic irregularity  of  spelling,  some  ecUtors  have  re- 
tained, in  the  sense,  will  cost  me  my  crown. 
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^  Scene  II. 

p.  19.  <<  Until  the  white  rose  that  I  tcear,"  &c. :  —  This  senti- 
ment is  expressed  almost  in  these  very  Avords  in  another 
part  of  the  octavo  version :  — 

"  I  cannot  ioie  till  this  white  rose  be  dide 
Euen  in  the  hart  bloud  of  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

"  "  Witt  I/,  courteous,"  &c. : — It  should  be  remembered 

that  "witty'  of  old  was  sj-nonj-mous  with  'sensible'  now. 

"  "  The    Queen,   with  all"  &c.  .  .  .  « Intend  here,"  &c. : 

—  Here  'with'  has  the  force  of  'and.'  Mr.  Robson 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Dyce  a  similar  construction  in  Latin  : 
"  atque  ipse  dux  cum  aliquot  prineipibxis  capiuntur."  Livy, 
xxi.  60. 
p.  20.  "A  woman-general!  what  should  we  fear?"  —  The 
folio  has,  "  A  woman's  general,"  &c.,  which  has  hitherto 
been  retained,  and,  I  believe,  without  question.  A  gen- 
eral is  to  be  feared  for  his  ability  and  the  force  under  his 
command,  whether  he  command  vmder  a  Queen  or  a 
King ;  and  Queen  Margaret,  a  woman-general,  took  the 
field  instead  of  her  feeble  husband.  The  misprmt, 
easily  made,  is  as  easily  discovered. 

Scene   HI. 

p.  22.  ^^  Dii  faciant"  &c. :  —  Stcevens  remarked  that  this 
line  is  from  Ovid's  Epistle  from  PhUlis  to  Demophoon. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  23.  "We  btidff'd  again":  —  The  folio  has,  "we  bodg'd 
again,"  which  has  been  hitherto  retained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  'bodg'd'  was  a  form  of  'botch'd,'  and  the  stran- 
ger supposition  that  the  sense  of  the  latter  word  suited 
the  context.  But  considering  the  antithesis  evidently 
intended  between  this  word,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
•  "  charg'd,"  in  the  previous  line,  with  the  comparison  to 
the  swan  beaten  back  by  the  tide,  and  the  fact  that '  budge' 
was  especially  used  to  express  the  giving  ground  in  fight, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  emendation,  which  is 
of  the  obvious  kind,  and  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
As  to  'budge,'  see  "  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo  ;  but  a-foot 
he  will  not  budge  a'  foot,"  1  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.  Sc.  4 ; 
"  as  they  did  budge  from  rascals,"  Coriolanus,  Act  I.  Sc.  6  ; 
"  let  the  first  budger  die  !  "  Ibid.  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 
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p.  24.  "But  bnckle  with  thee  blows  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
*'  But  buckler,"  &c.     The  octavo  gives  the  right  word. 

p.  26.  "  Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,"  &c.  :  —  This  line  appears  here 
in  the  octavo,  but  in  the  folio  after  the  fourth  line  below, 
"  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,"  &c.,  where  it  was  placed  by 
accident,  as  will  be  plain  from  an  examination  of  the 
passage.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  taken  bodily  from  the 
old  octavo  version,  except  that  two  new  luies  are  added  ; 
and  these  two  lines  are  added  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  allusion  to  York's  tearless  eyes  to  "Thou  wouldst  be 
fee'd,"  &c.,  less  abrupt ;  which  intention  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  line  "  Stamp,  rave,"  &c.,  and  the  interposition 
of  it  between  the  added  Imes  and  the  remainder  of  the 
passage,  entirely  defeats  ;  as,  in  that  case,  this  line  is 
isolated,  whereas  in  the  old  octavo,  as  will  be  seen  in 
our  text,  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  one  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it.  The  transposition  was  doubtless  an 
accidental  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  old 
text.  Malone  printed  the  passage  as  it  appears  in  this 
edition,  but  without  properly  supporting  the  change. 
Knight,  Collier,  and  I)yce  restore  the  disorder  of  the 
folio. 

''  "And   will   you  jmle   your   head?"  —  i.  e.,    impale, 

which  is  the  M'ord  in  the  old  octavo. 

too,  too  unpardonable  "  :  —  Air.  Halliwell   and 


Mr.  Dyce  print  "  too-too,"  &c.     See  Notes  on  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Act  II.  Sc.  6,  and  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  27.  " M-hom  fortune  captivates"  :  —  The  special  meta- 
phorical sense  now  almost  universally  attached  to  this 
word  justities,  perhaps,  the  remark  that  here  it  means, 
reduces  to  bondage. 


ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

30.  "Methinks  'tis  pride  enough,"  &c.  :  —  Thus  the  old 
octavo  ;  the  folio  having,  by  a  slight  and  pali)able  t)-po- 
graphical  error,  "  'tis /;r/re  enough,"  in  support  of  which 
Alalone  suggested  that  here  '  prize '  means  privilege,  as 
in  the  previous  Act,  p.  25,  "It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all 
vantages "  !  But  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  there 
'  prize '  means,  not  war's  right  to  take,  but  what  it  takes  ? 
Support  for  Malone's  gloss  has  yet  to  be  i)rnduced.  The 
line,  it  will  be  seen,  is  adopted  bodily  from  the  old  octavo 
version ;  and  it  is  inipossible  to  believe  that  Shakespeare, 
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in  doing  this,  changed  intentionally  a  word  -with  a  good 
and  pertinent  signification  for  one  for  which,  in  its  present 
connection,  no  proper  meaning  can  be  found. 

p.  30.       " do  I  see  three  suns  ?  "  —  This  incident  is  recorded 

by  the  chroniclers. 

"  " with  the   racking  clouds":  —  i.   e.,  the   clouds 

which  are  being  blown  into  rack. 

p.  33.  ^^  [And  very  xcell  appointed"  &c.  :  —  This  line,  which 
appears  in  the  old  octavo,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the 
continuitj'  of  the  speech,  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  by  acci- 
dent, very  plamly ;  as  the  whole  speech,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  very  trifling  variations,  is  taken 
bodily  from  the  old  version. 

"  " I  was  advertised  "  ;  —  It  should  hardly  be  neces- 

sary to  remark  that  '  advertised '  is  here  a  word  of  four 
syllables,  accented  on  the  second  and  fourth. 

p.  35.       " will    we   march    \amain'\"  :  —  The    folio    only 

omits  '  amain,'  and  by  manifest  accident. 

p.  36.  "  A\Tiy  then  it  sorts" :  —  i.  e.,  it  goes,  accords,  or  agrees 
with  o\ir  wishes. 

Scene  n. 

p.  37.  " had  ever  had  success":  —  i.  e.,  bad  conse- 
quences, the  proper  signification  of  the  word.  The 
common  use  of  the  word  in  the  present  day,  to  mean 
good  fortune,  accomplishment  of  wishes,  prosperity,  i.  e., 
good  success,  is  illogical  and  unwarranted.  All  through 
Elizabethan  literatTire  we  have  '  good  success '  and  '  bad 
success.' 

p.  38.  "  And  this  soft  courage" : —  ^lonck  ]Mason.  for  obvious 
reasons,  proposed  to  read,  '  soft  carriage,'  which  correc- 
tion was  found  in  ^Ir.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  But  the 
old  word  mvist  be  retained,  ajid  seems  clearly  to  be  what 
the  author  intended.  Not,  however,  because,  as  it  has 
been  suggested,  courage  was  used  formerly  in  the  sense 
of  heart,  spirit,  mind ;  for  no  instance  of  such  a  use  of  it 
^has  yet  been  discovered.  In  our  early,  our  very  earliest 
WTiters,  it  means  heart,  indeed  ;  but  heart  par  excellence, 
i.  e.,  boldness  of  heart,  fearlessness.  But '  courage,'  in  the 
passage  tmder  consideration,  means  encouragement.  As 
Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  in  his  invaluable  Dictionary, 
"  Courage,  the  verb,  is  used  in  our  old  writers  as  we  use 
encotirage,  and  the  noun  as  encouragement."  See  the  in- 
'  stances  quoted  from  TjTidall  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  by 
Dr.  Richardson  in  v.  The  Queen  means  to  say  that  the 
h2 
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Kinff's  tame  replies  to  her  and  to  Ch'Jford  are  poor  encour- 
agement to  those  who  are  fighting  his  battles. 

p.  38.  "  Darraign  your  battle  "  :  —  The  old  octavo  has,  "  Pre- 
pare your  battles."  The  word  '  darraign,'  used  in  the 
connection  in  which  we  here  find  it,  is  not  uncommon  in 
our  early  writers.  Its  etymology,  and  so  its  precise  sig- 
nification, is  yet  undetermined ;  but  perhaps  '  prepare,' 
*  bring  about,'  or  '  bring  to  an  issue,'  would  be  its  modern 
equivalent.     See,  — 

"  And  this  shall  hap,  that  all  the  worlde  may  know  it  is 
the  race 
And  yssue  of  a  cursed  Sjtc  that  darraygnes  such  a 
case." 
Newton's  trans,  of  Seneca's  Thebais.    1581.    fol.  46. 

p.  39.  "Since  when  his  oath,"  &c. : — The  speech  from  this 
line  is  assigned  to  Clarence  in  the  old  octavo,  where  it 
appears  thus :  — 

"  George.     Since  when  he  hath  broke  his  oath. 
For  as  we  hear  you  that  are  king 
Though  he  doe  wear  the  Crowne, 
Haue  causde  him  by  new  act  of  Parlement 
To  blot  our  brother  out  and  put  his  owne  son  in." 

But  Shakespeare,  in  revising  the  play,  changed  '  our 
brother'  to  '  mc,'  and  thus  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  these 
four  lines  to  be  a  continuation  of  Edward's  reply  to 
Queen  Margaret. 

p.  41.  "  Whoever  got  thee,"  &c.  :  — This  speech  is  assigned  to 
Warwick  in  the  folio,  but  to  Richard  in  the  octavo.  That 
the  latter  is  right  the  Queeii's  reply  makes  clear. 

"  " whence  thou  art  extraught"  :  —  i.  e.,  extracted. 

The  old  octavo  has  "  rfem''<i."  In  the  next  line  'detect' 
is  used  in  its  radical  sense,  to  uncover  or  expose. 

"  "  A  wisp  of  straw,"  &c. :  —  Scolds  and  strumpets  were 

customarily  decorated  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  As  to  'cal- 
lat,'  see  Notes  on  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

p.  42.  "Since  thou  deniest,"  &c. :  —  Thus  the  octavo:  the 
folio  has,  "  Since  thou  denied'st,"  which,  it  may  be  safely 
assiuned,  is  an  error  of  the  press. 

Scene   III. 

p.  44.  "  Forslotc  no  longer":  —  i.  e.,  delay  no  longer.  The 
word  occurs  in  several  other  writers  of  the  time.  It  has 
always  been  printed,  here,  /breslow ;  but  that  spelling, 
wliich  appears  in  the  old  copies,  is  a  mere  phonographic 
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irregularity.  The  word  is  not  like  '  foresee '  or  '  foretell,' 
but  like  « forspent,'  in  the  first  line  of  this  Scene,  'for- 
bear,' 'forget,'  &c. :  and  we  should  write /o;-yo. 

Scene  V. 

p.  45.       " the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails"  :  —  i.  e.,  of 

course,  his  fingers,  chilled  in  the  keen  air  of  the  early 
dawn.     So  iii  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  Song:  — 
"  WTien  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail." 

p.  46.       "  How  many  hours,"  &c. :  —  In  this  and  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  '  hours '  is  a  dissyllable. 

"  " daijs,  months,  and  years"  :  —  Rowe  read,  "  days, 

weeks,  months,  and  years,"  and  in  the  line  above,  "  So 
many  months  ere,"  &c.,  which  latter  correction  Avas  also 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  48.  "  O  boij,  thy  father  gave  thee  life,"  &c. :  — In  the  octavo 
version,  this  very  obscure  passage  ajipears  thus :  — 
"  Poore  boy  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late. 
And  hath  bereau'de  thee  of  thy  life  too  sone" 
This  reading  Hanmer  adopted  and  Steevens  preferred ; 
but,  although  it  seems  at  the  first  blush  to  dissipate  some 
of  the  darkness  that  hangs  over  the  passage,  because  there 
is  a  semblance  of  sense  in  the  last  line,  yet  what  can  the 
father  mean  by  saying  that  he  gave  the  son  life  too  late  ? 
And  why  was  the  transposition  made  ?  The  passage 
seems  to  be  quite  inexplicable.  Warburton,  who  was 
the  first  to  comment  upon  it,  was  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
the  reading  of  the  folio,  "  gave  thee  life  too  soon  "  meant, 
"because,  had  he  been  born  later,  he  would  not  have 
been  of  years  to  engage  in  this  quarrel,"  and  that  "be- 
reft thee  of  thy  life  too  late"  meant,  "he  should  have 
done  it  by  not  brmgmg  thee  into  being."  Henley,  adopt- 
ing the  same  view  of  the  former  phrase,  explains  the 
latter,  "  had  the  father  recognized  him  before  the  fatal 
blow,  it  would  not  have  been  too  late  to  have  saved  [to 
save]  him  from  death."  Malone  and  Steevens  consider 
•'too  late'  to  mean  recently;  and  such  may  have  been 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used.  There  may  be  some 
readers  to  whom  these  explanations  will  be  satisfactory  : 
I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  they  would  have  been  so  to 
Shakespeare.  And  yet  he  may  possibly  have  written  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  octavo,  and  have  changed  it  to 
the  reading  of  the  folio.  This  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
believe  since  my  discovery  of  the  following  line,  in  a 
speech  of  Andromache  concerning  Hector,  in  Heywood's 
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translation  of  Seneca's  Troas,  1581,  with  which  Shake- 
speare was  familiar.     See  Memoir,  Vol.  I. 

"  O  Sonne  begot  to  late  for  Troy,  but  borne  too  soone 
for  me."     Act  III.  fol.  108  b. 

It  is  at  least  not  improbable  that  the  line  in  The  True 
Tragedy  was  a  reminiscence  of  this  one,  and  that  on  the 
revision  and  rewriting  of  that  play,  the  ineffectual  change 
was  made,  hastily  and  without  sufficient  thought,  in  the 
hope  of  improving  the  passage. 

p.  49.  "iJ'en  for  the  loss  of  thee";  —  The  folio  misprints, 
^^  Men  for  the  loss,"  &c.  The  correction  which  appears 
in  the  text  occurred  independently  to  Mr.  Dyce  and  the 
present  editor ;  but  both  had  been  anticipated  by  Capell, 
who  read,  ^^  Even  for  the  loss,"  &c.  Rowe  read,  "Sad 
for  the  loss,"  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Collier  has,  ''Man  for  the 
loss,"  &c. 

Scene  VI. 

p.  50.  "  [TAe  common  people  swarm"  &c. :  — This  line,  plamly 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the  succeeding  query,  is 
omitted  from  the  folio.  Theobald  restored  it  from  the  old 
octavo  version,  from  which  this  speech  is  taken  bodily.  The 
presence  of  the  superfluoiis  line  below,  "  They  never, 
then,  had  sprimg  like  summer  flics,"  which  appears  only 
in  the  folio,  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  accidental  trans- 
position of  the  line  in  the  octavo,  and  its  subsequent 
alteration  by  the  players  or  the  printers  to  fit  it  to  its 
new  place.  Capell  omitted  it  altogether,  which  was 
hardly  justifiable. 

p.  51.  "  Whose  soul  is  that,"  &c.  :  —  Thus  the  octavo,  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  distributes  this  and  the  three 
following  lines.  The  folio  gives  from  this  line  to  "  See 
who  it  is,"  inclusive,  to  Richard,  an  arrangement  which, 
as  it  makes  Richard  ask  who  it  is  that  groans,  and  give 
directions  to  see  who  it  is,  and  comply  with  his  own 
command  and  answer  his  own  question,  must  be  regarded 
as  corrupt.  Malonc,  Stecvens,  Mr.  Singer,  and  Mr.  Dyce 
follow  the  octavo,  and  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  the  folio. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  octavo  reads,  "  his  heavy  flight," 
the  folio,  "Aer  heavy  flight;"  neither  intending  an  imper- 
sonation, and  both  avoiding  '  its.'  See  the  Note  on  "  it's 
folly,"  &c..  Winter's  Talc,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  385. 

p.  53.  "  So  shalt  thou  sinew"  :  —  The  folio  prints  this  word 
sitiotc,  a  common  spelling  of  old,  a  final  e  silent  being 
frequently  added.  A  correspondent  pronunciation  of 
the  word  still  obtains  in  New  England. 
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p.  53.  ''For  Gloste/s  dukedom  is  too  ominous"  : —  "Alluding, 
perhaps,"  says  Steevens,  "to  the  deaths  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  and  Humphrey,  Dukes  of  Gloster."  Both 
■were  murdered. 


ACT    THIRD, 

Scene  I. 

p.  54.       "Enter  Ttco  Keepers" :  —  Thus  the  octavo.     The  folio 
has,   "  E7)ter  Sinklo  and  Humphrey."     These  were    quite 
sm-ely  the  names  of  the  players  who  assumed  these  un- 
important parts. 
"  " this  laund"  :  —  The  old  form  of  '  lawn.' 

p.  55.       " thee,    sour    adversity":  —  The   folio    has,    "the 

sower  Adversaries,"  which  Pope  plausiblj-  changed  to 
"these  sour  adversities;"  and  this  reading  has  hitherto 
been  accepted.  But  Mr.  Dyce  has  asked,  (^Remarks,  &c.,) 
"  Did  not  Shakespeare  write,  '  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour 
adversitie'  i"  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  did,  because 
King  Henry  adds,  "For  wise  men  say  that  is  the  wisest 
coiirse,"  which  shows  that  he  was  quoting  a  maxim  or 
well  known  opinion  of  general  application. 

p.  56.  "  Say,  what  art  thou  [that]  talk'st "  :—  'That,'  found 
in  the  octavo  version,  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  accidentally, 
without  a  doubt. 

Scene  H. 

p.  58.  "  Sir  John  Grey"  :  —  The  octavo  and  folio  have,  "  Sir 
Richard  Grey."  Hall  tells  us  that  it  was  Sir  John  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  correction  maj'  not  be  fully  warranted. 
It  has  held  its  place,  however,  since  Pope's  time.  In  the 
next  line,  the  folio  has,  "  this  land,"  a  misprint  hardly 
worth  notice. 

p.  62.  "To  ^ohom,  my  lord?"  — The  folio  has,  "To  who?" 
&c. ;  the  octavo,  "To  whom?"  &c. 

p.  63."  "Lords,  use  her  honourably"  :  —  The  folio  has,  "use 
her  honourable;"  but  as  the  octavo  and  the  second  folio 
have  '  honourably,'  and  Gloster,  in  his  sneering  repetition 
of  the  phrase,  says,  '  honotirably,'  that  must  be  the  true 
reading. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  70.       " «D.  eternal  plant":  —  So  the  octavo:   the  folio 

has,  "  external  plant "  —  a  palpable  misprint. 
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p.  71.  "Peace,  impudent  mid  shameless  Warwick":  —  The 
second  folio  completes  this  line  by  adding  "  Peace!"  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  restores  the  original  text ;  but 
the  mere  lack  of  a  syllable  does  not  warrant  an  addition. 

"  "Proud   setter-up   and   puller-down   of  kings"  :  —  The 

reader  -will  remember  that  these  very  epithets,  which  Mar- 
garet applies  to  Warwick,  Edward,  in  a  previous  Scene, 
(Act  II.  Sc.  3,)  addresses,  with  an  immaterial  variation, 
to  the  Deity.  In  the  former  case,  the  passage  is  from  the 
old  octavo  version ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  an  addition  to  that 
version.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  old  version  it  is 
Waricick  who  m  the  fii-st  instance  is  thus  desigiiated ; 
but  how  strange  and  imwarrantable  this  supposition  is, 
the  passage  itself  makes  clear  :  — 

"  Lord  Warwicke,  I  doe  bend  my  knees  with  thine, 
And  in  that  vow  now  ioine  my  soule  to  thee. 
Thou  setter-\'p  and  ptdler-downe  of  kings 
vouchsafe  a  gentle  victorie  to  us, 
Or  let  vs  die  before  we  loose  the  dale." 

The  construction,  in  spite  of  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  second  line,  is,  "  Vouchsafe,  thou  setter-up  and 
puller-down  of  kings,  a  gentle  victory,"  &c.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  passage  in  which  the  Ime  appears  in 
both  versions  it  was  altered  on  the  revision  —  '  plucker  ' 
being  substituted  for  '  puller ; '  but  that  in  the  present 
passage  we  have  the  line  as  originally  written.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  was  probably  at  fii'st  an  unconscious  reminis- 
cence, which  was  left  undisturbed  after  it  was  perceived. 

p.  72.       " th'  abuse  done  to  my  niece": — "Other    affirm 

other  causes  [of  Warwick's  defection]  and  one  speciallie, 
for  that  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the 
earles  house  which  was  much  against  the  carles  honestie 
(whether  he  would  have  defloured  his  daughter  or  his 
neece,  the  certainty  was  not  for  both  their  honoui-s  openlie 
revealed)  for  surelie  such  ^  thing  was  attempted  by  Kmg 
Edward."     Holinshed,  p.  668,  Ed.  1586. 

p.  74.  "I'll  join  mine  eWes<  daughter":  —  Edward,  in  fact, 
married  Anne,  Warwick's  second  daughter. 


ACT    FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

75.  "Enter  King  Edward,"  &c. :  —  Of  the  nine  principal 
personages  now  upon  the  stage,  it  is  directed  in  the  folio 
with  singular  particularity  that   "four  stand  on  the  one 
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side  and  four  on  the  other;  "  the  King,  of  coiirse,  being  in 
the  middle. 

p.  75.  "  And  shall  have  your  vnll"  :  —  Howe  read,  "And  you 
shall  have,"  &c.,  and  has  been  almost  universally  fol- 
lowed. But  the  pronoun  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense  — 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  weakens  the  assertion  ;  and  the 
octavo  version  has,  "And  shall,  because  our  king,"  &c. 

p.  78.       " thy  stepposed  King  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  the 

supposed  king."     See  Louis'  speech,  Act  HI.  Sc.  3,  p.  73. 

Scene  II, 

p.  81.       " in  the  totnis  about "  :  —  Both  versions  have,  "  in 

the  towne  about."  But  m  old  MS.  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  final  e  from  a  final  s ;  and  see,  in  tlie  next 
Scene,  the  second  speech  of  the  third  Watchman,  which 
is  not  in  the  old  version. 

Scene  m. 

p.  83.       " when   we  parted    [last]":  —  The    folio    omits 

'  last,'  accidentally,  without  a  doubt,  as  the  word  appears 
in  the  octavo  version,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken 
bodily. 

p.  84.  "  ril  follow  you,"  &c. :  —  This  verse  is  imperfect,  and  a 
word  of  one  or  two  syllables  has  probably  been  lost. 
They  are  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  however,  and  there 
is  no  justification  or  ground  for  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  restore  them. 

Scene  V. 

p.  87.       " and  ship  from  thence  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  and 

shijjt  from  thence,"  which  form  shotdd,  perhaps,  be  re- 
tained, —  the  fuU  reply  being,  '  we  shall  go  to  LjTin,  and 
shall  be  shipped  from  thence  to  Flanders.'  Howe  made 
the  change. 

Scene  VI. 

p.  89.       " and  goods  [be]  confiscate"  : — The  folio  reads, 

"  and  Goods  confiscate  :"  the  syllable  which  the  rhji:hm 
requires Malone supplied.  The  second  folio  gives,  "and 
goods  confiscated,"  which  not  only  requires  the  accent  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  second  syllable,  but  makes  a  word 
which  Shakespeare  never  used.  He  always  wrote,  "  con- 
fiscate," a  form  of  the  participle  which  he  was  inclined 
to  prefer  in  all  verbs  that  would  admit  of  it. 
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Scene  YIII. 

p.  95.       "Enter   King   Henri/ ...  Exeter   and   Oxford":  —  The 
folio  has,  with  manifest  error,  "  Oxford  and  Somerset." 
"  "Let's  levy  men,"  &c. :  —  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that 

this  line  expresses  a  warlike  spirit  unsuitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  ;  and  Malone,  for  this  reason,  and  because 
in  the  old  version  the  second  speech  is  given  to  Oxford, 
assigned  this  line  to  him  —  an  arrangement  very  generally 
followed  to  this  day.     But  this  Ime  does  not  appear  in 
any  form  in  the  old  version,  where  Oxford's  speech  is,  — 
"  'Tis  best  to  look  to  this  betimes 
For  if  this  fire  do  kindle  any  further 
It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  quench  it  out." 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  revised  version,  the  second  and 
third  lines  are  made  the  basis  of  the  two  line  speech  as- 
signed to  Clarence,  while  for  the  first  the  line  is  substi- 
tuted which  is  assigned  to  King  Henry.     And  although 
it  is  so  bellicose,  and  not  improbably  should  be  assigned 
to  Oxford  or  some  other  lord,  or  made  a  part  of  Clarence's 
speech,  under  these  circumstances  the  change  would  not 
be  justifiable. 
p.  97.       "Shout   within.      A    Lancaster!      A    Lancaster":  —  It 
was  a  part  of  King  Edward's  plan  that  his  soldiers  should 
shout,  '  Long  live  King  Hem-y  ! ' 


ACT    FIFTH. 
Scene  I. 

p.  98.       "  By  this  at  Daintry  "  :  —  i.  e.,  Daventry. 

p.  99.       11 from  the  deck":  —  i.  e.,  from  the  pack.     The 

word  was  in  use  even  in  the  last  century.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  A.  S.  decan  =  to  cover, 
because  one  card  covers  another  —  a  fanciful  and  unsatis- 
factory etymology,  in  my  judgment. 

p_  100.     " shall    'by   this   treason":  —  The    folio    prints, 

"  shall  buy  this  treason,"  which  spelling  has  been  hitherto 
retained.  But  that  buy  merely  represents  the  contracted 
form  of  '  aby '  is  shown  by  the  corresponding  line  of  the 
old  version  —  "Shall  deerly  ahie  this  rebellious  act." 
This  passage  is  not  correspondent  with  "thou  shalt  buy 
this  dear,"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  III.  Sc.  2, 
where  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  all  ecUtors,  except 
Mr.  Knight,  read,  "  thou  shalt  'by,"  &c.  See  the  Note  on 
that  passage,  Yol.  lY.  p.  IIG,  and  on  "  thou  aby  it  dear," 
Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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p.  101.     " an  upright  zeal":  —  The  folio  misprints,  "in 

upright  zeale." 

"  "  Taking  the  red  rose,"  &c.  ;  —  The  folio  has  no  stage 

direction  here.  The  octavo  has,  "  Sotmd  a  Parlie,  and 
Richard  and  Clarence  whispers  togifher,  and  then  Clarence 
takes  his  red  Rose  out  of  his  hat  and  throwes  it  at  Wartcike." 

Scene  II. 

p.  104.     " like  a  clamour  in  a  vault": — The  folio   has, 

most  absui-dly,  as  a  comparison  for  the  last  accents  of  a 
dying  man,  "a  cannon  m  a  vault,"  which,  beside,  very 
certainly  might  be  distinguished  ;  whereas  a  clamour  in  a 
vault  "  might  not  be  distmguished,"  but  would  seem  an 
indistinct  murmur.  These  reasons  Avould  justify  a  cor- 
respondent conjectural  emendation  of  the  passage  ;  which 
however  is  not  needed,  the  line  in  the  old  version  being, 
"  'WTiich  sounded  like  a  clamor  in  a  vault,"  for  wliich  the 
folio  reading  is  a  mere  error  of  the  ear.  The  folio  has, 
"  that  mought  not  be  distinguished  "  —  a  form  still  in  use 
in  this  country  ;  for  was  not  the  lady  who  "  piiUed  up  her 
petticoats  and  waded  "  told  that  "  secin'  it  was  she,  Cousin 
Sally  Dilhard,  Mose,  he  mought  go  "  ?  This  form  was 
so  commonly  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  that  it  might 
with  propriety,  perhaps,  be  retained  in  the  text. 

Scene  V. 

p.  109.     " or  I  will  charm  yoiu*  tongue"  :  —  See  the  Note 

on  "charm  your  tongues,"  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3, 
p.  405. 

p.  110.  "The  Tower,  the  Tower":  — The  folio  accidentally 
omits  the  first  article. 

p.  111.  " irhere  is  that  Devil's  butcher?"  —  The  folio,  su- 
perfluously, as  regards  both  sense  and  rhythm,  reads, 
"where  is  that  divels  butcher  Richard?"  That  this  is  a 
mere  accidental  repetition,  appears  fi-om  the  passage  in 
the  old  version,  from  which  this  is  taken  bodily  :  — 

""WTiears  the  Divels  butcher  hard  favored  Richard 
Richard  where  art  thou  ?  "  &c. 


Scene  VI. 

p.  112.     '<  A  Room  in  the  Tower  "  :  —  The  old  version  places  this 
Scene  "m  the  Tower;"  the  folio,  "on  the  Walles." 

"         " the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird  "  :  —  Monck 
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Mason  remarked  upon  this  passage,  "  The  word  mate  h 
here  used  m  a  very  uncommon  sense,  not  for  the  mate  of 
the  female,  hut  for  the  male  parent :  the  sweet  bird  is 
evidently  his  .son  Prince  Edward."  The  remark  is  almost 
*  equally  applicable  to  the  true  reading,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  folio  having  "Male"  the  octavo 
"  Maile." 

p.  112.     "Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  "  &c.  :  —  This  speech  appears 
thus  in  the  old  octavo  version  :  — 

"  Why,  what  a  foole  was  that  of  Crete  ? 
That  taught  his  sonne  the  ofHce 
Of  a  birde,  and  yet  for  all  that  the  poore 
Fowlo  was  drownde." 

The  verse  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Scene  in  the  old  ver- 
sion is  measured  and  musical ;  but  here  we  have  no  sem- 
blance of  rhythm,  and  none  of  verse,  except  the  capitals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lines.  Yet  the  thought  is  exactly 
the  same  in  both  versions.  The  variation  is  clearly  due, 
ill  a  great  mcasiire,  if  not  entirely,  to  accidental  corruption 
of  the  original  text ;  and  therefore  the  passage  is  marked 
as  common  to  both  versions. 

p.  113.      " wives  for  their  husbands'   [fnfe]  "  :  —  '  Fate,'  at 

the  end  of  this  Imc,  and  '  And,'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  are  not  found  in  the  first  folio,  but  are  supplied  in 
the  second.  The  lines  here  are  irregular  in  the  old  ver- 
sion, and  appear  to  have  been  carefully  re- written  on  the 
revision  ;  and  the  construction  of  the  two  preceding  lines, 
to  which  these  two  parenthetical  lines  are  plainly  intended 
to  conform,  warrants  the  emendation. 

"  "The   raven    rook'd    her": — In    illustration   of   the 

meaning  of  this  word,  to  squat,  Mr.  Collier  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  The  Fardlc  of  Fashions,  1555  :  — 
"  After  a  mooste  comely  sorte  she  rucketh  downe  upon 
the  groundc,  not  niTiche  unlike  the  sitting  of  our  gentle- 
women oftentimes  here  in  England." 

"  " in  dismal  discord  sung  "  :  — The  folio  has  "  dis- 

cords;" but  the  old  A-ersion,  from  which  the  passage  is 
taken  bodily,  has  "discord;"  and  Shakespeare  would 
not  needlessly  be  at  the  trouble  to  write,  '  discord.s  sung.' 

"  "To  wit,  —  an  indigested  and  deformed  lump":  —  In 

the  old  version,  "To  wit:  an  tmdigest  created  lumpe  ;  " 
and  Mr.  Dyce  very  ])lausil)ly  conjectures  that  Shake- 
speare having  expanded  the  latter  clause  into  a  complete 
verse,  '  To  wit '  was  accidentally  retained  in  the  folio, 
contrarv  to  his  intention. 
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Scene  VII. 

115.  " threefold  renown' d  "  :  —  It  is  hardly  worth  ■while 

to  notice  the  folio's  misprint,  "  renowne." 

"  " undoubted    champions":  —  i.    e.,    unwavering, 

fearless  champions. 

116.  " and  that  shall  execute  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  and 

that  shalt  execute,"  —  a  trifling  misprint,  or  perhaps  the 
result  of  an  imperfect  correction  of  the  passage  in  the 
old  version,  which  has,  "  and  thou  shalt  execute."  "That " 
refers,  of  course,  to  Richard's  shoulder :  the  precedmg 
<'  thou  "  to  his  head. 

"  "  Qiwen.     Thanks,    nohle    Clarence,"    &c.  :  —  The   foUo 

assigns  this  line  to  Clarence,  with  a  new  prefix,  "  Cla.," 
which  is  evidently  a  misprint  of  "  Qti.;"  for  the  line  is 
assigned  to  her  in  the  old  version,  and  most  appropriately, 
when  Clarence  kisses  her  son  in  token  of  reconciliation. 
Theobald  restored  it  to  her.  In  King  Charles  I.'s  copy, 
however,  his  ^Majesty,  in  the  plenary  exercise  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  old  version,  changed 
Cla.  to  King,  which  Steevens  discovering,  that  distribu- 
tion was  loyally  adopted,  and  has  hitherto  been  preserved, 
although  in  defiance  of  authority,  and  in  opposition  to 
tlie  finer  significance  of  the  speech. 
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"  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  King  Richard  the  third.  Contain- 
ing, His  treacherous  Plots  against  his  brother  Clarence :  the 
pitticfuU  murther  of  his  innocent  nej^hewes  :  his  tyrannicall 
vsurpation  :  Avith  the  whole  course  of  his  detested  life,  and  most 
deserued  death.  As  it  hath  beene  latel;^  Acted  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  AT  LON- 
DON, Printed  by  Valentme  Sims,  for  Andrew  "Wise,  dwelling 
in  Paules  Chuch-yard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Angell.  1597." 
4to.     47  leaves. 

The  same,  "ByAVilliam  Shake-speare.  London  Prhited  by 
Thomas  Crecde,  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwellmg  in  Paules  Chiuxh- 
yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  ^\jigell.     1598."     4to.     47  leaves. 

The  same,  "  Newly  augTnentcd,  By  William  Shakespeare. 
London  Printed  bv  Thomas  Creede,  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling 
in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell.  1602." 
4to.     46  leaves. 

The  same,  "  London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  and  are  to 
bo  sold  by  Matthew  Lawe,  dwelling  in  Paiiles  Church-yard,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Foxe,  near  S.  Austins  gate,  1605."  4to.  46 
leaves. 

Richard  the  Third  occupies  thirty- two  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  viz.  :  from  p.  173  to  p.  204  inclusive,  m  the  division  of 
Histories. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE,  Henry  MII.'s  great  Lord  Chancellor, 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  materials  of  -uhich  this 
historical  tragedy  is  btult.  More  wrote  a  History  of  King  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  which,  although  he  left  it  unfinished,  was  nearly 
complete  enough  for  the  world's  purposes  and  Shakespeare's  ; 
for  it  relates  the  incidents  of  Richard's  life  and  reign  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  defection,  after  the 
murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower.  This  history  was  copied 
and  continued  in  his  chronicle  by  Grafton,  (who  is  supposed  to 
have  had  access  to  Flore's  sources  of  information,)  and  again  by 
Hall  and  Holinshed  in  theirs ;  and  so  Shakespeare,  gomg  to  the 
latter  authors,  as  his  custom  Avas  when  he  had  a  historical  play 
in  hand,  found  in  their  pages  an  almost  contemporary  sketch  of 
the  events  and  personages  which  he  embodied  in  this  most  vig- 
orous and  \\\\A  dramatic  pictui-e  of  the  character  and  the  career 
of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets.  He  adhered  closely  to  his  au- 
thority ;  and  except  in  the  composition,  the  light  and  shade,  the 
color,  and  the  spu-it  of  his  work,  —  in  a  word,  all  that  which 
makes  it  a  work  of  art  instead  of  a  record  of  facts,  —  we  have 
m  Shakespeare's  play  a  foithful  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  ^More's 
carefully  limned  portrait  of  Richard. 

This  fact  directly  touches  the  question  so  much  discussed, 
whether  the  humpbacked  tyrant  and  red-handed  usurper  of 
the  play  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  Richard  of  history.  For 
if  wrong  has  been  done  in  this  matter,  it  is  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  and  not  of  Shakespeare's  doing.  Shakespeare  took  the 
Richard  that  he  found  in  chronicle  and  in  tradition  ;  it  was  not 
for  him  to  seek  farther  than  was  written,  or  to  know  move  than 
was  reported.  But  had  he  searched  for  evidence  and  weighed 
it  carefully,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  have  discov- 
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ered  any  reasons  for  making  essential  change  in  the  character  of 
his  hero ;  and  as  to  a  murder,  more  or  less,  what  was  that  to 
his  piirpose,  or  what  is  it  to  ours  ?  Surely  before  the  Boswell- 
ism  of  these  latter  days  there  was  never  biography  more  worthy 
of  belief  than  the  royal  one  written  by  that  under-sheriff  of 
London.  Richard  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  two  Princes 
were  murdered  in  1483  :  More  was  born  in  London  in  1480, 
and  wrote  this  biography  about  1513,  when  Dighton,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  those  poor  boys,  was  yet  alive.  "Dighton," 
he  says,  speakmg  of  the  fate  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder, 
"  yet  walketh  on  alive,  in  good  possibility  to  be  hanged  ere  he 
die."  The  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  was  the  son  of  a  judge  that 
was,  of  the  King's  Bench,  —  the  bench  from  which  Richard  had 
just  been  ousted,  the  King's  who  had  just  ousted  him,  —  and  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  of  this 
play,  —  that  Morton  who  is  "  fled  to  Richmond,"  and  who  had 
his  reward  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  had  seen 
Jane  Shore, —  her  very  self,  though  ancient,  decrepit,  and  forlorn. 
Better  opportunity  than  More's  to  know  the  tiiith  about  Rich- 
ard there  could  not  be ;  unless,  indeed,  he  had  been  of  that 
king's  own  household,  instead  of  his  chief  and  chiefly  trusted 
ecclesiastical  supporter's ;  and  even  then  caution  might  have 
concealed  that  from  him,  Richard  living,  which,  Richard  dead, 
tradition  truly  told  him.  Add  to  this  his  monumental  probity, 
his  goodness  of  disposition,  his  penetration,  his  professional 
training  as  a  sifter  of  evidence,  and  the  calm,  impartial  tone  of 
his  narrative,  and  there  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  higher  degree 
of  credibility  than  that  which  attaches  to  his  work.  And  be- 
sides all  this,  it  was  received,  not  only  without  protest,  but 
without  doubt,  and  was  adopted  by  Grafton  and  Hall,  who 
both  lived  near  enough  to  Richard's  time  to  know  if  any  ground 
of  doubt  existed,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  position,  as  well  as  ability.  Notable  unanimity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  Richard  among  all  whom  he  left  behind 
him  forbids  us  to  believe  that  More  wrote  with  malice,  or  preju- 
dice, or  even  carelessness.  Such  universal  condemnation  of 
one  man,  and  he  a  king,  is  not  told  of  in  history.  It  was  a 
living  force  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is  to  be  traced  even  in 
the  title  pages  of  the  early  quarto  editions  of  this  play.  For 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  those ;    and   the   crafty  bookseller 
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knew  his  public  and  its  feeling  towards  Richard  III.,  when  he 
enumerated  "  his  treacherous  plots  against  his  brother  Clarence  : 
the  pittiefuU  murther  of  his  innocent  nephews :  his  tyranicall 
usirrpation :  with  the  whole  course  of  his  detested  life  and  most 
deserved  death.'*  Crafty  booksellers  did  not,  unless  trade 
habits  have  much  changed,  thus  waste  tj-pe,  to  say  nothing  of 
rhetoric  purchased  at  cost  of  sack,  if  not  of  coin,  in  making 
title  pages  without  interest,  and  that  of  approving  sort,  to  those 
to  whom  they  hoped  to  vend  their  wares  ;  and  the  nine  editions 
that  have  sur\'ived  of  this  separate  play  —  three  published  after 
the  appearance  of  the  folio  —  are  witnesses  of  the  approval  with 
which  it  was  read,  as  well  as  seen,  by  Shakespeare's  contempo- 
raries. Gentle  and  simple,  they  were  well  content  with  the 
Richard  that  he  gave  them  ;  and  they  knew  more  on  that  subject 
without  study  than  we  can  with  it.  ISIodern  days  have  produced 
some  apologists  for  Richard,  who  urge  that  his  laws  were  wise 
and  his  rule  sagacious  and  beneficent ;  but,  unless  we  let  an 
English  horizon  bound  our  \iew,  we  need  not  History's  aid  to 
see  a  cold-hearted  and  remorseless  usurper  gain  a  throne  by- 
perjury  and  blood,  and  tjTamiize  with  such  subtle  and  far- 
seeing  prudence  that  all  the  world  looks  on  in  wonder.  A\Tiat 
a  barrier  is  that  English  Channel !  across  which  some  ideas  are 
so  long  —  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  —  in 
passing,  that  it  has  to  this  day  made  it  possible  for  all  men  to 
see  an  open  refutation  of  the  only  semblance  of  an  argiunent 
brought  against  the  characteristic  truth  of  Shakespeare's  crook- 
backed  tyi-ant. 

The  chronicles  are  the  only  source  of  this  play.  The  events 
of  Richard  III.'s  reign  had  been  di-amatized  before  Shakespeare's 
day,  it  is  true,  in  a  work  which,  though  not  less  poor  in  expres- 
sion and  clumsy  in  construction  than  the  old  Troublesome  Raigne 
of  King  John,  must,  like  that,  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  histori- 
cal play.*     But  Shakespeare  was  in  no  manner  indebted  to  this 

*  "The  True  Tratr;edie  of  Richard  the  third:  Wherein  is  showne  the  death 
of  Edward  the  fourth,  with  the  smothering  of  the  two  yoong  Princes  in  the 
Tower :  With  a  lamentable  ende  of  Shore's  wife,  an  example  for  all  wicked 
women.  And  lastly,  the  coniunction  and  ioining  of  the  two  noble  Houses, 
Lancaster  and  Yorke.  As  it  was  playd  by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  Players. 
London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  William  Barley,  at 
his  shop  in  Newgate  Market,  neare  Clirist  Church  doore.  1594." 
l2 
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drama,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  hint  for  Richard's  cry,  "Ahorse, 
a  horse  !  "  &c.,  and  the  appearance  of  ghosts,  uistead  of  Holin- 
shed's  devils,  before  the  battle. 

As  to  the  date  when  Richard  the  Third  was  written,  we  only 
know  that  it  must  have  been  between  the  time  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  The  True  Tragedy  into  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth  and  1597,  — most  probably  in  1593  or  early  in  1594. 

The  text  of  Richard  the  Third  is  very  corrupt  in  all  the  old 
editions.  That  of  the  folio  is  more  than  usually  marred  by 
errors  of  the  press,  and  is,  besides,  without  some  brief  passages 
of  interest  which  appear  in  the  quartos.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  of  the  quartos,  even  in  its  best  form,  —  the  earliest,  —  is  so 
badly  printed  as  to  be  remarkable  in  this  resjject  among  the 
badly  prmted  di-amas  of  its  period ;  and  this  in  its  turn  omits 
several  important  passages  —  one  of  more  than  fifty  lines  — 
which  are  found  in  the  folio.  The  repetition  of  certain  errors 
peculiar  to  the  quarto  of  1602  shows  that  the  text  of  the  folio 
was  printed  from  a  copy  of  that  edition ;  but  the  important 
additions  to  and  corrections  of  its  text  are  undeniable  evidence 
that  the  copy  in  question  had  been  subjected  to  carefullest 
revision  at  the  hands  (it  seems  to  me  beyond  a  doubt)  of  Shake- 
speare himself,  by  which  it  gained  much  smoothness  and  cor- 
rectness, and  lost  no  strength.  In  mmute  beauties  of  rhythm, 
in  choice  of  epithets,  and  m  the  avoidance  of  bald  repetition,  (a 
fault  unusually  frequent  in  the  quarto  text,)  the  play  was  greatly 
improved  by  this  revision ;  and  while  some  of  the  passages 
foimd  in  the  folio  and  not  in  the  quartos  may  have  been  omitted 
from  the  ^IS.  from  which  the  latter  was  printed,  for  the  sake 
of  abbreviating  so  long  a  drama,  many  of  them  are  evidently 
fi-om  the  perfecting  hand  of  the  author  in  the  maturity  of  his 
powers.  This  being  the  case,  the  faults,  whether  of  omission  or 
of  commission,  in  the  folio  text  must  be  assumed  as  accidental 
only ;  and  its  authority,  although  impaired  in  minute  matters, 
must  be  maintained  —  say,  rather,  maintains  itself.  It  furnishes 
the  true  text,  and  the  best ;  though  we  are  fortunate  m.  having 
the  quartos,^especiaIly  that  of  1597,  to  dejjcnd  upon  when  the 
folio  is  corrupt.  Every  variation  between  the  old  texts  which 
modifies  the  sense  however  slightly,  or  gives  the  faintest  differ- 
ence of  tone  to  expression,  is  recorded  m  the  Notes,  with  com- 
ment when  it  seemed  desirable,  and  often  with  full  quotation, 
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that  the  reader  may  use  his  own  judgment.  A  notice  of  every 
difference  would  have  cumbered  these  pages  with  trifles  labo- 
riously obtaiaed,  and  entirely  worthless,  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  gratification  of  that  feeble  and  anUe  semblance  of  intellec- 
tual activity  —  bibliomaniac  curiosity. 

The  events  represented  in  this  play  occurred  during  a  period 
of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years :  from  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Tewksbury,  1471,  to  that  of  Bosworth  field,  1485. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

King  Edwabd  the  Fourth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  V.,  )    Sotis  to 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  5  ^AeKing. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  "j 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  afterwards  >  Brothers  to  the  King. 

King  Richard  III.,  J 

A  young  Son  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VH. 
Cardinal  Bouchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 
Thomas  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York, 
John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Son. 
Earl  Rivers,  Brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen. 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grey,  her  Sons. 
Earl  of  Oxford. 
Lord  Hastings. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Lovel. 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughan. 
Sir  Richard  Ratcliff. 
Sir  William  Catesby. 
Sir  James  Tyrrel. 
Sir  James  Blount. 
Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Christopher  Urswick,  a  Priest.  Another  Priest. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Sheriff  of  Wiltshire.     A  Keeper  in 

the  Tower. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  to  King  Edward  IV. 
I^Iargaret,  Widow  of  King  Henry  "VT. 
Duchess  of  York,  Mother  to  King  Edward  IV.,  Clarence,  and 

Gloster. 
Lady  Anne,  Widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 
A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants ;    tico   Gentlemen,  a   Pursuivant, 
Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Messengers,  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  &c. 


SCENE  :  Ensland, 


o* 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF 

KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

WITH  THE  LANDING  OF  EARL  RICHMOND,  AND 
THE  BATTLE  AT  BOSWORTH  FIELD. 


ACT    I. 

Scene    I.  —  London.      A  Street. 
Enter  Oldster. 

Gloster. 

NOW  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  sunfimer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lower'd  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  ; 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our.  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Qrim-visagd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 

(141; 
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Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,   and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 
I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,   sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,   scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them ;  — 
Why,  I,   in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unless  to  see  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : 
And  therefore,   since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 
By  ch'unken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 
To  set  my  brothgjr-^larence  and  the  King 
In  deadly  hate,  the  one  against  the  other : 
And,  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just 
As  I  am_  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murtherer  shall  be. 
Dive,    thoughts,    down    to    my    soul:,  here     Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Claeence,  guarded,  and  Brakenbury. 

Brother,  good  day.     What  means  this  armed  guard, 
That  waits  upon  your  Grace  ? 

Clarence.  His  Majesty, 

Tcnd'ring  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  th'  Tower. 
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Glo.     Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Glo.     Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours  ; 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers. 
O,  belike  his  Majesty  hath  some  intent 
That  you  should  be  new  christen'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what's  the  matter,   Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.     Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know  ;  but  I  protest, 
As  yet  I  do  not :  but,   as  I  can  iearn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams  ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  tl^e  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be  ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,   and  such  like  toys  as  these. 
Have  mov'd  his  Highness   to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.     Why,    this    it    is,    when    men    are    rul'd    by 


women ! 


'Tis  not  the  King  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower: 

My  Lady_Grey,..liis.  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she 

That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 

Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 

Anthony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there. 

That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 

From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered  ? 

We  are  not  safe,   Clarence  ;   we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.     By  Heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But*the  Queen's  kindred,   and   night-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  King  and  ^Mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Glo.     Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  Lord  Chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  think  it  is  our  way, 
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If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  King, 

To  be  her  men  and  wear  her  livery : 

The  jealous  o'er-worn  widow  and  herself, 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen, 

Ai-e  mighty  gossips  in  our  monarchy. 

Brakenhury.     I  beseech  your  Graces    both    to  par- 
don me  : 
His  Majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Glo.     Even    so ;    an    please    your  worship,  Braken- 
hury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say. 
"We  speak  no  treason,  man :   we  say  the  King 
Is  wise  and  virtuous  ;    and  his  noble  Queen 
"Well  struck  in  years  ;  fair,   and  not  jealous  :  — 
"We   say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue; 
And  that  the   Queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

B7'ak.     "With    this,    my    lord,    myself   have    naught 

to  do. 
Glo.     Naught  to  do  with   Mistress    Shore  ?     I    tell 
thee,  fellow. 
He  that  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 
Brak.     What  one,  my  lord  ? 
Glo.     Her  husband,  knave.     Would'st  thou  betray 

me  ? 
Brak.     I  do    beseech   your    Grace    to   pardon   me ; 
and  withal. 
Forbear  your  conference  witli  the  noble  Duke. 

Clar.     We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will 

obey. 
Glo.     We  are  the  Queen's  abjccts,  and  must  obey. — 
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Brother,  farewell  :  I  will  unto  the  Kuig ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  King  Edward's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  ^disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.     I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.     Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you : 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce  :  farewell. 

\_Exeunt  Clarence,  Brakexbury,  and  Guard. 

Glo.     Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  re- 
turn. 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  !  —  I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  Heaven, 
If  Heaven  avlH  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?   the  new-deliver'd  Hastings  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.      Good    time    of   day    unto    my    gracious 
lord. 

Glo.     As  much  unto  my  good  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment? 

Hast.    With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must ; 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.     No  doubt,  no  doubt ;    and  so   shall  Clarence 
too ; 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 
And  have  prevail' d  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hast.     More  pity  that  the  eagles  should  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.     What  news  abroad  ? 

vol/.    VIII.  J 
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Hast.     No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home:  — 
The  King  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.     Now,  by  Saint   Paul,  that   news   is   bad   in- 
deed. 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 
And  over-much  consum'd  his  royal  person : 
"Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
Where  is  he  ?  in  his  bed  ? 

Hast.     He  is. 

Glo.      Go  you  before,   and  I  will  follow  you. 

\_Exit  Hastings. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope  ;   and  must  not  die 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  Heaven, 
m  in,   to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another   day  to  live  : 
Which  done,   God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in  ! 
For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 
What  though  I  kill'd  her  husband  and  her  father ! 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love, 
As  for  another  secret   close  intent, 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes  ;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns  ; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 

\^Exit. 
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Scene  II. 

The   Same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  the  corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  home  in 
an  open  coffin,  Gentlemei)  hearing  halberds  to  guard 
it  ;  and  Lady  Anne  as  mourner. 
Anne.     Set  down,  set   down  your  honourable  load, 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse, 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  — 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king  ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  ! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter' d  son, 
Stabb'd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these  wounds  ! 
Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes  :  — 
0,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes  ! 
Cursed  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Cursed  the  blood  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  ! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wTetch, 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  wolves,  to   spiders,  toads, 
Or  any  creeping  venom' d  thing  that  lives  ! 
If  ^ver  he  have  child,   abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 
Whose  ugly  and  imnatural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  ! 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him 
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Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee  !  — 
Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there  ; 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  this  weight, 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  King  Henry's  corse. 

[_The  Bearers  take  up  the  corpse  and  advance. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.     Stay  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 

Anne.     What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.     Villains,   set  down   the    corse ;    or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 
ril  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys  ! 

1    Gentleman.      My   lord,    stand   back,   and   let   the 
coffin  pass. 

Glo.     Unmanner'd  dog  !    stand   thou  when  I   com- 
mand : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast. 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[T/ie  Bearers  set  down  the  coffin. 

Anne.    "What !   do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid  ? 
Alas  !   I  blame  you  not ;   for  you  are   mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  Devil.  — 
Avaunt,   thy  dreadful  minister  of  Hell ! 
Thou  had'st  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have  :    therefore,  be   gone. 

Glo.     Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

Anne.    Foul  devil,  for  God"s  sake,  hence,  and  trouble 
us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  Earth  thy  Hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries.  — 
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0  gentlemen,   see,  see !   dead  Henry's  wounds 

Open  their  congeal'd  mouths  and  bleed  afresh  !  — 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity, 

For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 

From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells  : 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.  — 

O   God,  which   this   blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death  ! 

O  Earth,  which  this  blood  drink' st,  revenge  his  death  ! 

Either,  Heaven,   with   lightning    strike    the    murtherer 

dead. 
Or,  Earth,  gape  open  wide  and  eat  him  quick. 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  King's  blood, 
Which  his  Hell-govern' d  arm  hath  butchered  ! 

Glo.     Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne.     Villain,  thou   know'st  nor  law  of   God  nor 
man  : 
Xo  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Glo.     But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 

Anne.     O,  wonderful,  Avhen  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 

Glo.     More  wonderful  when  angels  are  so  angry.  — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  crimes  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.     Vouchsafe,  diffus'd  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo.      Fairer    than    tongue  can  name   thee,  let    me 
have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Anne.     Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst 
make 
No  excuse  current  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.     By  such  despair  I  should  accuse  myself. 
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Anne.     And,    by  despairing,   shalt   thou    stand   ex- 
cus'd; 
For  doing  -worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  did'st  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

GIo.     Say  that  I  slew  them  not  : 

Anne.  Then  say  they  were  not  slain : 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.     I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.     Xay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 

Anne.     In  thy  foid  throat    thou  li'st  :    Queen  Mar- 
garet sa^y  | 
Thy  murth'rous  'falchion  smoking  in  his  blood  ; 
The  which  thou  once  did'st  bend  against  her    breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

GJo.     I  was  provoked  by  her  sland'rous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Amie.     Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Did'st  thou  not  kill  this  King  ? 

Glo.     I  grant  ye. 

Anne.     Do'st  gi-ant  me,  hedge-hog  ?  then,  God  grant 
me  too, 
Thou  may'st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  ! 

Glo.     The  better  for  the  King  of  Heaven  that  hath 
him. 

Anne.     He    is   in  Heaven,  where   thou   shalt  never 
come. 

Glo.      Let    him  thank    me,  that  holp  to  send    him 
thither  ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  Earth. 

Anne.     And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  Hell. 

Glo.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 

Anne.     Some  dungeon. 
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Glo.     Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.     Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thoi\  liest. 

Glo.     So  will  it,  Madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.     I  hope  so. 

Glo.  I  know  so.  —  But,  gentle  Lady  Anne,  — 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  something  into  a  slower  method ;  — 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Anne.     Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd  effect. 

Glo.     Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  Avorld, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.     If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.     These  eyes  could    not    endure    that    beauty's 
^\Tack ; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun, 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.     Black    night    o"ershade    thy  day,  and  death 
thy  life  ! 

Glo.     Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature  ;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.     I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng"d  on  thee. 

Glo.     It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  revensc'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Aune.     It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  reveng"d  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 

Glo.     He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.     His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.     He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.     Xame  him. 
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Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.     The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne.     Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here  :    \_she  spits  at  him.'\     Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.     'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake  ! 

Glo.     Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.     Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !    thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.     Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne.     Would    they  were    basilisks,  to  strike  thee 
dead ! 

Glo.     I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once, 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear ; 
No,  when  my  father  York,  and  Edward,  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him ; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 
That  all  the  standcrs-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash' d  with  rain ;    in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could   never  learn  sweet  smoothing  word ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

[_She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  tliy  lip  such  scorn ;    for  it  was  made 
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For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 

Lo,  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 

Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 

And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 

I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 

And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

\_He  lays  his  hreasf.  open  :  she  offers  at  it 
with  his  siL'ord. 
Nay,   do  not  pause  ;    for  I  did  kill  King  Henry ;  — 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  dispatch ;    'twas  I  that  stabb'd   young   Ed- 
ward ;  — 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[S/je  lets  fall  the  sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.      Arise,    dissembler ;     though    I    wish     thy 
death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.     Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it 

Anne.     I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and  even  Avith  the  word. 
This  hand,  -which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  far  truer  love  : 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 

Anne.     I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.     'Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.     I  fear  me  both  are  false. 

Glo.     Then,  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.     Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.     Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.     That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 

Glo.     But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.     All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 
j2 
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GIo.     Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring, 
[Anne.     To  take,  is  not  to  give.] 

[She  puts  on  the  ring. 
Glo.     Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger, 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 
Anne.     What  is  it  ? 

Glo.     That  it    may  please  you  leave  these  sad  de- 
signs 
To  him  that  hath  most  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-House, 
Where,   (after  I  have  solemnly  interr'd. 
At  Chertsey  Monast'ry,  this  noble  King, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears,) 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you: 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.     With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.  — 
Tressel  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 
Glo.     Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne.  'Tis  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tressel,  and  Berkley. 
Gent.     Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 
Glo.     No,  to  White-Friars  ;  there  attend  my  coming. 
[Exeunt  the  rest,  loith  the  corpse. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won? 
I'll  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What!  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband  and  his  father. 
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To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 

"With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 

The  bleeding  witness  of  my  hatred  by, 

Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me, 

And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 

But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  —  all  the  world  to  nothing  !     Ha  ! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 

Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,   some  three  months  since, 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  J[Pevvksbury  ? 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman,  — 

Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature. 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal, — 

The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,   and  am  mis-shapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while  : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,   although  I  cannot. 

Myself  to  be  a  marv'llous  proper  man. 

I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass. 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors. 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But,*  first,   I'll  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave. 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love.  — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  \^Exit. 
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SCEISTE     III. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  th.e  Palace. 

I 

Enter    Queen    Elizabeth,    Lord    Rivers,    and   Lord 

Grey. 

Rivers.     Have  patience,  madam :  there's  no  doubt, 
his  Majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom' d  health. 

Grey.     In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse  : 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his   Grace  with  quick  and  merry  eyes. 

Queen  Elizabeth.     If  he  were  dead,  what  would  be- 
tide on  me  ? 

Grey.     No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.     The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Grey.     The  Heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly 
son. 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.     Ah,  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.     Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  Protector? 

Q.   Eliz.     It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  King  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Grey.     Here   come   the  Lords   of  Buckingham   and 

Stanley. 
Buckingham.     Good  time   of  day  unto  your  Royal 

Grace. 
Stanley.     God    make    your    Majesty   joyful    as   you 

have  been  ! 
Q.  Eliz.     The   Countess  Richmond,  good  my  Lord 

of  Stanley, 
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To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's   your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,   assur'd, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stmi.     I  do  beseech  you,   either  not   believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers. 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

Q.   Eliz.     Saw  you    the   King  to-day,  my  Lord   of 
Stanley  ? 

Stan.     But  now,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  Majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.     What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords  ? 

Buck.     Madam,  good  hope  :  his  Grace  speaks  cheer- 
fully. 

Q.  Eliz.     God  grant  him  health !     Did  you   confer 
with  him  ? 

Buck.     Ay,  Madam  :   he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers. 
And  between  them  and  my  Lord  Chamberlain; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.   Eliz.     Would   all   were    well !  — But   that  will 
never  be  : 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height 

E7iter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 
Glo.     They  do    me  -\ATong,   and  I  will    not    endure 
■    it. — 
Who  is  it  that  complains  unto  the  King 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,   and  love  them  not  ? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  Grace  but  lightly 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
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Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  nfiust  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,   and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Grey.     To  whom    in   all  this  presence  speaks  your 
Grace  ? 

Glo.     To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injur'd  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  ?  — 
Or  thee  ?  —  or  thee  ?  —  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you   all !     His  Royal  Grace,  — 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish !  — 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Q.  Eliz.    Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
The  King,  on  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else,  — 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shews  itself. 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send  ;    that  he  may  learn  the  ground 
[Of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it.] 

Glo.     I  cannot  tell ;  —  the  world  is  grown   so  bad 
That  MTens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.    Eliz.     Come,    come,    we    know    your    meaning, 
brother  Gloster  : 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends'. 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  I 

Glo.     Meantime,    God    grants   that  I  have  need  of 
you : 
Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means  ; 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;    while  great  promotions 
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Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

Q.    EJiz.     By  him   that   rais'd   me    to    this    cnrehiy 
height  ^ 

From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd 
I  never  did  incense  his  Majesty 
Against  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ;   but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury, 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo.     You  may  deny,  that  you  were  not  the  mean 
Of  my  Lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment. 

Rii\     She  may,  my  lord;   for  — 

Glo.     She    may,   Lord    Rivers,  —  why,   who    knows 
not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments  ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
'WTiat  may  she  not  ?     She  may,  —  ay,  marry,  may  she,  — 

Riv.     What,  marry,  may  she  ? 

GJo.     What,  marry,  may  she?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  and  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.   Eliz.      My  Lord   of  Gloster,   I   have    too   long 
borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs  : 
By  Heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  Majesty 
Of  those  gross  taunts  that  oft  I  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  serving-maid 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition  — 
To  be  so  baited,   scorn'd,  and  stormed  at : 

Enter  Queen  Margaket,  behind,  where  she  remains. 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  Queen. 
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Queen  Margaret.     And  lessen'd  be  that  small,  God, 
I  beseech  him ! 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.      What !    threat   you   me    with    telling   of  the 
King  ? 
[Tell  him,  and  spare  not :    look,  what  I  have  said] 
I  will  avouch,  in  presence  of  the  King  : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  th'  Tower. 
'Tis  time  to  speak ;  my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.     Out,   devil !     I    do  remember    them   too 
well. 
Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.   Ere   you   were    Queen,   ay,    or   your   husband 
King, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  ; 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spent  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.     Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,   or 
thine. 

Glo.     In    all  which    time,  you,  and    your    husband 
Grey, 
Were  factious  for  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  — 
And,  Rivers,  so  Avere  you:  —  was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are  ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.     A  murth'rous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

Glo.     Poor    Clarence    did   forsake   his   father  War- 
wick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself,  —  which  Jesu  pardon!  — 

Q.   Mar.     Which  God  revenge  ! 

Glo.     To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown ; 
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And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up. 
I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine  : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.     Hie  thee  to    Hell    for  shame,  and  leave 
this  world. 
Thou  cacodaemon !    there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.     My  Lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days. 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  follow' d  then  our  lord,  our  sovereign  King ; 
So  should  we  you,   if  you  should  be  our  King. 

Glo.     If  I  should  be?  —  I  had  rather  be  a  pedler. 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.   Eliz.     As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  King,  — 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me, 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  Queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.     And  little  joy  enjoys  the  Queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.  —  \_Advancing. 

Hear  me,  you  ■^^Tangling■  pirates  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me  ! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  r 
If  not  that  I  am  Queen,  you  bow  like  subjects. 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ?  — 
Ah,  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away! 

Glo.     Foul  wrinkled    witch,  what    mak'st    thou    in 
my  sight  ? 

Q:  Mar.     But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd  ; 
That  will  I  make  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.     Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death  ? 

Q.   Mar.     I  was  ;   but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  ban- 
ishment 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me,  — 

VOL.    VIII.  K 
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And  thou,  a  kingdom  ;  —  all  of  you,  allegiance  : 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.     The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,   to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  Duke  a  clout 
Steep' d  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland  ;  — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fall'n  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.   Eliz.      So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hast.     O,  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe, 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Riv.     Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  reported. 

Dorset.     No  man  but  prophesi'd  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.     Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see  it. 

Q.  Mar.     What !    were    you    snarling  all,  before    I 
came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  Heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woeful  banishment. 
Should  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  ? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  Heaven  ?  — 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses!  — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king. 
As  ours  by  murther,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  Prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  our  son,  that  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  liis  youth  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  death  ; 
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And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine  ! 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen  d  hours  of  grief. 

Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  Queen ! 

Rivers,   and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by. 

And  so  wast  thou,  Lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 

Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  :    God,  I  pray  him, 

That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age, 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

GIo.     Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd 
hag. 

Q.  Mar.     And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thou 
shalt  hear  me. 
If  Heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends  ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  Nature  and  the  son  of  Hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb  ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour !  thou  detested 

Glo.     Margaret, 

Q.   Mar.  Richard! 

Glo.  Ha  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 
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Glo.     I  cry  thee  mercy  then;  for  I  did  think, 
That  thou  hadst  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.     Why,  so  I  did ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.     'Tis  done  by  me,  and  ends  in  —  Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz.     Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse  against 
yourself. 

Q.   Mar.     Poor  painted  Queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune  ! 
Why  strew' st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider. 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whett'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee    curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Hast.     False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse, 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.   Mar.      Foul    shame    upon    you ;    you    have    aU 
mov'd  mine. 

Riv.     Were  you  Avell    serv'd,  you  would  be  taught 
your  duty. 

Q.   Mar.     To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty, 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects. 
O,   serve  me  well,   and  teach  yourselves  that  duty! 

Dor.     Dispute  not  with  her ;  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.   Mar.     Peace,  Master  Marquess !    you    are  mal- 
apert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable  ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them. 
And  if   they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.      Good    counsel,    marry: — learn    it,    learn    it, 
Marquess. 

Dor.     It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
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Glo.     Ay,    and    much   more ;    but   I   was   born   so 
high : 
Our  en-y  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mar.      And    turns    the    sun    to    shade,  —  alas ! 
alas  !  — 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death  ; 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  ^vrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  eyry  buildeth  in  our  ejTy's  nest.  — 
O  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it : 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so  ! 

Buck.     Peace,  peace  !  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.     Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me  : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame. 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  ! 

Buck.     Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.   Mar.       0,  princely  Buckingham,    I'll    kiss    thy 
hand. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
Now,  fair  befall  thee  and  thy  noble  house  ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.     Nor  no  one  here  ;    for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.     I  will  not  think  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And-  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  take  heed  of  yonder  dog ! 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites  ;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  Death,  and  Hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 
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Glo.     What  doth    she   say,  my  Lord    of   Bucking- 
ham ? 

Buck.     Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.     What !  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gen- 
tle counsel, 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day, 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow. 
And  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess.  — 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  !         \_Exit. 

Hast.     My  hair    doth    stand    on    end    to    hear   her 
curses. 

Riv.     And    so    doth    mine.     I    muse    why  she's    at 
liberty. 

Glo.     I  cannot  blame  her  :    by  God's  holy  mother, 
She  hath  had  too  much  ^^a•ong  ;  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.   Eliz.     I    never    did    her    any,    to    my   knowl- 
edge. 

Glo.      Yet     you     have     all     the    vantage     of    her 
wrong. 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank' d  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains ;  — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof ! 

Rill.     A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 

Glo.     So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ; 
\_Aside.'\     For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cnteshij.     Madam,  his  Majesty  doth  call  for  you, — 
And  for  your  Grace,  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 
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Q.   Eliz.     Catesby,    I    come.  —  Lords,  will   you    go 
with  me  ? 

Riv.     We  wait  upon  your  Grace. 

\^Exeunt  all  but  Glostee. 

Glo.     I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I,  indeed,  have  cast  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 
And  tell  them  'tis  the  Queen  and  her  allies. 
That  stir  the  King  against  the  Duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;   and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,   with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends  stol'n  forth  of  holy  -wTit, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  Devil. 
But  soft !  here  come  my  executioners.  — 

Enter  Two  Murderers. 

How  now,  my  hardy,   stout-resolved  mates  ! 
Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  thing  ? 

1   Murderer.     We  are,  my  lord :  and  come  to  have 
the  warrant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.     Well  thought  upon  ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

\_Gives  the  warrant. 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate  :   do  not  hear  him  plead. 
Tor  Clarence  is  weU  spoken,  and,  perhaps. 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 
1   Murd.     Tut,  tut,   my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 
prate ; 
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Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  assur'd 

We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.     Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  Avhen  fools'  eyes 
fall  tears  : 
I  like  you,  lads  ;  —  about  your  business  straight ; 
Go,  go,  dispatch. 

1   Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Keeper. 

Keeper.     Why  looks  your  Grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

CJar.     O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  fuU  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days, — 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Keep.     What   was   your   dream,  my  lord  ?     I    pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar.     Methought    that    I    had    broken    from    the 
Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy  ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches :  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and,  in  falling, 
Struck  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  over-board 
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Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

O  Lord,  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 

What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 

What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wracks  ; 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon  ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scatter' d  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea : 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  the  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Keep.     Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.     Methought  I  had ;   and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopp'd  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  Avand'ring  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Keep.     Awak'd  you  not  in  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar.      Xo,  no  ;  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life  ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 
I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  sour  ferryman  which  poets  ^vr\te  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  .first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  spake  aloud,  "  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  aflbrd  false  Clarence  ? " 
And  so  he  vanish' d.     Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek' d  out  aloud,  — 
k2 
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*'  Clarence    is    come,  —  false,    fleeting,    perjur'd    Clar- 
ence, — 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury ;  — 
Seize  on  him.  Furies !  take  him  unto  torment ! " 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ' d  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  Hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Keej).     No  marvel,  Lord,  though  it  affrighted  you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.     Ah,    Keeper,    Keeper !    I    have    done    these 
things, 
That  now  give  evidence   against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  he  requites  me !  — 
Q  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds. 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone: 
O,   spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children !  — 
Keeper,  I  pr'ythee  sit  by  me  a  while ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Keep.     I  Mall,  my  lord  :   God  give  your  Grace  good 
rest !  — 

Qlaeence    reposes    himself  on    a   chair,  and   sleeps ; 
then  enter  Bkakenbury. 

Brak.     Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  difl'ers  but  the  outward  fame. 
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Enter  the  Two  Murderers. 

1   Mnrd.     Ho  !  who's  here  ? 

Brak.     What  would'st  thou,  fellow  ?  and  how  cam'st 
thou  hither  ? 

1  Murd.    J  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.     What!   so  brief? 

2  Murd.     'Tis  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious.  — 
Let  him  see  our  commission ;   and  talk  no  more. 

[_A    paper    delivered    to    Bkakenbuky,    who 
reads  it. 
Brak.     I  am  in  this  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands :  — 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless   from  the  meaning. 
There  lies  the  Duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys. 
I'll  to  the  King,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Murd.     You  may,  sir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom : 
Fare  you  weU.       \_Exeunt  Brakenbury  and  Keeper. 

2  Murd.     What,   shall  we  stab   him  as  he   sleeps  ? 

1  Murd.  No ;  he'll  say  'twas  done  cowardly,  when 
he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  Why,  he  shall  never  wake  until  the  great 
judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say  we  stabb'd  him 
sleeping. 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.     What !  art  thou  afraid  ?  . 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant ;  but 
to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  -which  no  war- 
rant can  defend  me. 

1   Murd.     I  thought  thou  had'st  been  resolute. 
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2  Murd.     So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  and 
tell  him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope 
this  passionate  humour  of  mine  will  change ;  it  was 
wont  to  hold  me  but  w^hile  one  tells  twenty. 

1  Murd.     How  do'st  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2  Murd.  ['Faith,]  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience 
are  yet  within  me. 

1  Murd.  Remember  our  reward  when  the  deed's 
done. 

2  Murd.     Zounds  !  he  dies  :  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1  Murd.     Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd.     O,  in  the  Duke  of  Gloster' s  purse. 

1  Murd.  When  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out, 

2  Murd.  'Tis  no  matter ;  let  it  go :  there's  few  or 
none  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd.     What  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  Avith  it ;  it  makes  a 
man  a  coward  :  a  man  cannot  steal  but  it  accuseth 
him ;  a  man  cannot  swear  but  it  checks  him  ;  a  man 
cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife  but  it  detects 
him  ;  'tis  a  blushing,  shame-fac'd  spirit,  that  mutinies 
in  a  man's  bosom  ;  it  fills  a  man  full  of  obstacles  :  it 
made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  by  chance 
I  found :  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it :  it  is 
turn'd  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous 
tiling ;  and  every  man  that  means  to  live  well,  en- 
deavours to  trust  to  himself,  and  live  Avithout  it. 

1  Murd.  Zounds !  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill   the  Duke. 

2  Murd.  Take  the  Devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make 
thee  sigh. 
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1  Murd.     I   am   strong-fram'd ;    he    cannot   prevail 

with  me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  man  that  respects  his 
reputation.      Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work? 

1  Murd.  Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts 
of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey- 
butt  in  the  next  room. 

2  Murd.  O,  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop  of 
him. 

1  Murd.     Soft!  he  wakes. 

2  Murd.     Strike. 

1   Murd.     No ;  we'll  reason  with  him. 

Clar.     \_Waki?ig.']     Where  art  thou,  Keeper?   give 

me  a  cup  of  wine. 
1   Murd.     You    shall    have  wine    enough,  my  lord, 

anon. 
Clar.     In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 
1   Murd.     A  man,  as  you  are. 
Clar.     But  not,  as  I  am,  royal, 
1   Murd.     Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 
Clar.     Thy    voice    is    thunder,  but    thy  looks    are 

humble. 
1   Murd.     My  voice  is    now  the    King's,  my  looks 

mine  own. 
Clar.     How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak  ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :    why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither  ?     Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Both  Murd.     To,  to,  to 

Clnr.     To  murther  me  ? 
Both  Murd.     Ay,  ay. 

Clar.     You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1    Murd.     Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  King. 
Clar.     I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 
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2  Murd.     Never,  my  lord  ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 

Clar.     Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  men, 
To  slay  the  innocent  ?     What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?    or  Avho  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'   death? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 
[By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins,] 
That  you  depart,   and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  Murd.     What  we  wiU  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  Murd.     And   he    that   hath    commanded    is    our 

King. 
Clar.     Erroneous  vassals !  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murther :   will  you,  then, 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2  Murd.     And    that    same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 

on  thee. 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murther  too. 
Thou  did'st  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Did'st  break  that  vow  ;  and,  with  thy  treacherous  blade, 
Unripp'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sov'reign's  son. 

2  Murd.     Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish    and 

defend. 
1   Murd.     How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law 
to  us. 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 
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Clar.     Alas  !  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murther  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O,  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly ; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm : 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course. 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1   Murd.     Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody  minister, 
When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.     My  brother's  love,  the  Devil,   and  my  rage. 

1  Murd.     Thy    brother's    love,  our    duty,  and   thy 

faults. 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.     If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,   and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd.     You    are  deceiv'd ;    your  brother  Gloster 

hates  you. 

Clar.     O,  no  :  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear. 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.     Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 
[And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other,] 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship  : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

1   Murd.     Ay,    mill-stones ;     as   he    lesson'd   us    to 
weep. 

Clar.     O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 
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1  Murd.     Right;  as  snow  in  harvest.  —  Come,  you 
deceive  yom-self; 
'Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar.     It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.     Why,   so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  Earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

2  Murd.     Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die, 

my  lord. 

Clar.     Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  souls. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind. 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murth'ring  me  ?  — 
O  sirs,   consider,   they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

1  Murd.     Relent !  'tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 
Clar.     Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish !  — 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son, 

Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now. 

If  two  such  murtherers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 

Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks  ; 

O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 

Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me, 

As  you  would  beg,  Avere  you  in  my  distress. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

2  Murd.     Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.     Take  that,  and  that :  if  all  this  will  not  do, 

\_Stahs  him. 
I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

\_Exit,  with  the  body. 

2  Murd.     A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  dispatch'd ! 
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How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  murder  ! 

Enter  First  Murderer. 

1  Miird.     How  now  ?  what  mean'st  thou,  that  thou 

help'st  me  not  ? 
By  Heaven,  the  Duke  shall  know  how  slack  you  have 
been. 

2  Murd.     I  Avould  he  kne^v  that    I    had    sav'd  his 

brother ! 
Take  thou  the  fee,   and  tell  him  what  I  say, 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  Duke  is  slain.  [_Exit. 

1    Murd.     So  do  not  I :   go,  coward,  as  thou  art.  — 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 
Till  that  the  Duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  A\ill  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.      \_Exit. 


ACT    II. 

I 
Scene  I.  —  London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edwakd,  led  in  sick.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
DoRSEf,"""RivERS,  Hastings,  Buckingham,  Gkey, 
and  \others. 

King  Edward. 

WHY,  so  : — now  have  I  done  a  good  day's  work. — 
You  peers,   continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  for  Heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
VOL.   Tin.  li 
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Rivers,   and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  SAvear  your  love. 

Riv.     By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging 
hate ; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.      So  thrive  I,   as  I  truly  swear  the  like. 

K.   Edw.     Take    heed    you    dally    not    before    your 
King; 
Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.     So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love. 

Riv.     And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart. 

K.  Edw.     Madam,  yourself   are    not    exempt    from 
this,  — 
Nor  you,  son  Dorset,  —  Buckingham,  nor  you  ;  — 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  Lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.   Eliz.     There,    Hastings :  —  I    will    never    more 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine. 

K.  Ediv.     Dorset,    embrace    him,  —  Hastings,  love 
Lord  Marquess. 

Dor.     This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.     And  so  swear  I. 

K.   Edw.     Now,    princely    Buckingham,    seal    thou 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  Avife's  allies. 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.     Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon    your  Grace,   [<o  the  Queen,]  but  with    all    du- 
teous love 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,   God  punish  me 
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With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love. 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,   and  frdl  of  guUe, 
Be  he  unto  me.     This  do  I  beg  of  Heaven, 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  or  yours. 

K.    Edw.     A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here, 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.     And,  in  good  time, 
Here  comes  Sir  Richard  RatclifF  and  the  Duke. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Ratcliffe. 

Glo.      Good-morrow    to    my    sovereign    King    and 
Queen ; 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day ! 

K.  Edw.     Happy,  indeed,  as    we    have    spent   the 

day.  —  / 

Gloster,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate, 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Glo.     A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  lord.  — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise. 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 
'Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love.  — 
First,  Madam,   I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service ;  — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
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If  ever  any  gi-udge  were  lodg'd  between  us  ;  — 
Of  you,   and  you,  Lord  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me  ;  — 
Of  you.  Lord  Woodville,  and.  Lord  Scales,  of  you ;  — 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  —  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night : 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q.  Eliz.     A  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter :  — 
I  would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.  — 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  Highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.     Why,  Madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  Duke  is  dead  ? 

\^They  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw.     Who  knows  not  he  is  dead !  who  knows 
he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz.     All-seeing  Heaven,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 

Buck.     Look  I  so  pale.  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

Dor.     Ay,    my    good    lord ;     and    no    man    in    the 
presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.     Is    Clarence    dead  ?    the    order    was    re- 
vers'd. 

Glo.     But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first   order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bare  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 
God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,   and  not  in  blood. 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wrctclied  Clarence  did, 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion. 
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Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.     A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  I 

K.  Edw.     I    pr'ythee,  peace :    my  soul    is    full    of 
sorrow. 

Stan.     I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  Highness  hear  me. 

K.   Edio.     Then    say  at  once  what    is    it    thou    re- 
quest'st. 

Stan.     The  forfeit,   sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life  ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.   Edio.     Have  I  a  tongue    to  doom  my  brother's 
death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man  ;  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?    who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescu'd  me. 
And  said,   "Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king"? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,   and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  ? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  WTath 
SinfuUy  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  dcfac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon ; 
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And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you. 

But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, 

Nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 

For  him,  poor  soul,  —  The  proudest  of  you  all 

Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life, 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once   beg  for  his  life.  — 

O   God,  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 

On  me  and  you,  and  mine  and  yours,  for  this !  — 

Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.  — 

Ah,  poor  Clarence  ! 

[_Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings,  Riveks, 
DoKSET,  and  Grey. 

Glo.     This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness.  —  Mark'd   you 
not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  Queen 
Look'd  pale  when  they  did  hear  of   Clarence'  death  ? 
0,  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  King : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords  ;  will  you  go 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 

Buck.     We  wait  upon  your  Grace.  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  H. 

The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  a  Son  and  Daugh- 
ter of  Clarence. 

Son.     Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 
Duchess.     No,  boy. 

Daughter.     Why  do    you  weep    so    oft  ?    and    beat 
your  breast, 
And  cry  —  "O   Clarence,  my  unhappy  son!" 

Son.     Why  do    you    look    on    us,  and    shake    your 
head, 
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And  call  us  —  orphans,  wretches,  cast-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  were  alive  ? 

Buck.     My  pretty  cousms,  you  mistake  me  both. 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  King, 
As  loth  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death  : 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.     Then  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he  is  dead  ? 
The  King  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  it : 
God  will  revenge  it;   whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Daugli.     And  so  will  I. 

Duch.     Peace,  children,  peace !  the  King  doth  love 
you  well. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.     Grandam,  we  can ;  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,   the  King,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  Queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him  : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me   dearly  as  a  child. 

Duch.     Ah,    that    deceit    should    steal    such   gentle 
shape. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame, 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he   drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.     Think  you  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam  ? 

Duch.     Ay,  boy. 

Son.     I    cannot    think    it.      Hark!    what    noise    is 
this? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractedly^  with  her  hair 
dishevelled  ;  Rivers  and   Dorset  following  her. 

Q.  Eliz.    Ah,  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep, 
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To  chide  my  fortune  and  torment  myself? 
ril  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duck.     What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience? 

Q.   Eliz.     To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence :  — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  King,  is  dead !  — 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap  ?  — 
If  you  will  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  King's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne'er-chang-ino-  night. 

Duch.     Ah,  so    much    interest    ha\e    I    in    thy  sor- 
row, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband. 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images  ; 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death. 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left : 
But  death  hath'  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms, 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence  and  Edward.     O,  what  cause  have  I 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan) 
To  over-go  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.      Ah,    aunt,    you    wept    not    for    our    father's 
death ! 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh.     Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept  ! 

Q.   Eliz.     Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints. 
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All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watery  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world! 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord,  Edward! 

Children.     Ah,    for    our   father,  for    our    dear   lord, 
Clarence ! 

Duch.     Alas  for  both  !  both  mine,  Edward  and  Clar- 
ence ! 

Q.  Eliz.     What  stay  had  I  but  Edward  ?  and  he's 
gone. 

Chil.     What  stay  had  we   but  Clarence?    and    he's 
gone. 

Duch.     What  stays  had  I   but  they?   and  they  are 
gone. 

Q.   Eliz.     Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Chil.     Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Duch.     Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas,  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  : 
Then:  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I  ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she: 
These  babes   for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they :  — 
Alas,  you  three  on  me,  threefold  distress'd. 
Pour  aU  your  tears  !  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse  ; 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dor.      Comfort,    dear    mother:    God    is    much    dis- 
pleas'd 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent: 
Much  more  to  be  thus   opposite  with  Heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.     Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother, 

1.2 
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Of  the  young  Prince  your  son :  send  straight  for  him : 
Let  him  be  crown'd :  in  him  your  comfort  lives. 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Gloster,   Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings, 
Ratcliff,  and  others. 

Glo.     Sister,  have  comfort :   all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  can  help  our  harms  by  wailing  them.  — 
Madam,  my  mother,   I  do  cry  you  mercy ; 
I  did  not  see  your  Grace.  —  Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 

Duch.     God  bless  thee ;   and   put   meekness  in  thy 
breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty. 

GJo.     Amen;   [asir/e.J  and    make    me    die    a    good 
old  man !  — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ; 
I  marvel  that  her  Grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.      You    cloudy    princes,    and    heart-sorrowing 
peers. 
That  bear  this  heavy  mutual  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love  : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  rea]!  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swol'n  hearts, 
But  lately  splintcr'd,  knit,   and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,   cherish'd,   and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,   that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  Prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  King. 

Riv.     Why    with    some    little    train,    my    Lord    of 
Buckingham  ? 

Buck.     Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
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The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 

Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 

By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  ungovern'd : 

Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 

And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,   as  harm  apparent. 

In  my  opinion  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.     I  hope  the  King  made  peace  with  all  of  us  ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Riv.     And  so  in  me;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all: 
Yet,   since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  such  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore,  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 
Hast.     And  so  say  I. 

Glo.     Then  be  it  so;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam,  —  and  you,  my  sister, — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  business  ? 

lExeunt  all  hut  Buckikgham  and  Glostek. 
Buck.     My  lord,   whoever  journeys  to  the  Prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home: 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  occasion. 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  part  the  Queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  Prince. 

Glo.     My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet!  —  My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we'll  not  stay  behind. 

[_Exeu7it. 
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Scene    III. 
The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1  Citizen.     Good  morrow,  neighbour  :  whither  away 

so  fast  ? 

2  Cit.     I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself. 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cit.  Yes  ;  that  the  King  is  dead. 

2  Cit.     Ill    news,    by'r    Lady ;    seldom    comes    the 

better : 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  Cit.     Neighbours,  God  speed ! 

1  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 
3   Cit.     Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King  Edward's 

death  ? 

2  Cit.     Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help  the  while  ! 

3  Cit.     Then,    masters,    look    to    see    a    troublous 

world. 

1  Cit.     No,  no  ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  son  shall 

reign. 
3   Cit.     Woe    to    that    land    that's    govern'd    by    a 
child!     ~ 

2  Cit.     In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
That,  in  his  nonage,   council  under  him, 

And  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 

No  doubt  shall  then,   and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1    Cit.     So  stood  the  state  when  Henry  the  Sixth 
Was    crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  Cit.     Stood  the    state    so?  no,  no,  good   friends, 

God  wot ; 
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For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politic  grave  counsel:  then  the  King 
Had  vurtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  Grace. 

1    CU.     Why,  so  hath. this,  both  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

3    Cit.     Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father, 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all; 
For  emulation,  who  shall  now  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  the  Queen's  sons  and  brothers  h aught  and  proud: 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,   and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

1  Cit.     Come,   come ;    we  fear   the  worst :    all  will 

be  well. 
3   Cit.     When  clouds   are  seen,  Avise   men   put   on 

their  cloaks  ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  Winter  is  at  hand: 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  Cit.     Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 

3  Cit.     Before  the  days  of  change,   stiU  is  it  so. 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  see 

The.  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away? 

2  Cit.     Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3  Cit.     And  so  was  I:  I'll  bear  you  company. 

\_Exeunt. 
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Scene   IV. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop   of  York,  the    young  Duke    of 
YoKK,    Queen    Elizabeth,    and    the    Duchess    of 

YOEK. 

Archbishop.     Last  night  I  heard  they  lay  at  Stony- 
Stratford, 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night : 
To-morrow  or  next  day  they  will  be  here. 

Duch.     I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  Prince. 
I  hope  he  is   much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 
Q.    Eliz.     But    I    hear    no ;    they   say    my    son    of 
York 
Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

York.     Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
Duch.     Why,  my  young  cousin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 
York.     Grandam,  one   night  as  we   did  sit  at  sup- 
per. 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More     than    my    brother ;     "  Ay,"     quoth    my    uncle 

Gloster, 
"  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace." 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  arc  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 
Duch.     Good  faith,  good  faith,   the  saying   did   not 
hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee  : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 
Arch.     And    so,    no    doubt,    he    is,    my    gracious 
Madam. 
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Duch.     I  hope  he  is  ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 
York.     Now,   by  my  troth,  if  I  had   been  remem- 
ber'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 
Duch.     How,  my  young  York  ?     I  pr'ythee,  let  me 

hear  it. 
York.     Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,   this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

Duch.     I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this? 

York.     Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duch.     His    nurse !  why,  she    was    dead    ere    thou 

wast  born. 
York.     If  'twere    not   she,  I    cannot   tell  M-ho   told 

me. 
Q.  Eliz.     A    parlous    boy.     Go    to,    you    are    too 

shrewd. 
Arch.     Good  Madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 
Q.  Eliz.     Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch.     Here  comes  a  messenger  :  what  news  ? 

Messenger.     Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to 
report. 

Q.  Eliz.     How  doth  the  Prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  Madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.     What   is  thy  news  ? 

Mess.     Lord    Rivers    and    Lord    Grey   are    sent   to 
Pomfret, 
And  with  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 

Duch.     Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  Dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 
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Arch.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.     The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclos'd : 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed, 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.   Eliz.     Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house. 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and   aweless  throne  :  — 
Welcome  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre  ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Duch.     Accursed  and  unquiet  ^^Tangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ? 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss'd. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,   and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,   the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  themselves  ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self:  —  O,  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,   end  thy  damned  spleen. 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more  ! 

Q.  Eliz.      Come,  come,  my  boy  ;    we  will  to    sanc- 
tuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duch.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.   Eliz.     You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

\_To  the  Queen. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  Grace 
The  seal  I  keep :  and  so  betide  to  me, 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours. 
Go ;  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  l_Exeunt. 
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ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  London.     A  Street. 

The  trumpets   sound.     Enter   the    Prince    of  Wales, 

Glostek,  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Boitrchier,  a7id 

others. 

Buckingham. 

'TTT'ELCOME,  sweet    Prince,  to    London,   to   your 
T  T      chamber. 
Glo.     Welcome,    dear    cousin,    my    thought's     sov- 
ereign : 
The  weary  Avay  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.      No,     uncle ;     but  our     crosses     on     the 
way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy  : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.     Sweet  Prince,  the   untainted  virtue    of  your 
years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows. 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous ; 
Your  Grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words. 
But  Icok'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  : 
God  -keep    you    from    them,     and    from    such    false 
friends ! 
Prince.     God  keep  me  from  false  friends  !  but  they 

were  none. 
Glo.     My    lord,   the    Mayor    of   London    comes    to 
greet  you. 

VOL.    VIII.  M 
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Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his   Train. 

Mayor.     God    bless    your    Grace    with    health    and 

happy  days ! 
Prince.     I   thank   you,  good   my  lord ;    and   thank 
you  all.  — 
I  thought  my  mother  and  my  brother  York 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way  : 
Fie  !  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no  ! 

Enter  Hastings. 

Buck.     And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  sweating 
lord. 

Prince.      Welcome,    my    lord.      What !     will    our 
mother  come  ? 

Hast.     On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  Queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary :   the  tender  Prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  Grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.     Fie !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers !  —  Lord  Cardinal,   will  your  Grace 
Persuade  the   Queen  to  send  the  Duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny,   Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Cardinal.     My  Lord   of   Buckingham,  if   my  weak 
oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect   him  here  :  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  [in  Heaven]  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 
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Buck.     You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional ; 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place: 
This  Prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it  nor  deserv'd  it; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men, 
But  sanctuary  children  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.     My  lord,  you    shall    o'er-rule   my  mind   for 
once. — 
Come  on,  Lord  Hastings  ;  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Hast.     I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.     Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste  you 
may.  —  [^Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 

Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.     Where  it  think'st  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  Highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower  : 
Then,  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.     I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place.  — 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 

Buck.     He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place, 
Which,  since,   succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.     Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.     Upon  record,  my  gracious   lord. 

Prince.     But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  register'd, 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
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As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.     \_Aside.']     So    wise    so    young,    they    say,   do 
never  live  long. 

Prince.     What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

GJo.     I  say,  without   characters  fame   lives  long. 
l^Aside.']     Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,   Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prince.     That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  his  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life.  — 
I'll  tell  you  \vhat,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Buck.     What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier,   as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.     \_Aside.~]     Short  Summers  lightlv  have  a  for- 
ward Spring. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Buck.     Now,  in  good   time,  here   comes   the  Duke 

of  York. 
Prince.      Richard    of   York,    how    fares    our    noble 

brother  ? 
York.      Well,   my  dread  lord ;    so   must  I  call  you 

now. 
Prince.     Ay,  brother  ;    to  our  grief,   as  it  is  yours. 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.     How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  Lord  of  York  ? 
York.     I  tliank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord, 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  ; 
The  Prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
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Glo.     He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.      O,  my  fair  cousin,   I  must  not  say  so. 

York.      Then  he  is  more  beholding  to  you   than  I. 

Glo.     He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign, 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.     I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.     My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.     A  beggar,  brother  ? 

York.     Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,   which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Glo.     A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  cousin. 

York.     A  greater  gift  ?     O,  that's  the  sword  to  it. 

Glo.     Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.     0,  then,  I    see,   you'll    part  but  M'ith  light 
gifts  : 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar  nay. 

Glo.     It  is  too  weighty  for  your  Grace  to  wear. 

York.     I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Glo.     What !    would   you   have   my  weapon,    little 
lord? 

York.     I  would,  that    I   might   thank    you   as   you 
call  me. 

Glo.     How  ? 

York.     Little. 

Prince.     My  Lord   of  York  will   still   be   cross    in 
talk.  — 
Uncle,  your  Grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.     You   mean,   to  bear    me,  not  to   bear  with 
me.  — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me : 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders.. 

Buck.    With  Avhat  a  sharp  provided  wit  he  reasons  ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
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He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
So  cunning,  and  so  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glo.     My  lord,  will't  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower  and  welcome  you. 

York.     What !    will    you    go    unto    the    Tower,  my 
lord  ? 

Prince.      My    Lord    Protector    [needs]     will    have 
it  so. 

York.     I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.     Why,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.     Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'   angry  ghost : 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.     I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.     Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.     An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord ;   and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto   the  Tower. 

\_A  sennet.     Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings, 
Cardinal,   ajid  Attendants. 

Buck.     Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.     No  doubt,  no  doubt.      O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy  ! 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  : 
He's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.     Well,  let  them  rest.  —  Come  hither,  Catesby. 
Thou  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart. 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way :  — 
What  think'st  thou  ?   is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William,  Lord  Hastings,  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  Duke 
In  the  seat  roval  of  this  famous  isle  ? 
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Cate.     He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  Prince 
That  he  will  not  be  Avon  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.     What    think' st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?    wiU 
not  he  ? 

Cate.     He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.     Well,   then,  no   more  but  this.     Go,  gentle 
Catesby, 
And,  as  it  Mere  far  off,  sound  thou  Lord  Hastings 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose  ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  do'st  find  him  tractable  to  us. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too,   and  so  break  off  the  talk, 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination ; 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils, 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd. 

Glo.     Commend   me   to    Lord   William :    tell   him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle ; 
And  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  Mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Buck.       Good    Catesby,    go ;     effect    this    business 
soundly. 

Cate.     My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.      Shall  we    hear   from   you,    Catesby,    ere    we 
sleep  ? 

Cate.     You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo.     At  Crosby-House,  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

\_Exit   Catesby. 

Buck.     Now,    my    lord,  what    shall    we    do,  if  we 
perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
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Glo.     Chop  off  his  head,  man  ;  —  something  we  will 
determine. 
And,  look,  when  I  am  King,   claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  King,  my  brother,  was  possess'd. 

Back,     ril  claim  that  promise  at  your  Grace's  hand. 

Glo.     And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form.        \_Exeunt. 


Scene    II. 
The  Same.     Before  Lord  Hastings'  House. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord !    my  lord  !  —  \_Knocking. 

Hast.  [ Pri//ww.]  —  Who  knocks? 

Mess.  One  from  the  Lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  lWithin.'\     What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings, 

Hast.     Cannot  my  Lord  Stanley  sleep  these  tedious 
nights  ? 

Mess.     So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

Hast.     What  then  r 

Mess.     Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm  : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  kept ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'   other. 
Therefore,  lie  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure, 
If  you  will  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
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And  with  all  speed   post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.     Go,  fellow,  go  ;  return  unto  thy  lord. 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  council : 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one. 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance : 
And  for  his  dreams  —  I  wonder  he's  so  simple 
To  trust  the  mock'ry  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess.     I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say. 

l_Exit. 
Enter  Catesby. 

Cafe.     Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 
Hast.     Good  morrow,  Catesby  :  you  are  early  stirring. 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tott'ring  state  ? 

Cate.     It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.     How !    wear  the  garland !    dost    thou    mean 

the  crown  ? 
Cate.     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast,     m    have  this  crown    of   mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders. 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate.     Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  for- 
ward 

m2 
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Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof: 

And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news,  — 

That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 

The  kinch-ed  of  the  Queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast.     Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries ; 
But  that  I'll  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Gate.     God    keep    your    lordship    in    that    gracious 
mind. 

Hast.     But    I    shall  laugh  at  this    a    twelve-month 
hence. 
That  they  which  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Gate.     'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprcpar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.     O  monstrous,  monstrous  !   and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey ;  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou  and  I ;    who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cafe.     The  Princes  both  make  high  account  of  you  ; 
\_Aside.']     For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

Hast.     I  know  they  do,  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on ;  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Sta7i.     My    lord,    good     morrow :  —  good    morrow, 
Catesby.  — 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 
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Hast.     My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do 
yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest, 
Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  'tis  now. 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan.     The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
London, 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure. 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'ercast :  ' 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt. 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  spent. 

Hast.     Come,  come,    have    with    you.  —  Wot    you 
what,  mv  lord  ? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.     They  for  their  truth  might  better  wear  their 
heads 
Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them,  Avear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hast.     Go  on  before  ;    I'll  talk  with  this  good  fel- 
low. [^Exeunt  Stan,  and  Catesby. 
How  now,   sirrah !  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

Pursuivant.     The  better,   that  your  lordship  please 
to  ask. 

Hast.     I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now 
Than  when  thou  mett'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen's  allies ; 
But  now  I  tell  thee,   (keep   it  to  thyself,) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 
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Purs.      God    hold    it    to   your   honour's    good   con- 
tent. 
Hast.     Gramercy,  fellow.     There,  drink  that  for  me. 

[^Throwing  him  his  purse. 
Purs.     I  thank  your  honour.  \_Exit  Pursuivant. 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Priest.     Well  met,  my  lord  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your 

honour . 
Hast.     I  thank  thee,  good    Sir  John,  with    aU   my 
heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise  ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,   and  I  will  content  you. 
Pr.     m  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.     What,  talking  with   a    priest,  Lord    Cham- 
berlain ! 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest : 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Hast.     'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.     I    do,    my    lord ;    but    long    I    cannot    stay 
there : 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.     Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.     \^Aside.'j     And    supper    too,    although    thou 
know'st  it  not. 
Come,  wUl  you  go  ? 

Hast.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

\_Exeunt. 
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scEXE  in. 

Pomfret.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a   Guard,  conducting   Rivers, 
Grey,  and  Vaughan  to  execution. 

Riv.     Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this:  — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.     God  bless  the  Prince  from  all  the  pack  of 
you ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaughan.      You    live    that    shall    cry   woe    for  this 
hereafter. 

Ratcliff.     Dispatch ;  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.      O  Pomfret,  Pomfret  !   O,  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death: 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  to  thee   our   guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.     Now  Margaret's    curse    is    fallen    upon   our 
heads. 
When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

Riv.     Then    curs'd    she    Richard,    then    curs'd    she 
Buckingham, 
Then  Curs'd  she  Hastings: — O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us  ! 
And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sons, 
Be  satisfi'd,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood. 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spill'd ! 

Rat.     Make    haste :    the    hour    of    death    is    expi- 
rate. 
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Riv.     Come,  Grey,  —  come,  Vaughan  ;  —  let  us  here 
embrace  : 
Farewell  until  we  meet  again  in  Heaven.       [Exeunt. 


Scene   IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Catesby,  Lovel,  mid  others,  sitting  at  a 
table  ;  Officers  of  the  Council  attending. 

Hast.     Now,  noble    peers,  the    cause  why   we    are 
met 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God's  name,  speak, — when  is  this  royal  day? 
Buck.     Are  all  things  ready  for  the  royal  time  ? 
Stan.     They  are  ;  and  wants  but  nomination. 
Ely.     To-morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 
Buck.      Who    knows    the    Lord    Protector's    mind 
herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  Duke  ? 

Ely.     Your  Grace,  we  tliink,  should  soonest  know 

his  mind. 
Buck.      We    know    each     other's    faces ;     for    our 
hearts, 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine.  — 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.     I    thank    his    Grace,  I    know  he    loves    me 
well ; 
But  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein  : 
But  you,  my  honourable  lords,  may  name  the  time ; 
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And  in  the  Duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gxostek. 

£/(/.     In  happy  time  here  comes  the  Duke  himself. 

Glo.     My  noble  lords    and   cousins,  all,  good  mor- 
row. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck.     Had    you    not    come    upon    your    cue,    my 
lord, 
William  Lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your  part, 
I  mean  your  voice  for  crowning  of  the  King. 

Glo.     Than  my  Lord    Hastings,  no  man   might    be 
bolder  : 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there  ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.     Marry,  and  wiU,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit.  Ely. 

Glo.     Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[  Takes  him  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business. 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot. 
That  he  wiU  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  child,   as  worshipfuUy  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Btick.     Withdraw  yourself  a  while  ;  I'll  go  with  you. 
\_Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckixgham. 

Stan.    We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 
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Enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.     Where  is  my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Gloster  ? 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hast.     His  Grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this 
morning : 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think  there's  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.     What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  livelihood   he  shew'd  to-day  ? 

Hast.     Marry,  that   Avith    no    man    here    he    is    of- 
fended ; 
For  were  he,  he  had  shewn  it  in  his  looks. 

Enter  Glostee  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.     I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft  ?  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Hast.     The  tender  love  I  bear  your  Grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  presence 
To  doom  th'  offenders,  whosoe'er  they  be : 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

GJo.     Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch. 
Consorted  with  that  harlot  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.     If    they    have    done    this    deed,    my    noble 
lord, — 

Glo.     If,  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet. 
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Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  '  ifs  '  ?  —  Thou  art  a  traitor  :  — 
Off  with  his  head !  —  now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same.  — 
Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done : 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

\_Exeu7it    Council,    with    Glostee    and    Buck- 
ingham. 
Hast.     Woe,    woe,    for    England!    not    a   whit    for 
me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  di-eam  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
And  I  did  scorn  it,   and  disdain   to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble, 
And  started  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O,  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies. 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd. 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 

0  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'   wretched  head ! 

Rat.     Come,   come,   dispatch ;    the    Duke  would    be 
at  dinner : 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.     O,  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men ! 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God. 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lovel.     Come,  come,  dispatch:  'tis  bootless  to  ex- 
claim. 

Hast.     0,  bloody  Richard! — miserable  England! 

1  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee 

VOL.    VIII.  N 
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That  ever  Avretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 

Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head : 

They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

\_Exeu7it. 

Scene   Y. 

The  Same.     The  Tower  WaUs. 

Enter  Glostee  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  armour, 
marvellous  ill-favoured. 

Glo.     Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour, 
Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word. 
And  then  again  begin,   and  stop  again. 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror  ? 

Buck.     Tut !  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what !  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.     He  is  ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  Mayor  along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and   Catesby. 

Buck.     Lord  Mayor, — 

Glo.     Look  to  the  drawbridge  there  ! 

Buck.  Hark  !  a  drum. 

Glo.     Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.     Lord  Mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent,  — 

Glo.     Look  back,  defend  thee :  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.     God  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard  us  ! 
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Enter  Loyel  and   Ratcliff,  ivith  Hastings'  head. 

Glo.     Be    patient,    they    are    friends ;    RatclifF   and 
Lovel. 

Lov.     Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.     So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  1  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian  ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  : 
So  smooth  he  dauVd  his  vice  with  shew  of  virtue. 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted,  — 
I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife,  — 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Buck.     Well,   well,  he   was    the    covert' st   shelter'd 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd.  — 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Were't  not  that,  by  great  preservation, 
W^e  live  to   tell  it,   that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house. 
To  murther  me  and  my  good  Lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.     Had  he  done  so  ? 

Glo.     W'hat !   think   you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law. 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution? 

May.     Now,  fair  befall  you  I  he  deserv'd  his  death ; 
And  your  good  Graces  both  have  well  proceeded. 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 

Buck.     I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands, 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  Mistress  Shore ; 
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Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should  die, 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
"Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Something  against  our  meanings,  hath  prevented : 
Because,  my  lord,  I  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons  ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signifi'd  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconster  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.     But,  my  good  lord,  your  Grace's  words  shall 
serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  Princes  both, 
But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.     And    to    that    end  we  wish'd   your   Lordship 
here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.     But  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  Lord  Mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[^Exit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.      Go,   after,   after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  Mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them  how  lOdward  put  to  death  a  citizen. 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown ;   meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 
Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 
Which  strctch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters,  wives, 
Even  where  his  rasing  eye  or  savage  heart, 
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Without  control  lusted  to  make  a  prey. 

Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person: 

Tell  them  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 

Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 

My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 

And  by  true  computation  of  the  time. 

Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 

Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 

Being  nothing  like  the  noble  Duke  my  father. 

Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off; 

Because,  my  lord,  you  know  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.     Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I'll  play  the  orator 
As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead 
Were  for  myself:   and  so,  my  lord,   adieu. 

GJo.     If  you  thrive  well,  bring   them  to  Baynard's 
castle. 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.     I  go ;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

\_Exit  Buckingham. 

Glo.     Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw, — 
Go    thou    \to    Cat.]    to    Friar    Penker :  —  bid    them 

both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle. 

\_Exeunt  LovEL  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  go  to  take   some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  order  that  no  manner  person 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  Princes.  \_Exit. 
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Scene   VI. 
A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scrivener.     Here    is    the    indictment    of   the    good 
Lord  Hastings ; 
"Wliich  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's  : 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together. 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing ; 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd, 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,   at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while  !     Who  is  so  gross. 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  naught, 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

\_Exit. 

Scene   VH. 

The  Same.     The  Court  of  Baynard's  Castle. 

Enter   Gloster   at   one   door,    and   Buckingham    at 

another. 

Glo.     How  now,  how  now  !   what  say  the  citizens  ? 
Buck.     Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Glo.     Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's    chil- 
dren ? 
Buck.     I  did ;   with  his  contract  witli  Lady  Lucy, 
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And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France ; 

The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 

And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives ; 

His  tyranny  for  trifles  ;  his  own  bastardy, 

As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  ; 

And  his  resembhmce,  being  not  like  the  Duke. 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 

Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind ; 

Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 

Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 

Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 

Untouch'd  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse  : 

And  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 

I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 

Cry  —  'God  save  Richard,  England's  Royal  King!' 

Glo.      And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.     No,  so    God    help    me,  they    spake    not    a 
word  ; 
But,  like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,   and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I   saw,  I  reprehended  them, 
And  ask'd  the  Mayor  what  meant  this  wilful  silence. 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  Recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  :  — 
"Thus  saith  the  Duke,  thus  hath  the  Duke  inferr'd;" 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,   some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  loM'er  end  of  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps. 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  "  God  save  King  Richard!" 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few,  — 
"Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,"   quoth  I; 
"This  general  applause  and  cheerful   shout 
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Argues  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard : " 
And  even  here  brake  off  and  came  away. 

Glo.     What    tongueless    blocks    were    they!    would 
they  not  speak  ? 
Will  not  the  Mayor,  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  ? 

Buck.     The  Mayor  is  here  at  hand.     Intend   some 
fear  ; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord ;  , 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests  ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo.     I  go ;   and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 
No  doubt  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck.     Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads  !    the  Lord  Mayor 
knocks.  [_Exit  Glostek. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 
Welcome,  my  lord :   I  dance  attendance  here  ; 
I  think  the  Duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal.  — ' 

Enter,  from  the  Castle,  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 

Cate.     He  doth  entreat  your  Grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be   mov'd 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.       Return,     good    Catesby,     to    the    gracious 
Duke  : 
Tell  him,  myself,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
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No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 

Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  Grace. 

Cate.     I'll  signify  so   much  unto  him   straight. 

lExH. 

Buck.     Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  Prince  is  not  an  Ed- 
ward ! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were  England  would  this  virtuous  Prince 
Take  on  his  Grace   the  sovereignty  thereof; 
But  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 

May.     Marry,  God  defend  his  Grace  should  say  us 
nay! 

Buck.    I  fear  he  will.    Here  Catesby  comes  again.  — 

Enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  Grace  ? 

Cate.     He   wonders    to  what  end  you  have  assem- 
bled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him  : 
His  Grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before. 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.     Sorry  I  am  my  noble   cousin   should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him  : 
By  Heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love  ; 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  Grace. 

\_Exit  Catesby. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  much  to  draw  them  thence  ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

n2 
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Enter  Glostek,  in  a  gallery  ahove,  hetioeen  tioo 
Bishops.     Catesby  returns. 

May.     See,  Avhere  his  Grace  stands  'tween  two  cler- 
gymen ! 

Buck.     Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity  ; 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man.  — 
Famous  Plantagenct,  most  gracious  Prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests. 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right-Christian  zeal. 

Glo.     My  lord,  there  needs  no  such   apology ; 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Deferr'd  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is   your  Grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.      Even    that,    I    hope,    which    pleaseth    God 
above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle. 

Glo.     I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye  ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.     You  have,  my  lord :   would  it  might  please 
your  Grace 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault. 

Glo.     Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

Buck.     Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  scat,  the  throne  majcstical. 
The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish' d  stock ; 
Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts. 
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Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good, 

This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 

Her  face   defac'd  Avith  scars  of  infamy, 

Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 

And  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 

Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 

Which  to  recure,   we  heartily  solicit 

Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 

And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 

Not  as  Protector,  steward,   substitute, 

Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  ; 

But  as  successively  from  blood  to  blood, 

Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  OM^n. 

Fol;  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 

Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 

And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 

In  this  just  cause  come  I  to  move  your  Grace. 

Glo.     I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition  : 
If  not  to  answer,  —  you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-ti'd  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  : 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,   on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore,  to  speak  and  to  avoid  the  first, 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last, 
Deffnitively  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  desert, 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth. 
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Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to   be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd. 
But,   God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me  ; 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need;) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars; 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 
Buck.     My    lord,    this    argues    conscience    in    your 
Grace ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife  ; 
For  first  was  he  contract  to  Lady  Lucy,  — 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow,  — 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth' d 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  King  of  France. 
These  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow. 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 
By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  Prince. 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 
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Save  that  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 

I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 

This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity ; 

If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 

Yet  to  di-aw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 

From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times, 

Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.     Do,    good    my    lord ;    your    citizens    entreat 
you. 

Buck.     Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Cate.     O,    make    them    joyful :    grant    their    lawful 
suit. 

Glo.     Alas,  why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me  ? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.     If  you  refuse  it,  —  as  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loth  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,   effeminate  remorse. 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates,  — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne. 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 
And,   in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you.  — 
Come,   citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

\_Exit  Buckingham  ;  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Citizens  retiring. 

Cate.     Call  him  again,  sweet  Prince ;    accept   their 
suit : 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.     Will  vou  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
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Call  them  again :    [Catesby  goes  to  the  Mayor,  4*c., 

a7id  then  exit.^   I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul.  — 

Enter  Buckingham   and   Catesby  ;    the  Mayor,   ^-c, 
come  forward. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,   and  sage,  grave  men, 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  burthen,  whe'r  I  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load: 
But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May.     God  bless  your  Grace  !  we  see  it,  and  wiU 
say  it. 

Glo.     In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck.     Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title,  — 
Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  Morthy  King ! 

All.     Amen. 

Buck.     To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd? 

Glo.     Even    when    you    please,  for    you    wiU    have 
it  so. 

Buck.    To-morrow,  then,  we  will  attend  your  Grace  : 
And  so  most  joyfully  we  take  our  leave. 

(rlo.     Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again. 

\_To  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  my  cousin  :  —  farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[-Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene    I.  —  Before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
YoKK,  and  Marquess  of  Dokset  ;  on  the  other, 
AxNE  Duchess  of  Gloster,  leading  Lady  Mar- 
GARET  Plantagenet,  Clarexce's  young  Daughter. 

Duchess. 

WHO  meets  us  here  ?  —  my  niece   Plantagenet 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  she's  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  Princes.  — 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  Graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day. 

Q.  Eliz.     As    much    to    you,  good    sister :    whither 

away  ? 
Anne,     No  farther  than  the  Tower  ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
UpraThe  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  Princes  there. 

Q.  Eliz.     Kind  sister,  thanks ;  we'll    enter    all    to- 
gether : 
And  in  good  time  here  the  Lieutenant  comes.  — 

Enter  Brakenbtjry. 

Master  Lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 
How  doth  the  Prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York  ? 
Brak.     Right    well,    dear    Madam.      By    your    pa- 
tience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them  : 
The  King  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 
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Q.  Eliz.     The  King!  who's  that? 
Brak.  I  mean  the  Lord  Protector. 

Q.   Eliz,     The  Lord  protect  him  from   that  kingly 
title  ! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother  ;   who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 
Duch.     I  am  their  father's  mother  ;   I  will  see  them. 
Anne.     Their    aunt    I    am    in    law,    in    love    their 
mother : 
Then  bring  me  to  their  sights ;  I'll  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.     No,  Madam,  no ;  I  may  not  leave  it  so : 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

\^Exit  Bkakenbury. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.     Let    me    but    meet    you,    ladies,    one    hour 
hence. 
And  I'll  salute  your  Grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens.  — 
Come,  Madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  Queen. 

Q.  Eliz.     Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 
Anne.     Despiteful  tidings  !    O,  unpleasing  news  ! 
Dor.     Be  of  good  cheer  :  —  mother,  how  fares  your 

Grace  ? 
Q.   Eliz.     O    Dorset,    sjieak    not    to    me,  get  thee 
gone ! 
Death  and   destruction  dog  thee  at  thy  heels  : 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach   of  Hell. 
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Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slajighter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead, 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse,  — 
Nor  mother,  -wife,  nor  England's  'counted  Queen. 

Stan.      Full    of    wise    care    is    this    your    counsel, 
Madam.  — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours  ; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch.     O,   ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !  — 
O,  my  accursed  womb  !    the  bed  of  death, 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch' d  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye   is  murtherous. 

Stan,     Come,    Madam,    come  :    I    in    all    haste   was 
sent. 

Anne.     And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go.  — 
O,  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 
And  die  ere  men  can  say,  God  save  the  Queen  ! 

Q.  Eliz.     Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.     No   why  ?  —  When  he,    that  is  my  husband 
now, 
Came  to  me,   as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corse  ; 
When    scarce    the    blood    was    well    wash'd    from    his 

hands, 
Whicli  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dear  saint  which,  then,  I  weeping  follow'd  ; 
O,  when,  I  say,  1  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish,  —  "  Be  thou,"  quoth  I,  "  accurs'd, 
For  making  me,   so  young,  so  old  a  widow  ! 
And,   when  thou  wedd'st,  let   sorrow  haunt    thy  bed ; 

VOL.  VIII.  O 
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And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 

More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee 

Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death  ! " 

Lo,    ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse   again, 

Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 

And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse : 

Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest ; 

For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak'd. 

Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 

And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz.     Poor  heart,  adieu  !  I  pity  thy  complaining. 

Anne.     No  more   than  with    my  soul    I    mourn    for 
yours. 

Dor.     Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of  glory. 

An7ie.     Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it. 

Duch.     Go    thou    to    Richmond,    and    good    fortune 
guide  thee !  —         \  \_To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  ! 

\  [To  Anne. 

Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess  thee  ! 

[To  Queen  Elizabeth. 
I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me  ! 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wrack'd  with  a  Avcek  of  teen. 

Q.  Eliz.     Stay  yet ;   look  back,  with  mc,  unto  the 
Tower.  — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath   immur'd  within  your  walls  ; 
Rougli  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  play-fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell.       \_Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  sennet.     Enter   Richard,  crowned^  and  in  state  ; 
Buckingham,  Catesby,  a  Page,  and  others. 

King  Richard.     Stand  all  apart.  —  Cousin  of  Buck- 
ingham ! 
Buck.     My  gracious  sovereign. 

[Richard  ascends  the  throne.      The 
trumpets  sound. 
K.  Rich.     Give  me   thy  hand.     Thus  high,  by  thy 
advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated :  — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.     Still  live  they,  and  forever  let  them  last  ! 
K.  Rich.    Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed  !  — 
Young    Edward    lives.  —  Think    now    what    I    would 
speak. 
Buck.      Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 
K.   Rich.     Why,  Buckingham,  I    say,   I    would    be 

King. 
Buck.     Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lord. 
K.  Rich.     Ha  !    am  I  King  ?     'Tis  so  ;    but  Edward 

lives. 
Buck.     True,  noble  Prince. 

K.  Rich.  O,  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live,  —  true,  noble  Prince  !  — 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull  :  — 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  —  I  wish  the  bastards  dead  ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  jDerform'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly :   be  brief. 
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Buck.     Your  Grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.    Rich.     Tut,  tut !  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freezes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die? 

Buck.     Give    me    some    little    breath,  some    pause, 
dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  : 
I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently. 

\_Exit  Buckingham. 
Cate.     [Aside.']     The  King  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws 

his  lip. 
K.   Rich.     I  will  converse  with  iron-wittcd  fools 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
And  unrespective  boys  :    none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 
Boy!  — 

Page.     My  lord. 

K.  Rich.     Know'st    thou  not  any  whom  corrupting 
gold 
Will  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 

Page.     I  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  spirit : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 
K.   Rich.     What  is  his  name  ? 

Page.  His  name,  my  lord,   is  TjTrel. 

K.   Rich.     I    partly  know  the    man :    go,   call    him 
hither,  boy.  — 

[Exit  Page. 
The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  imtir'd. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?  —  Avell,  be  it  so.  — 
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Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  Lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Stan.     Know,  my  loving  lord. 
The  Marquis   Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.   Rich.     Come  hither,  Catesby :  rumour  it  abroad 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman, 
^\^lom    I    will    marry     straight    to    Clarence'     daugh- 
ter:— 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him.  — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st !  —  I  say  again,  give  out 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,   and  like  to  die  : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon. 
To  stop  all   hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me.  — 

\_Exit.  Catesby. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass.  — 
Murther  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  ? 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !     But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.  — 

Enter  Page,  with  Tyrkel. 

Is  thy  name   Tyrrel  ? 

Tyrrel.      James    Tyrrel,    and    your    most    obedient 

subject. 
K.   Rich.     Art  thou,   indeed  ? 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.   Rich.     Dar'st  thou  resolve  to    kill   a  friend    of 

mine  ? 
Tyr.     Please    you ;    but    I    had    rather    kill    two 

enemies. 
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K.   Rich.     Why,  then  thou  hast  it:  two  deep  ene- 
mies, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers, 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.      Let     me    have    open     means     to     come    to 
them, 
And  soon  FU  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.   Rich.     Thou  sing'st  sweet  music.     Hark,  come 
hither,  TjTrel : 
Go,  by  this  token.  —  Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear. 

[  Whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so  :  —  say  it  is  done. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tyr.     I  will  dispatch  it  straight.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.     My  lord,   I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.   Rich.     Well,  let    that    rest.     Dorset   is   fled   to 

Richmond. 
Buck.     I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.     Stanley,   he    is    your    wife's    son  :  —  well 

look  unto  it. 
Buck.     My    lord,    I    claim    the    gift,    my    due    by 
promise. 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd ; 
Th'   earldom  of  Hereford,   and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 

K.  Rich.     Stanley,  look  to  your  wife :  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,   you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.     What  says  your    Highness    to    my   just    re- 
quest ? 
K.    Rich.     I  do  remember  me,  —  Henry  the  Sixth 
Did  ])rophesy  that  Richmond   should  be  King, 
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"When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king  !  —  perhaps  — 

\_Buck.     My  lord,  — 

K.  Rich.     How  chance    the    prophet    could    not    at 
that  time, 
Have  told  me,   I  being  by,   that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck.     My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 

K.  Rich.     Richmond  ! — When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  Mayor  in  courtesy  shew'd  me  the  castle. 
And  call'd  it  —  Rouge-mont :   at  which  name  I  started, 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Pdchmond^ 

Buck.     My  lord, — 

K.   Rich.     Ay  ;  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.     I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  Grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

K.    Rich.     Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 

Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.  Rich.     Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ? 

K.   Rich.     Because  that,  like  a  Jack,   thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.] 

Buck.     Why,  then    resolve    me    whether    you    will 
or  no. 

K.  Rich.     Thou    troublest    me  :    I   am    not   in  the 
vein.  \^Exeunt  King  Richard  and   Train. 

BuQk.     And  is  it  thus  ?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt  ?  made  I  him  King  for  this  ? 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings,   and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,   while  my  fearful  head  is  on.      [^Exit. 
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Scene   III. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyr.     The  tyrannotis  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and   Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthful  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were   flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
"  O,  thus,"  quoth  Dighton,  "lay  the  gentle  babes,"  — 
"Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,   "girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ; 
Which    once,"    quoth    Forrest,    "  almost    chang'd   my 

mind ; 
But,  O,  the  Devil "  —  there  the  villain  stopp'd ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on,  —  "We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  Nature, 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  fram'd." 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse 
They  could  not  speak ;   and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  King. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

And  here  he  comes.  —  All  health,  my  sovereign  lord. 
K.   Rich.     Kind  TjTrel,  am  I  hajjpy  in  thy  news  ? 
Tyr.     If    to    have    done     the    thing    you    gave    in 
charge 
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Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done. 

K.   Rick.  But  did'st  thou  see  them  dead? 

Tyr.     I  did,  my  lord. , 

K.   Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  TjTrel  ? 

Tyr.      The    chaplain    of    the    Tower    hath    buried 
them  ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.   Rich.     Come    to    me,    TjTrel,    soon,    and    aftei 
supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.     [^Exit. 

K.   Rich.     The    son    of    Clarence    have    I    pent  up 
close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Betagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesbt. 

Cate.     :\Iy  lord  !  — 

K.  Rich.     Good  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st  in 

-  so  bluntly  ? 
Cate.     Bad  news,  my  lord :  Morton  is  fled  to  Rich- 
mond ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with   the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 

K.   Rich.     Ely  with    Richmond    troubles    me   more 
near 

o9 
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Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come ;   I  have  learn' d  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary : 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald   for  a  king. 
Go,  muster  men ;  my  counsel  is  my  shield ; 
We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

l_Exeunt. 

Scene   IV. 
The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q.   Mar.     So,  now  prosperity  begins   to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slyly  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France ;  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret :  who  comes  here  ? 

\_Retirmg. 

Enter  Queen   Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Q.   Eliz.     Ah,    my   poor    princes  !    ah,    my    tender 
babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with   your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation! 

Q.  Mar.     Hover  about  her  ;  say  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 
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Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute.  — 
Edward   Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.   Mar.     Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet ; 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.     Wilt  thou,  O   God,  fly  from  such  gentle 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  Avolf? 
When     didst     thou     sleep,    when    such    a    deed    was 
done  ? 
Q.   Mar.     When   holy  Harry   died,  and   my   sweet 

son. 
Duch.     Dead    life,  blind    sight,  poor    mortal   living 
ghost. 
Woe's     scene,    world's     shame,    grave's    due    by    life 

usurp'd, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days. 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[^Sitting  down. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  ! 

Q.   Eliz.     Ah,  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  afford  a 
grave, 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here  ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[^Sitting  doicn  ly  her. 
Q.  Mar.     If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

\_Coming  forward. 
Give  -mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

\^Sit,ting  dotcn  with    them. 
[Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  :  — ] 
I  had  an  Edn-ard  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  ; 
I  had  a  husband  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him : 
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Thou  hadst  an  Edward  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Duch.     I  had  a    Richard    too,  and    thou    didst   kill 
him  : 
I  had  a  Rutland  too ;  thou   holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.     Thou  had'st  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death : 
That  dog  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs  and  lap  their  gentle  blood  : 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy-work, 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, 
Thy  womb  let  loose  to  chase  us  to  our  graves.  — 
O,  upright,  just,  and   true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  other's  moan  ! 

Duch.      O,   Harry's  wife  !   triumph  not  in  my  woes : 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.   Mar.      Bear    with    me :    I    am    hungry    for    re- 
venge. 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,   that  kill'd  my  Edward  ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match'd  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,   that  stabb'd  my  Edward ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  frantic  play, 
Th'   adulterate  Hastings,   Rivers,  Vaughan,   Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives.  Hell's  black  intelligencer. 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor  to  buy  souls. 
And  send  them  thither;  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
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Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end: 
Earth  gapes,   Hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence. — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God !     I  pray, 
That  I  may  live  and  say,  The  dog  is  dead. 

Q.   Eliz.      O,  thou  did'st  prophesy  the  time   would 

come. 
That  I  &hould  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 
Q.   Mar.     I  call'd    thee    then,  vain    flourish  of  my 

fortune ; 
I  call'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted   queen  ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant. 
One  heav'd  o'  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below  : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes  ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;    a  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 
A  queen  in  jest,   only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thy  brothers? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 
Who    sues,    and    kneels,    and    says  —  God    save    the 

Queen  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flattered  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed  thee  ? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ; 
For  one  being  sued  to,   one  that  humbly  sues  ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitifi"  crown'd  with  care  : 
For  one  that  scorn'd  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me ; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one  ; 
For  one  commanding  all,   obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about. 
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And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burthen'd  yoke ; 

From  which,  even  here,  I  slip  my  wearied  head. 

And  leave  the  burthen  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  Queen  of  sad  mischance : 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.    EHz.      O    thou,    well    skiird    in    curses,  stay    a 
while. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.     Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the 
day; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  sweeter  than  they  were, 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bett'ring  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse  : 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.   Eliz.     My  words    are    dull ;    O,    quicken    them 
with  thine. 

Q.  Mar.     Thy   woes    will    make    them    sharp,   and 
pierce  like  mine.  [^Exit  Queen  Makgaret. 

Duch.     Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

Q.  EHz.     Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they  will  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Duch.     If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-ti'd :  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smothcr'd. 

[_A  triiiiiprf  heard. 
The  trumpet  sounds :  be  copious  in  exclaims. 
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Enter  King  Richard  and  his   Train,  marching. 

K.   Rich.     Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

Duck.     O,   she  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, 
From  all  the  slaiighters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 

Q.   Eliz.     Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden 
crown. 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown. 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children  ? 

Duch.     Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brother 
Clarence, 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son? 

Q.   Eliz.     Where   is    the    gentle    Rivers,  Vaughan, 
Grey? 

Duch.     Where  is  kind  Hastings  ? 

K.    Rich.     A   flourish,    trumpets!  —  strike    alarum, 
drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.      Strike,  I  say !  — 

\_Flourish.     Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.     Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K.   Rich.     Ay ;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  your- 
.     self. 

Duch.     Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

K.  Rich.     Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition. 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Duch.     O,  let  me  speak. 

K.   Rich.  Do,  then ;  but  111  not  hear. 

Duch.     I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
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K.   Rich.     And  brief,  good   mother ;    for   I    am   in 

haste. 
Duch.     Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  have  stay'd  for  thee, 

God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.     And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you? 
Duch.     No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  well. 
Thou  cam'st  on  Earth  to  make  the  Earth  my  Hell. 
A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me  : 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and  furious  ; 
Thy  prime   of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  ; 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,   sly,  and  bloody, 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred  : 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name 
That  ever  grac'd  me  with  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.     'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that 
call'd  your  Grace 
To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye. 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  Madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ! 

Duch.  I  pr'ythee  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.     You  speak  too  bitterly. 
Duch.  Hear  me  a  word  ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 
K.  Rich.     So. 

Duch.      Either  thou  wilt    die    by  God's   just    ordi- 
nance. 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror. 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age   shall  perish. 
And  never  more  behold  thy  face  again. 
Therefore  take  with  thee  my  most  grievous  curse  ; 
Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'st. 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
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And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 

Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies, 

And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 

Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  ; 

Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

[Exit. 

Q.  Eliz.     Though   far   more    cause,  yet   much  less 

spirit  to  curse 

Abides  in  me  :    I  say  amen  to  her.  [Going. 

K.   Rich.     Stay,  Madam,  I  must  talk  a  word  with 

you. 
Q.  Eliz.     I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood 
For  thee  to  slaughter  :    for  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens  ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.     You  have  a   daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.     And  must  she  die  for  this  ?     O,  let  her 
live, 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty  ; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's   bed  ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.    Rich.     Wrong    not    her    birth ;    she    is    a    royal 

princess. 
Q.   Eliz.     To  save  her  life,  I'll  say  she  is  not  so. 
K.  Rich.     Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 
Q.  Eliz.     And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 
K.   Rich.      Lo,    at    their  birth  good  stars  were  op- 
posite. 
Q.    Eliz.     No,  to  their  lives  ill    friends   were    con- 
trary. 
K.  Rich.     AH  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.   Eliz.     True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny. 

VOL.    VIII.  P 
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My  babes  Avere  destin'd  to  a  fairer   death 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K.    Rich.      You  speak  as    if   that    I  had    slain  my 
cousins. 

Q.  Eliz.    Cousins,  indeed  ;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hand  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  head,  aU  indirectly,  gave  direction  : 
No  doubt  the  murth'rous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor' d  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desp'rate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich.     Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd ! 

Q.   Eliz.     What   good  is   cover'd  with  the  face  of 
Heaven, 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.     Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle 
lady. 

Q.  EHz.     Up   to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their 
heads  ? 

K.    Rich.     Unto  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune, 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  Earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.     Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it : 
Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.     Even  all  I  have  ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine  ; 
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So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 

Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs 

Which    thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.     Be    brief,  lest    that    the   process    of  thy 
kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

K.   Rich.     Then    know  that    from   my  soul    I    love 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.     My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her 
soul, 

K.   Rich.     What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.     That   thou  dost   love   my  daughter    from 
thy  soul. 
So  from  thy  soul's  love  did'st  thou  love  her  brothers; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K.  Rich.     Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning. 
I  mean,  that  wdth  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  Queen  of  England. 

Q.   Eliz.     Well,  then,  who    dost    thou    mean   shall 
be  her  King  ? 

K.   Rich.     Even  he   that   makes   her   Queen:   who 
else  should  be  ? 

Q.   Eliz.     What,   thou? 

K.   Rich.     Even  so :  how  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.   Eliz.     How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you. 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.     And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

if.   Rich.     Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.   Eliz.     Send  to    her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her 
brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts  ;  thereon  engrave 
Edward  and  York  ;  then  haply  will  she  weep  : 
Therefore  present  to  her  —  as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood  — 
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A  handkerchief,  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 

The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers'  bodies, 

And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withaL 

If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 

Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds ; 

TeU  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers  ;  ay,  and  for  her  sake, 

Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.     You  mock  me,  Madam :    this  is  not  the 
way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.   Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Unless  thou  could'st  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this, 

K.   Rich.     Say  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her  ? 

Q.   Eliz.     Nay,    then,    indeed,    she    cannot    choose 
but  love  thee. 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.   Rich.      Look ;    what    is    done    cannot    be    now 
amended : 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
"Which  after-hours   give  leisure  to  repent : 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amends,  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  : 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below, 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain,   save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  cliildren  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
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The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son,  being  King, 

And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  Queen. 

I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 

Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 

Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 

Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 

To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity  : 

The  King  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 

Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother  ; 

Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king, 

And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 

Repair' d  with  double  riches  of  content. 

What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed 

Shall  come  again  transform' d  to  orient  pearl, 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 

Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 

Go  then,  my  mother ;  to  thy  daughter  go  : 

Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience; 

Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 

Put  in  her  tender  heart  th'   aspiring  flame 

Of  golden  sov'reignty ;  acquaint  the  Princess 

"With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys : 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 

The  petty  rebel,  duU-braind  Buckingham, 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 

And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 

To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won. 

And'  she  shall  be  sole  victoress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Q.   Eliz.     What  Avere  I   best  to  say?    her   father's 
brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?     Or  shall  I  say  her  uncle  ? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
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That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.   Rich.     Infer  fair  England's  peace    by  this    alli- 
ance. 

Q.  Eliz.     Which    she    shall    purchase    with    still- 
lasting  war. 

K.  Rich.     Tell  her  the  King,  that  may  command, 
entreats. 

Q.   Eliz.     — That  at  her  hands   which   the  King's 
King  forbids. 

Jl.   Rich.     Say   she    shall    be    a   high    and    mighty 
Queen. 

Q.  Eliz.     To  wail  the  title  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.   Rich.     Say  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q,  Eliz.     But  how  long  shall  that  title  '  ever '  last  ? 

K.  Rich.     Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.   Eliz.     But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life 
last  ? 

K.  Rich.    As  long  as  Heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it. 

Q.  Eliz.     As  long  as  HeU  and  Richard  likes  of  it. 

K.   Rich.     Say  I,    her    sovereign,    am    her    subject 
low. 

Q.  Eliz.     But  she,  your   subject,  loaths  such    sov- 
ereignty. 

K.   Rich.     Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.     An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly 
told. 

K.   Rich.     Then  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale. 

Q.   Eliz.     Plain,  and    not    honest,  is    too    harsh    a 
style. 

K.   Rich.     Your    reasons    are  too    shallow  and    too 
quick. 

Q.  Eliz.     O,    no,   my    reasons    are    too    deep    and 
dead  ;  — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 
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K.   Rich.     Harp  not  on  that   string,  Madam  ;    that 
is  past. 

Q.  Eliz.     Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-strings 
break. 

K.  Rich.     Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and  my 
crown,  — 

Q.    Eliz.      Profan'd,     dishonour'd,    and    the    third 
usurp'd. 

K.  Rich.     —  I  swear  — 

Q.  Eliz.  —  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profan'd,  hath  lost  his  lordly  honour ; 
Thy  garter,  blemish'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  A'irtue  ; 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  would' st  swear  to  be  believ'd, 
Swear     then     by     something     that     thou     hast     not 
wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.     Then  by  myself,  — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-misus'd. 

K.  Rich.     Now  by  the  world,  — 

Q.  Eliz.  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.   Rich.     My  father's  death,  — 

Q.   Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  it  dishonour'd. 

K.   Rich.     ^Vhy,  then,  by  God, — 

Q.   Eliz.  God's  wTong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  had'st  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  unity  the  King  my  husband  made, 
Thou  had'st  not  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 
If  thou  had'st  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
Th'  imperial  metal,   circling  now  thy  head, 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  Princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  the  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ? 

K.   Rich.  The  time  to  come. 
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Q.   Eliz.     That    thou    hast    wronged    in    the    time 
o'erpast ; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wTong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live  whose  fathers  thou  hast  slaughter'd, 
Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  with  their  age  : 
The  parents  live  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher' d, 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-past. 

K.  Rich.     As  I  intend   to  prosper  and  repent, 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  affairs 
Of  hostile  arms  !  myself  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours  ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy  rest! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  dear  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine ; 
Without  her  follows  to  myself  and  thee. 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul, 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay  : 
It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this  ; 
It  Avill  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve  : 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

Q.   Eliz.     Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  Devil  thus  ? 
K.   Rich.     Ay,   if    the    Devil    tempts    thee    to    do 

good. 
Q.  Eliz.     Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself? 
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K.   Rich.     Ay,  if  your    self's   remembrance   \\Tong 
yourself. 

Q.  EUz.     Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K.    Rich.      But    in    your    daughter's   womb    I    bury 
them : 
"SMiere,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  will  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz.     Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich.     And  be  a  happy  mother   by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.     I  go.  —  Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me   her  mind. 

K.    Rich.      Bear    her    my  true    love's    kiss,  and    so 
farewell.  \^Kissi/ig  her.     Exit  Q,.  Eliz. 

Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman  ! 
How  now  !    what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratcliff  ;   Catesby  following. 

Rat.     Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  :    to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,   and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back. 
'Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral  ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.     Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  :  — 
Ratcliff,  thyself,  —  or  Catesby  ;  where  is  he  ? 

Cate.     Here,  my  good  lord. 

K  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  Duke. 

Cate.     I  Avill,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 

K.    Rich.      Ratcliflf,    come    hither.      Post    to    Salis- 
bury : 
When  thou  com'st  thither,  —  Dull,  unmindful  villain, 

\_To  Catesby. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  Duke  ? 

p2 
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Cate.     First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  Highness' 
pleasure, 
What  from  your  Grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 

K.    Rich.     O,  true,  good  Catesby.  —  Bid  him  levy 
straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  powder  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me   suddenly  at   Salisbury. 

Cate.     I  go.  [Exit. 

Rat.      What,    may    it    please    you,    shall    I    do    at 

Salisbury  ? 
K.   Rich.     Why,  what  would'st    thou   do   there  be- 
fore I  go. 
Rat.     Your  Highness  told  me  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.   Rich.      My   mind   is    chang'd.  —  Stanley,    what 

news  with  you  ? 
Stan.     None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with  the 
hearing  ; 
Nor  none  so  bad  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rich.     Heyday,  a  riddle  !   neither  good  nor  bad  ? 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about. 
When  thou  may'st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Start.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K.  Rich.     There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on 
him, 
White-liver'd  runagate  !  —  What  doth  he  there  ? 
iS/.rtn.     I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 
K.  Rich.     Well,  as  you  guess  ? 

Stan.     Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Mor- 
ton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  claim  the  crown. 
K.   Rich.      Is    the   chair  empty  ?    is  the  sword   un- 
sway'd  ? 
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Is  the  King  dead  ?   the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  King  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 
Stan.     Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 
K.    Rich.     Unless   for   that   he    comes    to   be   your 
liege, 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes  ? 
Thou  wilt  revolt  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.      No,  my  good    lord ;    therefore    mistrust    me 

not. 
K.  Rich.     Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  beat   him 
back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 

Stan.      No,  my  good   lord,  my  friends    are    in    the 

North. 
K.    Rich.     Cold   friends   to  me.     What  do  they  in 
the  North, 
When    they    should     serve    their     sovereign     in     the 
W^est  ? 
Stan.      They    have    not    been    commanded,    mighty 
King. 
Pleaseth  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I'll  muster  up  my  friends  and  meet  your  Grace 
Where  and  what  time  your  Majesty  shall  please. 
K.  Rich.     Ay,  thou  would'st  be  gone  to  join  with 
Richmond  : 
But  I'll  not  trust  thee. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful. 
I  never  was  nor  never  will  be  false. 

K.     Rich.     Go,  then,  and  muster  men  :    but  leave 
behind 


^ 
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Your  son,  George  Stanley.     Look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.     So  deal  Avith  him  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

\_Exit  Stanley. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised, 
Sir  Edward  Courtney  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,   are  in   arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.     In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 

arms  ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.     My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham  — 
K.  Rich.     Out  on  ye,  owls  !   nothing  but  songs  of 

death  ?  \_He  strikes  hiin. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

3  Mess.     The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  Majesty 
Is,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd  ; 
And  he  himself  wandcr'd  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  I  cry  thee  mercy  : 

There  is  my  purse  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mess.     Such   proclamation  hath    been    made,  my 

lord. 

Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

4  Mess.      Sir   Thomas    Lovel,  and    Lord  Marquess 

Dorset, 
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'Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms  : 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  Highness,  — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest. 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party  :    he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 
K.    Rich.     March    on,  march    on,  since  we   are    up 
in  arms  ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Gate.     My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken  ; 
That  is  the  best  news  :  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

K.  Rich.     Away  towards  Salisbury !   while  we  rea- 
son here 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost.  — 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury:    the  rest  march  on  with  me.      \_Exeunt. 


Scene  V. 
A  Room  in   Lord  Stanley's  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Ursavick. 

Stan.     Sir    Christopher,    tell    Richmond    this    from 
me :  — 
That,  in  the  sty  of  the  most  deadly  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold  : 
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If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  : 
The  fear  of  that  holds  off  my  present  aid. 
So,  get  thee  gone  :    commend  me  to  thy  lord. 
Withal,  say  that  the  Queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  should  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
But,   tell  me,   where  is  princely  Richmond   now  ? 

Christopher.     At  Pembroke,  or  at  Hertford-west,  in 
Wales. 

Stan.     What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

Chris.     Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier  ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew  ; 
And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth  : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.     Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord  ;   I  kiss  his  hand  : 
My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene    I.  —  Salisbury.     The  Market-place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  with  Buckingham,  led 

to  execution. 


w 


Buckingham. 

ILL    not    King    Richard    let    me    speak    with 
him  ? 

Sheriff.     No,  my  good  lord  ;  therefore  be  patient. 
Buck.     Hastings,  and  Edward's  childi'cn,  Grey,  and 
Rivers, 
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Holy  King  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 

Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 

By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice. 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  !  — 

This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.     It  is. 

Buck.     Why,    then    All-Souls'    day    is    my    body's 
dooms-day. 
This  is  the  day  which,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children  or  his  wife's  allies  : 
This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted ; 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul. 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-Seer,  Avhich  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  in  their  masters'  bosoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck :  — 
"  When  he,"  quoth  she,   "  shall    split    thy  heart    with 

sorrow. 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess."  — 
Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  the  block  of  shame  ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 
[_Exeimt  BtrcKiNGHAM  and  Officers. 
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Scene  II. 

A  Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Richmond,  Oxford, 
Sir  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and 
others,  ivith  Forces  marching. 

Richmond.     Fellows   in  arms,   and   my  most  loving 

friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills    your    warm    blood    like  wash,  and    makes    his 

trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms,  —  this  foul  swine 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn  : 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,   chcerly  on,   courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxford.      Every    man's    conscience    is    a    thousand 

men. 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  honicide. 

Herhcrt.     I    doubt    not    but    his    friends    will    turn 

to  us. 
Blunt.     He    hath    no    friends    but  what  are  friends 

for  fear, 
"Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  liim. 
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Richn.     All  for  our  vantage  :  then,  in  God's  name, 
march. 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings  ; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[_Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  King  Richard  a7id  Forces ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others. 

K.   Rich.     Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bos- 
worth field.  — 
My  Lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

Surrey.     My  heart    is    ten    times    lighter    than   my 

looks. 
K.  Rich.     My  Lord  of  Norfolk,  — 
Norfolk.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.    Rich.     Norfolk,    we    must    have    knocks ;    ha ! 

must  we  not  ? 
Nor;     We    must    both    give    and    take,    my   loving 

lord. 
K.   Rich.     Up  with    my  tent !    here  will    I    lie   to- 
night :  — 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King's  tent. 
But  where  to-morrow  r  —  Well,  all's  one  for  that.  — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

Nor.     Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  powxr. 
K^  Rich.     Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account: 
Besides,  the  King's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent !  —  Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground.  — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction.  — 

VOE.    VIII.  Q 
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Let's  lack  no  discipline,  make  no  delay, 

For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  Richmond,  Sir 
William  Brandon,  Sir  James  Blunt,  Oxford, 
and  other  Officers.  Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch 
Richmond's  te7it. 

Richm.     The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard.  — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  Lord  of  Oxford,  —  you.   Sir  William  Brandon,  — 
And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke   keeps  his  regiment  : 
Good  Captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  Earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent :  — 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  Captain,  do  for  me  ; 
Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quarter'd  ?  do  you  know  ? 

Blunt.     Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which,  well  I  am  assur'd,  I  have  not  done,) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile,  at  least. 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  King. 

Richm.     If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make   some  good   means    to  speak  with 

him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt.      Upon  my  life,   my  lord.   111  undertake  it : 
And  30,   God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night ! 

Richm.     Good  night,  good  Captain   Blunt.     Come, 
gentlemen, 
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Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business  ! 
In  to  my  tent;   the  dew  is  raw  and  cold. 

\_They  loiihdraw  into  the  tent. 

Enter,  to  his   tent,  King   Richard,    Norfolk,  Rat- 
cliff,  and  Catesby. 

K.   Rich.     What  is't  o'clock? 

Cate.  It's  supper  time,  my  lord  : 

It's  nine  o'clock. 

K.   Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night.  — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper.  — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cate.     It  is,  my  liege  ;  and  all  things  are  in  readi- 
ness. 

K.   Rich.     Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge. 
Use  careful  watch ;   choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.     I  go,  my  lord. 

K.   Rich.      Stir    with    the    lark    to-morrow,    gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor.     I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  \^Exit. 

K.  Rich.     Catesby ! 

Cafe.     My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant-at-arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment  :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.  — 

[^Exit  Catesby. 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  —  Give  me  a  watch  : 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.  — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff!  — 

Rat.     My  lord? 

K.   Rich.     Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  Lord  North- 
umberland ? 
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Rat.     Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,   cheering  ixp  the  soldiers. 
K.  Rich.     So :    I    am    satisfied.     Give   me   a  bowl 
of  wine  : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.  — 
Set  it  down.  —  Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 
Rat.     It  is,  my  lord. 

K.   Rich.     Bid  my  guard  watch.     Leave  me. 
Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night,   come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me.  —  Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King   Richard    retires    into    his   tent.     Exit 
Ratcliff. 

Richmond's   Te7it  opens,  and  discovers  him  and   his 

Officers,  4*c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.     Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

Richn.     AU  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford. 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law  ! 
Tell  me  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.     I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good : 
So  much  for  that.  —  The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  East. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  tlie  morning  ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitremcnt 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I,  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot). 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
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Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight. 
Farewell.     The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder' d  friends  should  dwell  upon. 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  ! 
Once  more  adieu. — Be  valiant,   and  speed  well! 

Richm.     Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment. 
I'll  strive,  troubled  with  noise,  to  take  a  nap  ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow-. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 
Once  more  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

\_Exeiuit  Lords,   4*c.,  with  Stanley. 
O  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself. 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye  ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  faU 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory  ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  : 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still!        \_Sleeps. 

The   Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  so7i   to  Henry  the 
Sixth,  appears  between  the  two   Tents. 

Ghost.     \_To  K.  Rich.]     Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy 
.    soul  to-morrow  ! 
Think  how  thou  stabb'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury :    despair,  therefore,  and  die  !  — 

Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher' d  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's   issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 
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The  Ghosf.  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  appears. 

Ghost.     \_To  K.  Rich.]     When  I  was    mortal,  my 
anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  [deadly]  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower  and  me  :   despair  and  die  ! 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die.  — 

\_To  RiCHM.]     Virtuous    and    holy,    be    thou    con- 
queror ! 
Harry,  that  prophesi'd  thou  should'st  be  King, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep  :  live  and  flourish  ! 

The   Ghost  of  Clarence  appears. 

Ghost.     \_To  K.  Rich.]     Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy 
soul  to-morrow  ! 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  !      Despair  and  die  ! 

\_To  RiCHM.]     Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !     Live  and  flourish  ! 

The   Ghosts  of  Rivers,   Grey,  and  Vaughan    ap- 
pear. 

Riv.     \_To  K.  Rich.]     Let    me    sit    heavy  on   thy 
soul  to-morrow  !  — 
Rivers,  that  di'd  at  Pomfret.     Despair  and  die  ! 
Grey.     \^To  K.  Rich.]     Think  upon  Grey,  and  let 

thy  soul  despair  ! 
Vaugh.     [To    K.    Rich.]      Think    upon    Vaughan, 
and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  tliy  lance  !     Despair  and  die  !  — 
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All.     [To  RiCHM.]     Awake!  and  think  our -WTongs 
in  Richard's  bosom 
Will  conquer  him. — Awake,  and  win  the  day! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  appears. 

Ghost.     \_To  K.  Rich.]     Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily 
awake  ; 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days. 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings.     Despair  and  die.  — 

\_To  RiCHM.]     Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake! 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 

The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  appear. 

Ghosts.     Dream  on   thy  cousins   smothered   in   the 
Tower : 

Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,   shame,  and  death ! 
Thy  nephews'   souls  bid  thee  despair  and  die  !  — 
Sleep,     Richmond,    sleep    in    peace    and    wake    in 

joy; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  Kings  ! 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  appears. 

Ghost.     Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy 
wife. 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations  : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  !     Despair  and  die  !  — 

[_To  RiCHM.]     Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet 
sleep  ; 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 
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The   Ghost  of  Buckingham  appears. 

Ghost.     [To  K.  Rich.]     The  first  was  I  that  help'd 
thee  to  the  crown  ; 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tjTanny. 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness  ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death : 
Fainting,   despair  ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath  !  — 

[To  RiCHM.]     I  died    for    hope    ere    I    could    lend 
thee  aid  : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,   and  be  thou  not  dismay'd  : 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side  ;  "~ 

And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  ^^ride  ! 

[TAe    Ghosts   vanish.     King    Richard    starts 
out  of  his  dream. 

K.   Rich.     Give  me   another   horse!  —  bind  up  my 
wounds  !  — 
Have  mercy,  Jcsu  !  —  Soft !  I  did  but  dream.  — 
O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  !  — 
The  lights  burn  blue.  —  It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What,  do  I  fear  myself?  there's  none  else  by: 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murthcrer  here  ?     No  :  —  yes  ;  I  am : 
Then  fly.  —  What,  from  myself  ?     Great  reason  why,  — 
Lest  I  revenge.     What!  myself  upon  myself? 
Alack,  I  love  myself.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
O,  no :  alas  !  I  rather  hate  myself 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 
I  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lie  ;  I  am  not. 
Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :  —  Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
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And  ever}''  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,   [perjury,]  in  the  high'st  degree  ; 
Murther,  stern  murther,  in  the  dir'st  degree  ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  th'  bar,   crying  all,  —  Guilty  !  guilty ! 
I  shall  despair.  —  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  :  — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murther'd 
Came  to  my  tent  ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.     My  lord, — 

K.   Rich.     Who's  there  ? 

Rat.     Ratcliff,  my  lord  ;    'tis  I.     The    early  village 
cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

\_K.   Rich.     0  Ratcliff!    I    have    dream'd    a   fearful 
dream.  — 
"WTiat  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true  ? 

Rat.     No  doubt,  my  lord.] 

K.   Rich.  O  Ratcliff!  I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Rat.     Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

K.   Rich.     By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me  : 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

\_Exeu7it  King  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 
q2 
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Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lords.      Good   morrow,   Richmond. 

Richm.     \_Waking.']     Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful 
gentlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.     How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.      The    sweetest    sleep,     and    fairest-boding 
dreams 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought    their    souls,   whose    bodies    Richard    mur- 

ther'd. 
Came  to  my  tent,   and  cried  on  victory  ! 
I  promise  you  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.     Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm.     Why,  then,  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  di- 
rection. —  \_He  advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on  :  yet  remember  this,  — 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side  ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  AVTongcd  souls, 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win,   than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  ti-uly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd : 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughter'd    those  that  were    the    means    to  help 

him  ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
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Of  England's  chaii-,  where  lie  is   falsely  set ; 

One  that  hath  ever  been  God's   enemy. 

Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 

God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers  : 

If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tjTant  down, 

You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tpant  being  slain  ; 

If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 

Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  ; 

If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 

Your  Avivcs  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors  ; 

If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 

Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights, 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 

For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face  ; 

But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 

The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof.       j 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfull^ ; 

God  and  Saint  George  !    Richmond  and  victory ! 

\_Exeunt. 

Enter  King  Richakd,  Ratcliff,  Attendants,  and 

Forces. 

K.  Rich.     What  said  Northumberland,  as  touching 

Richmond  ? 
Rat.     That  he  was  never  trained  up  in   arms. 
K.   Rich.     He  said  the  truth  :    and  what  said  Sur- 
rey then  ? 
Aat.     He   smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  pur- 
pose. 
K.  Rich.     He  was  i'  the  right ;    and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 

\_CIoc/c  strikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there.  —  Give  me  a  calendar.  — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 
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Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.   Rich.     Then  he  disdains   to  shine  ;    for,  by  the 
book, 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  East  an  hour  ago  : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody.  — 
RatclifF,  — 

Raf.     My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  : 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  Avere  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day  !     Why,  what  is  that  to  me 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?   for  the  self-same  Heaven 
That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.     Arm,  arm,  my  lord  !    the   foe  vaunts  in   the 

field. 
K.    Rich.      Come,    bustle,    bustle.  —  Caparison    my 

horse.  — 
Call  up  Lord  Stanley ;  bid  him  bring  his  power. 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered  : 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  [out  all]  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  Horse  and  Foot : 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst. 
John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  Foot  and  Horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle  ;    whose  puissance  on   either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  Horse. 
This,    and    Saint    George    to    boot  !  —  What    think'st 

thou,  Norfolk  ? 
Nor.     A  good  direction,   warlike   sovereign.  — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[^Giving  a  scroll. 
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K.  Rich.   [Reads.]    "  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  so  bold. 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy.  — 
Go,  gentlemen  ;   every  man  to  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls  ; 
For  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in   awe  : 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  oiir  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell  ; 
If  not  to  Heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  Hell.  — 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have   inferr'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal  ;  — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,   and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,   and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  Avould  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost ; 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themselves. 
If  we,  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes  ;   whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?   lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ?  —  Hark  !   I  hear  their  drum. 

[^Drum  afar  off. 
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Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !    fight,  bold  yeomen  ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to   the  head  ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,   and  ride  in  blood  : 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  !  — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  says  Lord  Stanley  ?   will  he  bring  his  power  ? 

Mess.     My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to   come. 

K.  Rich.      Off  with  his  son  George's  head  ! 

Nor.     My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh : 
After  the  battle  let   George   Stanley  die. 

K.   Rich.     A  thousand   hearts  are  great  within  my 
bosom. 
Advance  our  standards  !    set  upon  our  foes  ! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,   fair   Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them  !     Victory  sits  on  our  helms.        \_Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum :   Excursions.     Enter  Norfolk   mid  Forces  ; 
to  him  Catesby. 

Gate.     Rescue,  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  !  rescue,  rescue  ! 
The  King  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, - 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Richard. 

K.   Rich.     A   horse  !    a  horse  !    my  kingdom   for  a 
horse ! 
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Gate.     "Withdraw,  my  lord :   I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 

K.   Rich.     Slave  !    I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him.  — 
A  horse  !  a  horse  !   my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !      [^Exeunt. 

Alarums.  Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond, /o'/j^- 
ing ;  and  exeunt,  fghting.  Retreat  and  flourish. 
Then  enter  Richmond,  Stanley  hearing  the  Crown, 
with  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

Richm.     God  and  your  arms   be  prais'd,  victorious 
friends. 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is   dead.  ' 

Stan.     Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit 
thee. 
Lo,  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty. 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch. 
Have  1  pluck'd  off,   to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,   [enjoy  it,]  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.     Great  God  of  Heaven,  say  Amen  to  all !  — 
But,  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.     He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town  ; 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,   we  may  withdraw  us. 

Richm.     What   men    of    name    are    slain    on   either 
side  ? 

Stan.     John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  Lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 

Richm.     Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us  ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  vmite  the  White  Rose  and  the  Red  :  — 
Smile  Heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frown  d  upon  their  enmity !  — 
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What  traitor  hears  me  and  says  not  Amen  ? 

England  hath  long  been  mad,  and   scarr'd  herself; 

The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood, 

The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  own  son. 

The  son,  compeU'd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire  : 

All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster. 

Divided  in  their  dire  division, 

O,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 

The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  House, 

By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin   together  ! 

And  let  their  heirs  (God,   if  thy  will  be  so) 

Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace, 

With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days  ! 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood ! 

Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase 

That  would  with  treason  w^ound  this  fair  land's  peace  ! 

Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd.  Peace  lives  again  : 

That  she  may  long  live  here,   God  say  Amen ! 

l^Exeunt. 
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ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

p.  141.     «« this  sun  of  York  "  :  —  The  cognizance  of  Edward 

IV.  was  a  sun  radiant,  in  memory  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomenon which  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
of  :Mortimcr's  Cross.  See  "  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I 
see  three  suns?"  3  Henri/  T7.,  Act  11.  Sc.  1.  The  old 
copies  have  "son"  or  " sonne,"  and  a  pvm  may  possibly 
have  been  intended,  —  as  in  Cranmer's  Confutation,  &c., 
1582,  p.  23,  "  —  except  he  be  lightened  with  the  sonne  of 
righteousnesse.' ' 

II  <« barbed  steeds  "  :  —  More  correctly  '  barded  ;  '  — 

i.  e.,  steeds  in  military  caparison ;  from  the  low  Latin 
bardatus.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  this 
word  has  no  relation  with  '  barb,'  which  is  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  '  Barbary.' 

p.  142.     "Cheated  oi  feature"  :  —  i.  e.,  of  personal  attraction. 
See  Note  on  "  He  is  complete  of  feature,"  Tico  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Act  n.  Sc.  4,  Vol.  H.  p.  186. 
"  "  Unless  to  see  my  shadow  "  :  —  The  quartos  have,  "to 

spy  my  shadow,"  which  Laiplies  intentional  observation, 
the  idea  of  which  is  not  conveyed  by  the  reading  of  the 
folio.  The  change  could  hardly  have  been  accidental; 
but  as  it  is  consistent  with  Richard's  character  that  he 
should  find  it  a  bitter  delight  to  pass  away  his  time  in 
spj-ing  out  his  ovra  deformity,  and  goading  hunself  on  in 
*  his  remorseless  course  by  comparison  of  his  personal  de- 
fects with  others'  perfections,  it  is  possible  that  '  spy ' 
was  changed  to  '  see  '  in  the  acting  copy,  by  some  '  book- 
holder  '  (i.  e.,  prompter)  or  actor. 

p.  143.  "That  letnpers  him  to  this  extremity":  —  Thus  the 
quarto  of  1-597.  The  folio  has,  "  That  tewjits  him  to  this 
harsh  extremity."  Either  reading  affords  a  good  sense  ; 
and  under  ordmary  circumstances,  that  of  the  foUo  should 

VOL.    Tin.  B  C2"3) 
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be  accepted  Avithout  question.  But,  as  Malone  remarked, 
the  second  quarto  —  that  of  1598  —  has,  by  the  slight 
misprint  of  tAvo  letters,  ' '  That  tempts  him  to  this  extremity." 
"\\1ien  this  line  came  to  be  printed  in  the  quarto  of  1602, 
(a  copy  of  -.vhich  Avas  probably  used  for  stage  purposes, 
and  from  Avhich  stage  copy  the  folio  Avas  printed,)  the 
misprint  Avas  copied,  and  the  deficient  foot  Avas  supplied 
by  adding  '  harsh.'  The  reading  of  the  folio  seems  clearly 
therefore  the  result  of  accident  and  neglect. 

p.  143.     " for  his  delivery"  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  her 

delivery." 

p,  144.     i< the  Queen's  ahjects  "  :  —  So,  "  To  Avorke  miracles 

maketh  not  a  man  one  Avhit  more  holy,  seeing  that  it  is 
also  common  to  euil  men  and  abjects."  Cranmer's  Con- 
futation, &c.,  1582,  p.  53. 

p.  145.     '♦ or  else  lie  for  you  "  —  i.  c.,  lie  in  prison. 

"  " buzzards  prei/  at   liberty":  —  The    folio    only 

has,  ''plai/  at  liberty,"  Avhich  is  plahily  a  misprint. 

p.  146.  "NoAA',  by  Saint  Paid": — Thus  the  quartos:  the 
folio,  "  by  8amt  Johti."  Richard's  constant  oath  AA'as, 
'  by  Samt  Paul ; '  and  the  many  imperfections  of  the 
folio  in  this  play  diminish  its  authority,  and  permit,  if 
they  do  not  Avarrant,  stich  dcAiations  from  its  text  as  the 
present. 
"  "Where  is  he?    in   his  bed?"  —  The    quartos   have, 

<'  What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ?  " 

Scene  II. 

p.  147.     " obsequiousli/  lament": — i.  e.,  as  at  obsequies. 

So,  "  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell  ;  and  so 
obsequious  shall  thy  father  be,"   &c.,  3  Henry  17.,  Act 

n.  sc.  5. 

"  "  Poor  key-cold  figure  "  :  —  'As  cold  as  a  key  '  Avas  a 

common  comparison  of  old,  Avhcn  keys  Avcrc  enormous 
engines,  and  Avere  used,  as  ice  is  uoav,  to  stop  bleeding  at 
the  nose. 

"  < ' that  made  these  u-ounds  "  :  —  The  quartos  haA'e, 

"these  holes,"  an  expression  repeated  just  beloAv. 

"  '< to  wolves,  to  spiders,  toads"  :  — Thus  the  folio. 

The  quartos  haA'c,  "  to  adders,  spiders,  toads,"  Avhich  has 
been  adopted  in  all  modern  editions  hitherto,  generally 
■without  notice,  but  sometimes  Avith  the  remark  that  the 
folio  has  '  avoIa'cs  '  for  '  adders,'  and  that  the  next  line 
shows  that  the  quartos  give  the  true  reading,  because 
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•wolves  are  not  "creeping  things."  If  the  folio  had 
merely  '  wolves '  for  '  adders '  this  reasoning  would  be 
good,  if  not  conclusive  ;  but  it  has,  "  to  ivolves,  to  spiders, 
toads,  or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing,"  &c.,  where  the 
repetition  of  "the  preposition  cuts  off  the  connection  which 
would  otherwise  exist  between  "  wolves  "  and  "  creeping 
venom'd  thing,"  which  refers  only  to  spiders  and  toads. 
The  change  seems  clearly  to  have  been  made,  ujwn  the 
revision  of  the  play,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  passage 
variety  of  thought  and  rhythm. 

p.  148.     " staiid  thou":  —  The  folio  m.isprints,    "  stand"  st 

thou." 

p,  149.     i. and  bleed  .afresh  "  :  —  The    superstitious   belief 

that  the  wounds  of  a  murdered  person  would  bleed 
afi-esh  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer,  had  not  quite 
died  out  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
chi-onicles  that  this  actually  took  place  on  the  occasion 
which  is  made  the  grovmd  of  this  Scene.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  fine  use  which  Scott  has  made  of  the 
superstition  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

"  "Of  these  supposed  crimes":  —  So  the  folio :  the 
quartos,  for  "crimes,"  have  "evils,"  which  reading  has 
been  adopted  in  all  modern  editions  except  ^Ir.  Knight's, 
(who  gives  no  reason  for  his  adherence  to  the  folio,)  on 
the  ground  that  Anne,  in  her  antithetical  reply,  repeats 
<  evils.'  But  if,  ui  the  former  instance,  '  evils  '  were  the 
original  word,  the  change  was  evidently  made  with  in- 
tention, and  is  a  great  improvement ;  for  it  opposes 
knoioi  evils  to  supposed  crimes :  and  the  e^^ls  which  Atme 
actually  sxifFered,  and  for  which  she  claims  the  right  to 
curse,  were  the  dii'ect  consequence  of  crimes  which  Rich- 
ard calls  '  supposed.'  By  the  change,  too,  Shakespeare 
freed  the  line  of  a  superfluous  and  harmful  syllable  in  a 
part  of  the  verse  in  which  he  solicitously  avoided  ii'- 
regularity. 

diffus'd  infection   of    a  man  "  :  —  This   is   the 


reading  of  all  editions  ;  and  '  diffus'd '  has  hitherto  been 
accepted  without  question,  and  explained  as  meaning 
,  strange,  uncouth  ;  because  it  was  used  to  mean  confused, 
(see  Notes  on  Merri/  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  p. 
322,  and  Hennj  V.,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  p.  145  ;)  but  although 
I  am  not  prepared  positively  to  dissent  from  this  accepta- 
tion, I  suspect  that  '  defuf'd,'  as  the  word  appears  in  the 
old  copies,  is  a  misprint  for  an  epithet  antithetical  to 
«  divine  '  in  Richard's  speech.  If  '  deprar'd  infection  of 
a  man '  had  been  found  in  any  old  copy,  I  think  that  it 
would  have  been  adopted  without  question. 
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p.  150.  "  The  better  for  the  King  of  Heaven,"  &c. :  —  Thus  the 
folio.  The  quartos  have,  "  The  Jitter,"  &c.,  which  is 
almost  luiivcrsally  retained,  because  Gloster  uses  it  imme- 
diately afterward  in  exactly  the  same  manner  —  the  very 
reason  why  ('  better  '  suiting  the  present  passage  at  least 
equally  well)  he  should  not  use  it  here. 

p.  151.     "  So  I  might  live  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  might  rest." 

p.  152.     " sweet  sinoothing  word": — The    quartos   have, 

"soothing  words;"  for  which,  possibly,  the  text  of  the 
folio  here  given  is  a  misprmt.  But  in  the  next  Scene, 
Richard  uses  the  verb  '  to  smoothUrua-like  sense. 


p.  153.  "  Nay,  do  not  pause,"  &c. :  — In  the  quartos  this  pas- 
sage appears  thus  :  — 

"  Nay,  do  not  pawse,  twas  I  that  kild  your  husband, 
But  twas  thy  beautie  that  provoked  mee  : 
Nay  now  dispatch  ;  twas  I  that  kild  king  Henry, 
But  twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on." 

p.  154.  <<  [Anne.  To  take,"  &c.  :  —  There  is  confusion  in  the 
folio  here.  Gloster s  previous  speech,  "Vouchsafe  to 
wear  this  ring,"  is  made  a  part  of  An?ie's  preceding 
speech  ;  and  this  in  bracketsiS  omitted.  The  quartos 
enable  us  to  restore  the  true  text. 

"  " thy   poor    devoted    servant":  —  The    quartos, 

' '  devoted  suppliant."         ^ 

"  " to  Crosby-House  " :  —  The  quartos,  ♦'  to  Crosby- 

place."  '~' 

p.  155.  "The  bleeding  witness  of  my  hatred  by": — The 
quartos  have,  "  Aer  hatred,"  and  are  followed  by  nearly 
all  modern  editors,  because,  just  before,  Gloster  speaks 
of  "  her  hate."  But,  aside  froraliltqTiestion  of  authority, 
Ki7ig  Henry's  bleeding  corpse  was  no  witness  to  Anne's 
hatred  :  it  bled  in  witness  of  Richard's.  See  the  Note 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Scene  on  "  and  bleed  afresh." 

"  " a  beggarly  denier  "  : —  A  denier  was  the  small- 


est French  coin  —  hardly  equal  to,  our  mill. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  156.     " with  quick  and  merry  eyes  " :  —  So  the  folio  :  the 

quartos,  "  merry  words,"  which  is  adopted  in  all  modern 
editions.  But  it  would  seem  that  if  'words'  were  the 
original  reading,  the  change  was  nia:de  in  tlie  revision. 
It  was  because  the  Qucm  appeared jlespondingly,  "  brook'd 
it  ill  "  that  the  King  was  "  worse,"  as  Gloster  would  make 
it  appear  ;  and  therefore  he  begs  her  to  look  upon  her 
husband  with  lively,  cheerful  eyes. 
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156.  "  Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley  "  :  — The  folio  and  the 
quartos  have,  "Buckingham  and  Derby ; "  and  throughout 
this  Scene  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  '  Derby,'— the  name 
occurring,  however,  but  thrice.  Theobald  changed  the 
name  to  '  Stanley,'  because  Stanley  was  not  created 
Earl  of  Derby  until  after  the  accession  of  Hemy  VII. ; 
an  insufficient  reason,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mistake  was  Shakespeare's,  and  an  editor  is  not  justifiable 
iir  substituting  what  his  author  should  have  written  for 
what  he  did  write.  But  as  the  personage  in  question  is 
called  '  Stanley '  thirteen  times  during  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  Acts,  in  the  folio,  and  as  the  variation  has  no 
essential  importance,  and  '  Stanley '  has  held  possession 
of  the  text  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  it  may,  under 
protest,  be  allowed  to  remain. 

"  "  The  Countess  Richmond,"  &c. :  —  She  was  the  mother 

of  Henry  \H.,  by  her  first  husband,  Edmund  Tudor, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  half  brother  to  Henry  VI.  Lord 
Stanley  was  her  third  husband. 

1,57,     .1 to  make  atonement "  ;  —  i.  e.,  reconciliation.    See 

Notes  on  As  You  Like  It,  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  p.  384. 

"  "'VVTio  is  it  that  complains  ?"— Thus  the  folio:  the 

quartos,  "  AVho  are  they  that  complains  ?  "  all  modern 
editions  hitherto,  having  regard  to  "them,"  in  the  next 
line,  read,  "  A\Tio  are  they  that  complain  f  "  But  the  text 
of  the  folio  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
Shakespeare's  time. 

158,  << with  lewd  complaints": — i.  e.,  wicked  com- 
plaints. See  Notes  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  V. 
Sc.  1,  p.  340. 

"  "[Of  your-  ill  will,"   &c.  :  —  The  words  in  brackets, 

omitted  from  the  folio,  are  found  in  the  quartos,  where 
the  passage  appears  thus,  — 

"  Makes  him  to  send,  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill  wQl,  and  to  remove  it." 

The  text  of  the  quartos  has  hitherto  been  given  because 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is  hardly  complete  in  the  folio, 
where  the  line  is  simply,  '<  Makes  hiin  to  send  that  he 
*  may  learn  the  ground."  But  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  missing  line,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  in  the  foho  we  have,  not  an  accidental  corrup- 
tion, but  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  result  of  a  revision  of 
the  passage,  in  which  Shakespeare  rid  this  line  of  the 
superfluous  '  thereby,'  and,  happily,  both  for  sense  and 
rhythm,  substituted  '  learn  the  ground  '  for  '  gather  the 
ground.'      "What  alteration  he  may  have  made  in  the 
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remainder  of  the  passage,  accident  has  prevented  us  fi-om 
knowing ;  and  we  therefore  are  obliged  to  take  it  fi.-om 
the  vinrevised  copy. 

p.  158.  "  That  wrens  make  prey" :  — The  quartos,  "That  WTens 
may  prey." 

"  " while  great pronioHons" :  —  Here  "promotions" 

is  a  quadrisyllable.  The  quarto  has,  "while  many  fair 
promotions." 

p.  159.  ^' To  he  so  baited,"  kc: — Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos, 
"  To  be  thus  taunted,  scorned,  and  baited  at."  In  the  re- 
vision Shakespeare  corrected  the  impropriety,  '  baited  at,' 

p.  160.     "  [Tell  hhn,  and  spare  not,"  &c.  :  —  This  line  (found 
in  the  quarto)  is  omitted  from  the  folio,  —  accidentally,  ^ 
as  the  context  shows. 

"  "  In  Margaret's  battle  "  :  —  Not  in  her  fight,  but  in  her 

army.  Instances  of  this  use  of  the  word  are  numerous 
in  these  plays,  and  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible. 

p.  161.  '*  And  little  joy  enjoys,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies  have 
"  A  little  joy,"  &c.,  which  is  clearly  insufficient.  Mr. 
Dyce  reads,  "  As  little  joy,"  &c. ;  but  '  and'  seems  to  me 
the  proper  word  for  the  continuation  of  the  thought ; 
and  a  was  a  common  misprint  for  '  and.' 

"  "If  not  that  I  aw  Queen":  —  Sothefolio.    The  quartos 

have,  "  If  not  that  I  being  queen,"  which  has  been  hith- 
erto adopted  because  it  accords  more  with  our  modern 
notions  of  construction.  But  the  sense  is  clear  enough 
in  the  folio,  and  the  construction  preferable  in  respect  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  speech.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  change  was  made  by  the  aiithor  partly  for  these 
reasons,  partly  to  avoid  the  very  unpleasant  cacophony 
'  being  queen.' 

p.  162.  "  Should  all  but  answer"  :  —  The  quartos  "  could  all," 
&c.  The  distinction  between  '  could  '  and  '  should'  was 
not  in  Shakespeare's  time  rigidly  insisted  on.  Here  '  but' 
has  the  force  of  '  only.' 

p.  163.  "The  slave  of  Nature,"  &c. :  —  It  would  seem  that 
epithets  could  not  be  better  applied  than  those  in  this 
line  ;  and  yet  all  manner  of  contrivance  has  been  used  to 
avoid  calling  Glosfer  the  slave  of  nature ;  as  for  in- 
stance, "  the  shame  of  nature,"  "  the  scorn  of  nature," 
and  " the  s^«//(  of  nature."  But  "the  slave  of  nature" 
here  does  not  mean,  as  the  correctors  evidently  suppose 
it  does,  —  one  who  serves  nature,  one  who  is  a  bondman 
to  nature  ;  but  one  who  is  the  lowest,  the  most  servile, 
in  the  whole  realm  of  nature.     When  one  Ii-ishman  calls 
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another  'the  thief  o'  the  worrrld,'  he  does  not  mean  to 
accuse  the  other  of  purloining  this  planet,  but  of  being 
eminently  the  thief  of  the  world.  So  Margaret  calls 
Gloster  the  slave  of  Nature. 

164.  "  Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  "  :  —  For  '  fire-new  ' 
we  now  say  '  bran-new,'  i.  e.,  '  brand-new.'  The  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  who  appears  in  this  play,  was  Thomas 
Grey,  eighth  Baron  Ferrers  of  Groby,  who  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  April  18th,  1475.  See  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas'  Historic  Peerage  of  England,  Ed.  Courthope. 
The  events  of  this  scene  took  place  in  1477. 

165.  "  Oui-  eyrg  buildeth,"  &c. :  —  '  Eyry '  originally  meant 
the  brood  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  hence  came  to  mean  the 
nest, 

"  "As  it  teas  won  on": — So  the  quartos.     The  folio 

misprints,  "As  it  is  won,"  &c. 

166.  <i 1  muse  why  she's  at  liberty":  —  The  quartos, 

"  I  iconder,"  &c. 

''  "He  is  frank' d  up,"   &c.  : — A  frank  was  a  sty  or 

pen.  The  word  is  of  very  imcertain  etymology.  Skin- 
ner supposed  it  to  have  come  into  use  because  the  animals 
were  "liberaliter  pastae"  =  freely  fed.  See  2  Hetiry 
IV.,  Act  n.  Sc.  2,  p.  450. 

/'  •< and  goti,  ray  noble  lords  "  :  —  Thus  the  quartos  ; 

<  Lo.'  being  put  for  '  lords.'  The  folio  has,  by  some  in- 
explicable error,  '  and  yours  my  gracious  Lord.' 

167.  "  Catesby,  I  come,"  &c.  :  —  In  this  line  the  quartos 
have,  "  Mie  come,"  and  "  with  ?<s,"  and  give,  "Madam, 
we  will  attend  your  grace,"  as  Rivers'  reply. 

168.  " when  fools'    ejes  fall  tears":  —  The  quartos 

''drop  tears." 

Scene  IV. 

"  "  Enter  Clarence  and  Keeper"  :  —  So  the  folio,  the  very 

careful  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  which,  in  the  present 
Scene,  is  followed  hi  this  edition  for  the  first  time  since 
Pope  changed  it  for  that  of  the  quartos.  The  quartos  have 
-the  direction,  "Enter  Clarence,  Brokenhury;"  and  they 
prefix  either  *' Bro"  or  "  Brok"  to  all  the  replies  to 
Clarence  and  the  two  Murderers.  But  the  folio  has  not 
only  "Enter  Clarence  and  Keeper,"  but  prefixes  "Keep" 
to  all  the  replies  to  Clarence,  down  to  the  line  "  I  will, 
my  lord,"  &c.,  inclusive  ;  —  and  then  has  the  direction, 
"  Enter  Brakenhury  the  Lietdeiiant,"  to  which  character  it 
assigns,  by  the  prefix  "  Bra,"  the  ensuing  lines,  "  Sorrow 
breaks  seasons,"  &c.,  and  all  the  repUes  to  the  Murderers, 
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until  they  arc  left  alone  with  their  victim.  This  would 
seem  sufficiently  decisive  evidence,  that,  even  if  the 
quartos  gave  the  first  distribution,  a  change  was  made  on 
the  revision  of  the  play  ;  hut  that  there  might  be  no 
lack  in  this  regard,  Clarence's  last  speech  before  he  falls 
asleep,  which  in  the  quartos  begins,  "  O  Brokenhurie,"  be- 
gins in  the  folio,  "  Ah,  Keceper,  Keeper,"  and  the  Ihic,  "I 
pray  thee  gentle  Keeper  stay  by  me,"  is  changed  in  the 
foUo  to,  ^^  Keeper,  I  prythee  sit  by  me  awhile."  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  Brakenbury,  when  he  yields  custody  of 
Clarence  to  the  Murderer,  says,  in  the  quarto,  "  Heere  are 
the  keyes,  there  sits  the  duke  asleepe,"  but  in  the  folio, 
"There  lies  the  duke  asleepe,  and  there  the  keyes." 
Now  it  Avas  a  violation  of  all  propriety  to  make  Sir 
Robert  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  go  about 
with  a  bimch  of  ponderous  keys  at  his  girdle  or  in  his 
hand.  These  keys  were  evidently  carried  by  the  keeper, 
a  higher  sort  of  gaoler,  but  a  person  of  rank  much  m- 
ferior  to  that  of  Brakenbury,  the  commander  of  the 
Tower.  The  stage  direction  and  the  prefixes  of  the 
quarto  are  probably  the  result  of  the  limited  number  of 
actors  in  Shakespeare's  company  when  the  play  was  first 
produced,  which  caused  the  easily  merged  parts  of  the 
Keeper  and  Brakenbury  to  be  assigned  to  one  performer, 
whose  IMS.  of  his  part  was  probably  used  in  getting  out 
the  siu-rcptitious  edition  of  this  very  popular  play. 
When  it  was  revised,  about  1601,  this  necessity  seems 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  minute  but  particular  and  deci- 
sive changes  which  have  been  pointed  out  were  made. 
When  Brakenbury  goes  out  the  folio  has  Exit,  not  Exeunt; 
but  this  is  of  no  weight :  the  same  error  occurs  constantly 
in  the  folio  and  the  quartos,  and  in  all  the  early  editions 
of  our  old  dramatists. 

p.  168.     "So   full  oi  fearful  dreams  and  iiijly  sights" :  —  The 
quartos  have,  "  So  full  oi  ugly  sights,  of  gastly  dreames." 

I'  " I  pray  you,  tell  me  "  ;  —  The  quartos,  "I  long  to 

heare  you  tell  it ;  "  and  in  the  first  line  of  Clarence's 
reply,  "  Methought  I  was  imbarkt  for  Burgundie." 
Here  and  below  the  folio  has  "  >Iethought«"  —  a  mere 
ii-regularity. 

and  in  falling  "  : —  The  quartos,  "  and  in  stum- 


bling ; "  thus  having  '  stumbled,'  '  stumbling,'  and  '  t\mi- 


bling,'  within  three  lines. 


169.  "  Stopp'd  in  my  soul "  :  —  The  quartos,  "kept,"  &e. ;  and 
in  the  next  line  the  quartos  of  1597  and  1598  have,  "  To 
seek  the  emptie,"  &c.  ;  the  quarto  of  1602,  "To  keep," 
&c.     In  the  last  line  of  this  speech  the  folio  has,  "  Who 
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almost  burst,"  &c.,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
accidental  variation. 

p.  169.     " in  this  sore  agony  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  with  this 

sore  agony." 

"  ' '  With  that  sour  ferryman  "  :  —  The  quartos  have,  ' '  c/rim 

ferriman."  The  change  shows  purpose.  Charon  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  being  of  sour  and  morose  tem- 
perament ;  but  his  grimness  is  merely  inferential. 

"  "\\Tio  spake  aloud"  :  —  The  quartos  have,  "Who  cried 

aloud." 

"  " and  he  shriek' d  out  aloud  "  : —  The  quartos  have, 

"  sqiceakt  out,"  &c. 

p.  170.     " take  him  unto  torment"  :  —  The  quartos,  "  take 

him  to  your  torments." 

"  "  Environ' d  me,"  &c. :  — The  quartos  have,  "  Environd 

me  about,"  &c. 

"  " made  my  dream":  —  The  quartos,   "made  the 

dream." 

"  " though  it  affrighted  "  :  —  Here  '  though '  has  the 

force  of  '  if.' 

"  "  /  am  afraid,   methinks  "  :  —  The  quartos,   "  I  promise 

you  I  am  afraid,"  &c. 

"  "  Ah,  Keeper,  Keeper" :  —  The  important  change  in  this 

line  from  the  reading  of  the  quartos  is  noticed  in  the  first 
Note  on  this  Scene.  In  the  next  Ime  they  have,  "  hear 
evidence." 

thy  wrath  in  me  alone  "  :  —  Here  '  in '  is  used, 


as  it  frequently  was  of  old,  with  its  Latin  sense,  upon. 

p.  171.     "  What  tcould'st  thou,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  have,    "  In 
God's  name  what  are  you,  and  how  came  you  hither  ?  " 

"  "  What!  so  brief?"  —  The  quartos,   "  Yea,   are  ye  so 

brief?  "  and  in  the  next  two  lines, 

"  0  sir,  it  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious. 
Shew  him  our  [in  some  copies   '  their  '  ]    commission 
talke  no  more." 

"     *    "  There  lies  the  Duke,"  &c. :  —  See  the  first  Note  on 
this  Scene. 

p.  172.     " I  hope  this  passionate  humoiir,"    &c.  :  —  The 

quartos  have,  "my  holy  humour,"  &c.  'Passionate' 
in  Shakespeare's  time  meant  full  of  emotion,  and  is  a 
more  appropriate  epithet  for  the  mood  of  this  Murderer 
than  "holy."  See  the  Note  on  "And  others  when  the 
bag-pipe  sings,"  &c.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
k2 
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p.  172.  "  [Faith]  "  :  —  Omitted  from  the  folio  on  account  of 
the  statute  3  Jac.  I. ;  in  compliance  with  which  "  Zounds," 
which  occurs  twice  below,  was  in  the  first  instance  changed 
to  '  come,'  and  in  the  second  omitted. 

"  "  I'll  not  meddle  unfh  it ;  it  makes  a  man  a  coward  "  :  — 

The  quartos  have,  "He  not  meddle  with;  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing ;  it  makes,"  &c.  On  the  revision  of  the  play 
Shakespeare  struck  out  the  second  clause  to  avoid  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  speech,  as  the 
Murderer  says,  just  below,  of  conscience,  that  "it  is 
turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous 
thing."  And  yet  these  words  have  been  hitherto  re- 
tained ;  the  only  reason  assigned  being,  oddly  enough, 
that  they  are  repeated  afterward. 

p.  173.  "la.m  strong  fram'd"  :  —  \.  e.,  set  firmly;  used  in  a 
double  sense.  The  quartos  have,  "  Tut,  am  strong  in 
fraud," 

"  "  Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work?  "  —  The  quartos,  "  Come, 

shall  we  to  this  gear  ?  " 

"  "Who  sent  you,"  &c.:— The  quartos,  "Tell  me,  who 

are  you.  Wherefore  come  you  hither  ?  "  The  pre-vious 
line  does  not  appear  in  them. 

p.  174.  "Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  men":  — 
Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos,  "Are  you  called  forth //w« 
'but  a  world  of  men  r  "  —  which  is  among  the  best  of  the 
variations  of  the  early  versions  from  the  folio. 

"  <i as  A'ou  hope  to  have  redemption"  :  —  Thus  the 

quartos.  The  folio  has,  "  as  you  hope /or  an;/  goodness;" 
doubtless  to  conform  the  passage  to  the  omission  of  the 
next  line,  in  accordance  with  the  statute  3  Jac.  I.,  so 
often  alluded  to.  We  should  of  course  preserve  what 
according  to  the  best  e\'idence  Shakespeare  wrote  when 
free  from  external  restraint. 

/'  " in  such  dear  degree  "  :  —  '  Dear '  is  used  here  in 

its  augmentative,  superlative  sense.  See  the  Note  on 
"their  own  dear  groan.s,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V. 
Sc.  2,  p.  477. 

p.  175.  "  [And  charg'dns"  &c. :  — This  line  is  omitted  from 
the  folio  ;  and  although  the  passage  is  not  absolutely  in- 
coherent without  it,  yet  it  is  so  nearly  essential  that  we 
mav  safely  assume  that  the  omission  was  accidental. 

p.  170.     " {or  he  bewept  tn;/  fortune.  And  hugg'd,"  &c. :  — 

The  quartos,  "  for  when  /  parted  from  him  He  hugg'd,"  &c. 
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176.     ''Relent!  'tis  cowardly  and  womanish":  —  In  the  quartos 
this  passage  appears  thus  :  — 

"  Cla.     Relent  and  save  your  soules. 

1.     Relent,  'tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 

Cla.     Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  and  diuelish 
My  friend,  I  spie  some  pittie  in  thy  lookes  : 
Oh  it'  thy  eye  be  not  a  flatterer. 
Come  thou  on  my  side  and  entrcate  for  me  : 
A  beggmg  prince,  what  begger  pitties  not  ?  " 

In  the  folio,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives  the  re- 
vised text,  it  appears  thus  with  the  addition  of  five  lines. 

'<  Cla.     Relent,  and  saue  your  soules. 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  Prince's  Sonne 
Being  pent  from  liberty  as  I  am  now, 
If  two  such  murtherers  as  yourselues  came  to  you 
Would  not  intreat  for  life,  as  you  would  begge 
Were  you  in  my  distresse. 

1.     Relent?  no:  'Tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 

Cla.     Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  diuellish,"  &c. 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  folio  was 
long  since  discovered.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  such  feeble  nonsense  as  that  in  the  last 
three  lines  of  Clarence's  speech  as  it  appears  in  that  ver- 
sion w-hich  has  just  been  quoted.  Theobald  and  others 
made  futile  efforts  at  emendation  ;  but  it  was  left  for 
Tyrwhitt  to  discover  that  the  difficulty  was  caused  by 
the  insertion  in  the  wrong  place  of  the  five  lines  added 
on  the  revision  of  the  play.  By  a  mistake  easily  made, 
they  were  inserted  after  the  fii'st  line  of  the  first  of  these 
two  speeches,  whereas  they  were  intended  for  the  same 
position  in  the  second.  This  appears  not  only  by  the 
absurdity  of  Clarence's  first  speech  \i\  the  corrupted  read- 
ing, but  from  severance  in  that  readmg  of  Clarence's 
entreaty,  "Relent,"  and  the  Murderer's  prompt  reply, 
"Relent!  'tis  cowardly,"  &c.,  the  latter  of  which  was, 
from  its  very  natui-e,  plainly  intended  to  follow  the  former 
on  the  mstant.  In  the  reading  of  the  folio,  "Relent, 
no,"  the  negative  is  doubtless  an  accidental  insertion. 
..Malone,  Steevens,  Mr.  Singer,  and  Mr.  Dyce  give  the  text, 
as  in  this  edition,  according  to  Tyrwhitt' s  regulation : 
Capell,  recklessly  ready  to  interpolate  or  excise,  omitted 
the  added  five  lines  altogether  ;  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Verplanck,  and  Mr.  Hudson  follow  the  folio  ;  the 
last  only  attaming  a  tolerable  sense,  by  supposing  Clar- 
ence's question,  as  it  appears  in  the  folio,  to  end  at 
"  Avould  not  intreat  for  life,"  and  the  Murderer  to  inter- 
rupt him  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  thus  :  — 
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"  "VMiich  of  you,  &c 

Would  not  enti'cat  for  life  ?     As  you  would  beg, 
Were  you  in  my  distress,  — 
1  Mur'd.     Relent!"  Sec  — 

presvmiing,  I  suppose,  the  Duke  to  be  about  to  say,  '  As 
you  would  beg,  &c.,  so  I  beg,'  &c.  I  am  unable  to  look 
so  far  into  Clarence's  intentions  as  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  this  reading. 

p.  177.  "  Of  this  most  grievous  murder  " ;  —  Thus  the  folio  ;  the 
quartos,  with  a  superfluity  abated  on  the  re\'ision,  "  Of 
this  most  grieuous  guiltie  murder  done."  There  are 
other  variations  not  noticed  in  this  Scene ;  but  they  do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  sense. 


ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

"  "And  now  in  peace."  &c. :  —  This  line  is   cnrnipt  in 

most  of  the  old  editions.  The  earlier  quartos  have, 
'>  And  now  in  peace  my  soule  shall  part  from  heauen  ;  " 
which  is  clearly  wrong :  the  folio,  "And  more  to  peace 
my  soul  shall  part  to  Heauen,"  which  seems  to  me  as 
clearly  the  result  of  other  misprints  and  mistaken  efforts 
to  correct  the  line  as  it  appears  in  the  early  quartos,  where 
the  only  error  is  the  easy  one  of  mistaking  'fro,'  (the  old 
way  of  writing  '  from ')  for  'for.'  It  is  safe  to  assume 
Shakespeare  would  never  have  written  "  more  to  peace ; " 
and  we  know  that  elsewhere  he  never  -wTote  "  part  to," 
but  always  "  partybr."  Steevens  made  up  a  reading  from 
the  quarto  and  folio,  "And  more  w  peace,"  &c.,  wliich 
is  accepted  by  Mr.  Dyce. 

p.  178.  "Rivers  and  Hastings" :  —  Thus  the  quartos:  the  folio, 
"  Dorset  and  Hirers"  incorrectly ;  for  between  these 
there  was  no  enmity. 

"  " but  with  all  duteous  love"  :  — i.  e.,   or  except 

with  all  duteous  love  ;  a  sense  in  which  'but'  was  con- 
stantly and  consistently  used  of  old. 

p.  179.  "To  make  the  blessed  period":  —  The  quartos  have, 
"  the  perfect  period." 

"  "  Here  comes  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff  and  the  Duke"  :  — 

Thus  the  folio,  with  the  stage  direction,  "  Enter  Rat  cliff e 
and  Gloster ;  "  the  quartos  have  the  single  line,  "  And  in 
good  time  here  conies  the  noble  Duke,"  with  the  direc- 
tion, "  luifer  Glocester"  '  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff'  being 
added  in  the  folio,  and  a  hemistich  being  made  to  admit 
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it,  and  '  noble '  being  stricken  out,  with  stage  directions  to 
conform  to  the  change,  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  disregarding  such  marked  and  purposed  modi- 
fications, and  we  must  accept  them  unless  Ave  claim  the 
right  to  make  up  a  text  according  to  our  own  taste  from 
the  folio  and  any  and  all  the  quartos.  Ratcliff,  it  is  true, 
says  nothhig  ;  but  the  poet  was  also  a  dramatist,  and  may 
have  had  a  purpose  in  showing  this  agent  of  the  usurper 
in  his  company  at  this  interview. 
p.  179.  "If  I  umcittinghj"  :  —  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
has,  "If  I  umvillingli/,"  and  although  tliis  word  affords  a 
sense,  it  is  comparatively  so  poor  that  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  easiest  of  misprints, 
the  mistaking  of  tt  (perhaps  left  uncrossed)  for  U. 

I'  "  By  any  in  this  presence  "  :  —  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
folio,  "  To  any,"  &c.,  the  wrong  preposition  having  been 
caught  by  the  compositor's  eye  from  the  next  Ime  below. 

p.  180.  "0{  you,  and  you,  Lord  Rive7-s,  and  of  Dorset"  :  —  1 
have  very  little  doubt  that  this  halting  and  not  very 
coherent  line  is  corrupt,  and  that  Shakespeare  wrote, 
"  Of  you.  Lord  Rivers,  and,  Dorset,  of  you  ; "  and  I  am 
the  more  confident,  that  in  the  quartos  the  line  stands, 
"  Of  you  niy  Lord  Rirers  and  Lord  Gray  of  you."  The 
quartos  are  without  the  next  line  but  one,  "Of  you 
Lord  Woodville,  and  Lord  Scales  of  you."  Malone  first 
observed  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Lord  AVood- 
vUle.  The  passage  was,  in  my  judgment,  garbled  in  the 
stage  copy  by  some  \mauthorized  person  ;  but  as  the  text 
of  the  avithentic  copy  afi"ords  a  good  sense,  and  is  not 
grossly  h-regular,  it  cannot  be  altered  except  by  stretch 
of  editorial  prerogative  that  wovild  place  Shakespeare's 
text  at  the  mercy  of  every  editor. 
"  "  To  be  so  flouted  "  ;  —  The  quartos,  ' '  so  scorned." 
"         "But  he,  poor  man "  ;  —  The  quartos,  " poor  soiil." 

II         " to   see  him  buried":  —  This  word  has  here  its 

full  participial  trisyllabic  quantity. 

p.  181.     "Then  say  at  once,"  &c. : — In  the  quartos,    "Then 
S2ieake  at  once  what  is  it  thou  demandst?" 

"  "  The  forfeit,  sovereign,"  &c. : — i.  e.,  remit  to  me  the 
forfeit  of  my  servant's  life. 

■  was  bitter  death  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  cruel  death. 


How  much  more  natural  that  Edward  should  call  the 
death  which  Clarence  suifered  by  his  own  orders  (as  he 
supposed)  bitter  than  cruel ! 

" who  in  my  wrath"  : — The   quartos,    "ui    my 
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rage  ,•  "  the  folio  gaining  a  slight  palliation  of  the  crime 
and  a  preservation  of  dignity  by  the  change. 

p.  182.     " would   once  leg  for  his  life":  —  The  quartos, 

•■^ plead  for  his  life." 

Scene  II. 

"  "  Eyiter  the  Duchess  of  York  "  .-  —  This  is  the  widow  of 

the  Richard  Duke  of  York  of  the  last  play.  She  was 
Cicely,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  first  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 

"  "  WTiy  do  you  wee/j  so  oft?"  —  The  quartos,  "  "NMiy  do 

you  wring  your  hands? " 

p.  183.     " you  mistake  me  both  "  ;  —  The  quartos,    "  You 

mistake  me  much,"  and  in  the  last  line  of  the  speech,  "  It 
were  lost  labour  to  weep  for  one's  that  lost." 

"  '^  And  ichen  my  micle"  kc. '.  —  The  quartos  give  these 

two  lines  thus  :  — 

"  And  when  he  told  me  so  he  wept. 
And  hugd  me  in  his  arms  and  kindly  kist  my  cheeke." 

"  " hide   deep  vice":  —  The  quartos,     "hide  foule 

guile." 

"  "  Yet  &om  my  dugs  " : —  Of  old  this  word  was  used  in 

no  derogatory  sense,  and  merely  as  we  now  use  '  breasts.' 

p.  184.     " when  the  root  is  gone  "  :  —  The  quartos,    "  now 

the  roote  is  unthered;"  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  line, 
"  the  sap  being  gone ;  "  and  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  "  of 
perpetuall  rest" 

"  " thy  children  left":  —  The  quartos,  "  thy  children 

left  thee." 
I  " snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms  "  :  —  The 

quartos,  "  snatcht  my  children  fro  mine  armes." 

"  '< but    a   moiety    of   my  moan":  —  The  quartos, 

"  but  moiety  of  my  grief e." 

"  " to  brmg  forth  complaints  " :  —  The  quartos,  "  to 

bring  forth  laments." 

p.  185.     " mother  of  these  griefs": — The  quartos,    "of 

these  moanes." 

"  " and  so  do  I:  I  for  an  Edward  weep"  :  —  By  a 

palpable  mistake,  of  not  imcommon  occurrence  in  copy- 
ing and  printing,  these  words,  equivalent  to  a  whole  line, 
are  omitted  in  the  folio.  They  are  found  in  the  earliest 
quartos. 
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185.  "  Comfort,  dear  mother,"  &c. :  —  This  and  the  following 
speech  are  foiuid  only  m  the  folio. 

186.  '<.Sw!!(?r,  have  comfort":  —  The  quartos,  "Madam,  taYe 
comfort." 

"  "  But  none  can  help  our  harms  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  can 

cure  their  harmes." 
"  »' in  thy  breast  "  :  —  The  quartos,   "  in  thy  mind." 

"  " your   high    swol'n   hearts": — The   folio    has, 

"your  high  swol'n  hates."  But  that  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
print is  shown  by  the  two  following  lines.  For  in  no 
sense  can  we  suppose  Buckingham  to  declare  that  the 
rancor,  broken  or  unbroken,  of  then-  high  swollen  hates 
must  be  preserved ;  and  even  with  '  hearts '  the  figure, 
although  intelligible  and  even  impressive,  is  far  from 
being  clearly  made  out. 

the  young  Prince  be  fet "  :—' Fet '  is  an  old 


form  of  'fetched.'     It  is  found  in  the  early  editions  of 

the  authorized  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  should  not 

have  been  disturbed. 
p.  187.     " shall  post  to  Ludlow  "  :  —  Here  and  in  the  last 

line  of  the  scene  the  folio  misprints   "  Loudon."      The 

quartos  are  correct. 
"  "Madam,  and  you,  my  sister"  :  —  The  quartos  have. 

"  and  you,  my  mother." 
II  " your  cefistires  "  :  —  i.  e.,  your  opinions. 

I'll  sort  occasion  "  :  —  i.  e.,  I'll  choose  ;  we  even 


now  say,  '  sort  out.'  In  the  next  line  "  as  i?idex  "  means, 
as  beginning ;  the  index  of  a  book  having  of  old  been 
placed  at  the  beginning. 

Scene  IH, 

188.  "  TT^oe  to  that  land  thafs  govern' d  bi/ a  child":  —  One 
of  the  few  quotations  from  the  Bible  in  these  plays. 
"  ^Yoe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child."  £c- 
clesiastes  x.  16. 

189.  ''Ensuing  danger":  —  So  the  quartos,  for  which  the 
reading  of  the  foUo,  "  Pursuing  danger,"  is  clearly  a  mis- 
print. 

Scene  TV. 

190.  "Last  night  I  heard  they  lay  at  Stony  Stratford"  :  — 
The  quartos  reverse  the  order  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
these  lines,  which  they  give  thus  :  — 
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*'  Last  night  I  heard  they  lay  at  Northampton, 
At  Stonistratford  -will  they  be  to-night." 

The  reading  of  the  folio  has  on  its  side  authority,  rhythm, 
and  —  according  to  the  chronicles  which  Shakespeare  fol- 
lowed —  liistorical  truth. 

p.  190.  '*  Arch.  And  so  no  doubt,"  &c. :  —  This  speech  is 
assigned  to  York  in  the  folio,  by  an  almost  obvious  error, 
which  the  quartos  enable  us  to  correct.  The  correspond- 
ing line  in  them  has  the  prefix  Car[dinal.'\ 

p.  191.  ^^  A. parlous  hoj"  :  —  'Parlous,'  a  contracted  form  of 
perilous,  (See  Notes  on  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act 
III.  Sc.  1,)  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  used,  as  it  is 
here,  with  the  notion  that  it  was  derived  from  parle,  and 
meant  talkative. 

p.  192.  '' Q.  Eliz.  For  what  ojfence?" — In  the  quartos  this 
speech  has  the  prefix  Car[dinal],  (as  the  Archbishop  is 
there  styled,)  although  the  reply  ends,  "my  gracious 
ladi/." 

"  " my  gracious  lord  ":  —  The  quartos  (printed  from 

each  other)  have,  "  my  gracious  kidy;"  the  error  being 
quite  surely  caused  by  the  mistaking  of  '  Lo '  for  '  La ; ' 
'  Lord '  and  '  Lady '  having  been  usually  written  and 
even  very  frequently  printed  in  that  abbreviated  form. 
Malone  and  Mr.  Dyce,  however,  choose  to  consider  the 
prefix  Car  m  the  quartos  a  misprint  for  Qu,  and  to 
restore  'lady'  to  the  text.      See  the  previous  Note. 

begins  to  Jut":  —  The  quartos,  "begins  to  iet;" 


the  folio,  "begins  to  Jutt."  But  'jut'  and  'jet'  are 
diff'erent  forms  of  the  same  word,  and  mean  to  protrude, 
to  thrust  out.  The  latter  form,  however,  was  used  es- 
pecially to  signify  a  pompous  or  pretentious  gait.  So  in 
Udall's  Eloquent  Latine  Phrases,  1581,  "  Parmenonem 
incedere  video  ....  I  see  Parmeno  come  jetting  like  a 
lord.  .  .  .  But  properly  incedere  diffcreth  from  amhulare. 
For  incedere  properly  [mcaneth]  to  goe  Avyth  a  stately 
pace,  as  who  shouldc  say,  to  shew  a  great  gra-s-ity  or 
majesty  in  going  as  Princes  doe  when  they  shew  them- 
selves "in  their  estate."  Sig.  Ii.  iiii.  :  and  on  the  same 
page  "wyth  a  nyce  or  tender  and  soft,  delicate,  or  gm- 
gerly  pace  ;  "  "  the  pace  that  great  prmces  and  noblemen 
use  when  they  shew  their  Estate  or  majesty."  And  see 
Skinner,  Ett/mologicon,  &c.,  1671,  —  "to  .Jet,  magnifice 
Incidcre,  Fastuosl  se  inferre  .  .  .  conpus  2}rorsiim  Jacere,  vel 
Jactarr." 

" to  look  on  death  no  more  "  :  —  So  the  quartos. 

The  folio  has  ''earth  "  —  a  mere  misprint. 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene   I. 

p.  193.  "Enter  .  .  .  Cardinal  Boiirchier" :  —  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  -was  made  a  Cardinal  and  chosen  sixty- 
fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  14o4.  He  was  also 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University. 

to  i/our  chamber"  :  —  London  was  called  Camera 


Regis,  the  King's  Chamber,  from  soon  after  the  con- 
quest. 

p.  194.     " God    [in   Heaven]    forbid":  — The   quarto   of 

1602  accidentally  omitted  '  in  Heaven,'  and  was  followed 
by  the  later  quartos  and  the  folio.  The  words  are  found 
in  the  quartos  of  1597  and  1598. 

p.  195.      " too  senseless-obstinate"  :  —  In  King  John,  Act  V. 

Sc.  2,  p.  94,  we  have  a  compound  epithet  similar  to  this 
— "  wilfid-opposite."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has 
the  futile  reading,   "  You  are  too  strict  and  abstinent" 

"  " but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age  "  :  —  i.  e.,  (and 

very  clearly  to  my  apprehension,)  but  with  the  gross 
judgment,  the  blunted  perception  of  this  age.  But  War- 
burton  could  understand  grossness  only  in  the  sense  of 
superstition,  and  proposed  "greenness  of  this  age;" 
Johnson  explained  the  line,  "  compare  the  act  of  seizing 
him  with  the  gross  and  licentious  practices  of  these 
times  ;  "  Mr.  CoUier's  folio  of  1632  has,  "  the  goodness  of 
these  times  "  ! 

"  "  Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men  "  .- —  This  passage 

is  adopted  almost  word  for  word  from  More's  Life  of 
Richard  the  Third,  which  was  copied  into  the  Clironicles. 

"  _  "^^^hereit!'/(«■M^'s<  best":  — Thus  the  folio;  the  mean- 
ing being,  where  it  seems  best,  Avhich  is  the  reading  of 
the  quartos  of  1597  and  1598.  The  quarto  of  1602  first 
read  "  think' st,"  and  possibly  without  autliority  ;  but 
since  the  word  was  preserved  in  the  folio  and  has  a  cleai 
idiomatic  propriety,  like  '  it  needs  must,'  it  shoidd  not 
be  displaced.  See  "  Does  it  not,  think'st  thee,"  &c., 
Hamlet,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

p.  196.     " the  general  a//-ending  day  "  : — So  the  quarto 

of  1597.  The  quarto  of  1598,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
repetition  of  the  syllable  at,  omitted  '  all ;  '  and  this 
error  was  left  uncorrected  in  the  subsequent  old  im- 
pressions. 

"  " the  formal  Vice  "  .-  —  As  to  the  Vice  of  the  Old 

VOL.    VIII.  S 
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Stage,  see  the  Account  of  the  Rise  atid  Prop-ess  of  the 
Eiir/lish  Drama,  Vol.  I.  Who  chooses  may  read  in  the 
Variorum  of  1821  four  pages  of  captious,  obscure,  and 
learned  quibbling  about  the  meaning  of  this  very  simple 
passage. 

p.  196.  "Short  summers  lightly  have,"  &c. : — i.e.,  usually 
have.  How  the  word  came  to  have  that  meaning  is  not 
clear. 

"  "  Well,  my  dread  lord  "  :  —  So  the  two  earliest  quar- 

tos ;  that  of  1602  has,  '^  dear  lord,"  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  the  folio.  That  it  is  a  mere  misprint  is  shown 
by  the  remainder  of  York's  speech,  "  so  7>iust  I  call  you 
now."  Ho  could  have  called  hhn  dear  lord  before  their 
father's  death  ;  but  as  after  that  event  his  elder  brother 
became  his  sovereign,  he  must  call  him  '  dread  lord,' 
which  was  a  royal  title.  It  is  selected  with  noticeable 
tact,  as  the  one  which  marks  most  strongly  the  change  of 
relation  between  the  little  plaj-fellows.  "  Great  and 
manifold  were  the  blessings,  ^lost  Dread  Sovereign  "  — 
are  the  words  in  which  the  translators  of  our  Bible  began 
their  Dedication  to  Kmg  James. 

p.  198.  "  My  Lord  Protector  [needs]  will  "  :  —  So  the  quarto 
of  1597.  That  of  1598  omits  'needs,'  clearly  by  accident, 
and  is  followed  by  all  the  other  old  editions. 

"  "  Was  not  incensed  "  ;  —  '  Incensed '  is  here  used  in  the 

sense  of  incited. 

"  "  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  "a  parlous 

boy,"  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  p."  288  of  this  play.  The  quartos  of 
1597  and  1598  have  "perlous,"  which  in  the  quarto  of 
1602  became  '* perilous,"  and  in  the  folio  "perillous." 

p.  199.     " divided  counsels":  —  Johnson  explained   this, 

"  a  private  consultation,  separate  from  the  known  and 
publick  council."  So  in  the  next  Scene  Hastings  sa^'s, 
"  Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils." 

"  "  At  Crosby  House  "  ;  —  The  quartos,  "  Crosby  place." 

p.  200.     " some</(m^  we  will  determine"  : — So  the  folio: 

the  quartos,  "  soracu'hat  Ave  will  do"  which  reading  is 
preferred  by  almost  all  editors.  But,  aside  from  the 
authority  of  the  folio,  '  determine.'  in  its  fine  sense,  bring 
to  an  end,  is  much  preferable  to  the  more  vague  and 
commonplace  '  do,'  (Richard  means  to  have  done  with 
vacillation  and  vacillators  in  the  surest  and  quickest 
way,)  and  the  change  avoids  the  bald  repetition  of  Buck- 
ingham's (luery,  "what  shall  we  do?"  and  also  the 
cacopliony,  "  somcirhat  ire  «-ill." 
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p.  200.     " with  all  kindness":  —  The   quartos,    "-with  all 

icillingness,"  making  a  superfluous  foot. 

Scene  II. 

"  "  TJien  certifies  your  lordship,"  &c. :  — The  quartos  give 

this  passage :  — 

"  And  then  he  sends  yon  word 
He  dreamt  to  night  the  boare  had  raste  his  hehn." 

p.  201.     " I  wonder  he's  so  simple  "  :  —  The  quartos,   "  he 

is  so  fond." 
"  "  A>/,  on  my  life  "  ;  —  The  quartos,   "  Upon  my  life,  my 

lord"  making  a  superfluous  foot. 

p.  202.     " still   my   adversaries":  —  The   quartos,    "still 

mine  eneinies." 

p.  203.     " as  dear  as  you  do  yom-s  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  as 

dear  as  yours."  This  might  be  accepted  in  the  sense,  I 
hold  my  life  to  be  as  dear  as  yours,  -\v^re  it  not  for  the 
context,  "  never  .  .  .  was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  it  is  now." 
The  omission  in  the  folio  was  doubtless  caused  by  the 
similarity  of  the  words  '  you  '  and  '  yours,'  which  misled 
the  compositor's  eye. 
"  "Come,  come,  have  with  you"  :  —  For  these  two  lines 

the  quartos  give  Hastings  these  :  — 

"  I  go  :  but  stay,  heare  you  not  the  newes  ? 
This  day  those  men  you  talk'd  of,  are  beheaded." 

p_  204.     " for  your  last  exercise  "  ;  —  The  last  word  is  here 

used  in  the  same  sense  which  it  has  in  the  annoimcement 
of  a  New  England  prayer  meeting,  that  '  the  exercises 
will  commence  at  early  candle  light.' 

Scene  m. 

p.  20-5.     In  the  quartos,  this  Scene  begins  vnXh  a   speech  by 
Ratclif —  "  Come,  brmg  forth  the  prisoners." 

"  "  God  bless  the  Prince  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  God  keepe 

.the  Prince." 

"  "You  live  that  shall  cry  woe"  : — This  speech  and  the 

following  are  in  the  folio  only  ;  which  is  also  the  case 
M-ith  the  line  just  below,  —  "  When  she  exclaimed,"  &c. 

/'  " the  hour  of  death  is  expirate"  : — i.  e.,  is  ex- 

pired ;  the  quartos  ha\ing,  "  the  limit  of  your  Hues  is 
out."  The  folio  has,  "  is  expiate."  Shakespeare  uses 
'  expu-e '  in  a  similar  sense  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
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Act  I.  Sc.  4,  "and  expire  the  term  of  a  despised  life ; "  and 
his  fondness  for  the  preterite  termination  in  ate  is  appar- 
ent in  nearly  every  one  of  his  works.  He  uses  '  festinate,' 
'  combinate,'  '  conspirate,'  '  confiscate,'  '  contaminate,' 
'  consiunmate,'  &c. ;  but  in  giving  the  verb  this  forma- 
tion, he  never  omits  a  radical  letter,  and  in  this  case  r  is, 
next  to  p,  the  most  important  clement  of  the  word.  For 
this  reason  we  must  attribute  the  occurrence  of  '  expiate ' 
here  and  in  the  twenty-second  Sonnet,  —  "Then  look  I 
death  my  days  should  expiate,"  (read  expirate,)  —  to  the 
likeness  between  'expirate'  and  'expiate,'  and  the  seeming 
fitness  of  the  latter  word  in  its  proper  sense  to  both  in- 
stances. Malone,  strangely  thinkmg  that  '  expiate '  could 
mean  expirate,  or  expired,  although  its  only  possible 
meaning  is  to  atone  for  impious  by  pious  deeds,  retained 
it ;  and  it  held  its  place  in  the  text  until  the  appearance 
of  Shakespeare's  Scholar,  since  when  Mr.  Singer  has 
adopted  '  expii-ate.'  Mr.  Dyce  adheres  to  the  old  word. 
Steevens  suggested  that.  "  perhaps  we  should  read  ex- 
pirate." 

Scene  IV. 

p.  206.     " the  Bishop  o/ £///";  — This  was  John  Morton 

of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  St.  Paul's,  and  York,  who  was  elected  in  1478, 
on  the  death  of  William  Grey.  He  became  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Lord  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  Cardinal.  The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  llichmond 
with  Elizabeth  of  York  was,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  of  his  contriving. 

"  ''Are  all  things  ready  y  Sec. :  —  In  the  folio,  "  7*  all 

things  ;  "  and  in  the  next  line,  for  "They  are,"  "It  is," 
an  error  copied  from  the  quarto  of  1.598  into  all  subse- 
quent old  editions  :  —  "  And  wants  but  nomination," 
means,  of  course,  there  wants  nothing  but  nomination 
of  the  royal  day. 

p.  207.     " upon  your  cue,  my  lord"  :  —  The  (quartos  print 

this,    "  Upon  your  kew,"   &c.  ;    the   folio,    "  upon   your 
Q,"  &c. 
"  " and  loves  nie  well "  : — The  quartos  here  add, — 

"  Hast.  I  thank  vour  grace. 

Glo.  Mv  lord  of  Elie. 

Bish.  My  lord. 

Glo.  AVhen  I  was  last  in  Ilolborne''  &c. 

"  "  T  saw  (food  straicbcrries"  : — This  trifling  incident  of 

the   strawberries  was   recorded   by    Sir   Thomas   More, 
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whose  Life  of  Richard  the  Third  was  copied  almost  ver- 
batim by  Hall  and  Holinshed. 

p.  208.  "  By  any  livelihood  " : —  i.  e.,  any  liveliness  ;  — as  man- 
hood, maidenhood,  &c. ;  the  old  form  was  '  livelyhed.' 
See  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I.  So.  1,  —  "  The  tj-ran- 
ny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek." 
The  quartos  have  "  likelihood." 

II  '< that  harlot  strimapet":  —  Here  'harlot'  is  an 

adjective  implying  venality.  See  Note  on  "While  she 
with  harlots  feasted,"  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  "V.  Sc.  1,  p. 
219,  and  the  following  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Dyce,  (Few 
Notes,  p.  104,)  from  A  Mirourfor  Magistrates ;  — 

"  0  harlot  whore  why  should  I  stay  my  hands  ? 
Locrinus  now  (quoth  she)  had  not  thus  dide, 
K  such  a  harlot  whore  he  had  not  took." 

P.  34,  Ed.  1610. 

p.  209.  "  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done  "  :  —  So  the 
folio  ;  no  name  being  mentioned  in  the  quartos,  which, 
however,  have,  *^  Manet  Ca  with  Hast,"  and  ui  the  next 
Scene  direct  Catesb;/  to  bring  in  Hastings'  head.  We 
have  just  seen  Ratcliff  at  Pomfret  attending  upon  the 
execution  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan ;  and  hence  Theo- 
bald read,  "  Lovell  and  Catesby;"  but  as  Mr.  Knight 
remarks,  "  We  must  either  take  the  text  of  the  quarto 
altogether,  in  which  neither  Rafclijf  nor  Lovell  appear,  or 
adopt  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  folio.  But  in  ti'uth 
this  is  one  of  those  positions  in  which  the  poet  has  ti'usted 
to  the  imagination  of  his  audience  rather  than  to  their 
topographical  knowledge."  The  text  of  the  folio  is  con- 
sistent with  itself  in  all  respects. 

"  «' did  rase  his  helm  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  did 

rowse  our  helmes." 

"  " and  disdain  to  fly  "  :  —  So  the  folio.     The  quar- 

tos have,  "  But  I  disdaind  it  and  did  scorne  to  flie." 

"  *^  As  too  triumphing"  :  —  The  quartos  give  these  two 

lines  thus :  — 

"  As  twere  triumphing  at  mine  enemies  v 

How  they  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcherd." 

"  '<  Come,  come,  despatch  "  :  —  This  and  the  three  follow- 

ing lines  were  added  in  the  foUo. 

Scene  V. 

p.  210.     " in  rusty  armour" :  —  The  folio  has,    "in  rotten 

armour."     This  incident  is  from  Holinshed,  who  says  that 
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the  two  Dukes  "  stood  harnessed  in  old  ill  faring  brigan- 
diers,  such  as  no  man  should  Aveere,  that  they  would 
vouchsafe  to  put  upon  their  backes,  except  that  some 
sudden  necessitie  had  constrained  them." 
p.  210.  "Tut":  —  The  quartos  add,  "fear  not  me."  They 
lack  the  third  line  of  this  speech. 
'  "  At  any  time  to  grace"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  give  this 

passage  thus :  — 

"  And  both  are  readie  in  their  offices 
To  grace  my  stratagems. 

Enter  Maior. 

Glo.  Here  comes  the  maior. 

Buc.  Let  me  alone  to  entertaine  him,  Lord  maior. 

Gh.  Looke  to  the  drawbridge  there. 

Buc.  The  reason  avc  have  sent  for  you. 

Glo.  Catesby  overlooke  the  -vvalles. 

Buc.  Harke,  I  hear  a  drumme. 

Glo.  Looke  backe,  defend  thee  here  are  enemies. 

Buc.  God  and  our  innocencie  defend  us. 

Glo.  O,  O,  be  quiet  it  is  Catesby." 

p,  211.     " his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife"  :  —  i.  e.,  his 

intercourse.  See  the  Note  on  "  till  their  conversations 
appear,"  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  V.  Sc.  5. 

p.  212.  "  But  since  you  come"  :  —  So  the  quartos.  The  folio 
has,  "■Which  smce,"  &c.  —  a  manifest  error.  For  the 
next  two  lines,  the  quartos  have  this  one  :  —  "  Yet  wit- 
nesse  what  we  did  intend,  and  so  my  lord  adue." 

"  " put  to  death  a  citizen" :  —  Dr.  Grey  says  (accord- 

ing to  the  Variorvtn  of  1821,  but  the  passage  does  not  ap- 
pear in  his  Notes,  &c.,  on  this  play)  that  "  this  persone  was 
one  "Walker,  a  substantial  citizen  and  grocer  at  the  Crown 
in  Cheapside."  The  accusations  enumerated  by  Ghster 
were  all  made  against  Edward  IV.,  and  even  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  See  Blakeway's  Note  in  the 
Variorum  of  1821.  It  is  ahnost  needless  to  add  that 
they  were  monstrously  exaggerated,  and  in  many  in- 
stances entirely  unfounded. 

"  «'  Even  where  his  rar/inr/  eye"  :  — The  quartos,  "  lustful 

eye."  Pope  plausibly  read,  "  ranging  eye."  In  the  next 
line  the  quartos  have,  "  listed  to  make  his  prey." 

p,  213.     " to   Doctor    SAafP ";— Shaw   and    Penker    were 

two  popular  preachers,  according  to  Malone  ;  the  latter 
being  a  provincial  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  according  to 
Speed,  as  ([uoted  by  Stecvens.  These  three  lines  are 
only  in  the  folio. 
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p.  213.     " the   hmts   of    Clarence":  —  These    brats    were 

Edward  Earl  of  ^^'ar^vick,  who  was  beheaded  by  Henry 
VII.  in  1499,  and  ^largaret,  afterward  the  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  who  Avas  put  to  death  by  Heiii'y  ^T^II.  in 
1.540,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

"  " that  no  manner  person"  :  —  This  is  in  accord- 

ance with  the  idiom  of  the  time,  which  did  not  absolutely 
require  'of.' 

Scene  Yl. 

p.  214.  There  is  hardly  a  line  of  this  speech  exactly  alike  in 
the  quartos  and  the  folio  ;  but  the  variations  are  alto- 
gether too  minute  to  be  worth  notice,  except  perhaps 
"  Yet  who  so  blind"  [for  <'  so  bold"]  in  the  second  line 
from  the  last. 

Scene  VII. 

"  "  How  now,  how  noic ! "  —  The  quartos,  less  impatiently, 

"  How  now  my  Lord !  " 

p.  215.  "But  like  dumb  stafuas" : — The  folio  has,  "dumb 
statues"  wliich  most  editors  have  retained  on  the  gi-ound 
that  '  statues '  should  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
But,  with  Mr.  Dyce,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  error  for 
'  statua,'  which  Latin  form  of  the  word  was  frequently 
used  by  English  writers  even  in  the  middle  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

"  "And  thus  I  took  the  vantage"  :  —  This  line  is  not  in 

the  quartos  ;  which  also  have  in  the  next  two  lines,  "  lou- 
ing  citizens,"  and  "  louing  shoute." 

p.  216.     " a  holy  descant"  :  —  See  Note  on  "too  harsh  a 

descant,"    Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  183. 

" the  ^layor  and  Aldermen" :  —  The  quartos,  "  the 

maior  and  citizens." 

p.  217.     " on  a  lewd  foi-e-bed".- — The  quartos,  "  rfay-bed." 

"  "  Marry,  God  defend  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  God  forbid." 

p.  218.     " between  two  Bishops"  :  —  This  incident  is  re- 

cbrded  not  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  but  by  Hall,  the  words 
'with  a  bishop  on  every  hande  of  him'  being  added  to 
More's  narrative. 

"  "True    ornament"  :  — The   folio,    "Hrvie  ornaments;" 

but  the  final  s  was  very  frequently  added  in  mere  heed- 
lessness, or  through  mistake  of  the  final  e  which  has  been 
dropped  in  modern  orthography.  So,  toward  the  end  of 
the  Scene,  Gloster  says,  in  the  folio,   "I  am  not  made  of 
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stones;"  and  in  the  last  line  (to  Biickhiq/iani)  "my 
cousins,-  "  and  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  Scene  of  Act 
IV.,  "  So  foolish  sorrows  bids  your  stones  farewell." 
Such  errors  must  usually  be  corrected  without  notice  ; 
but  it  is  well  occasionally  to  remind  the  reader  that  they 
are  corrected  ;  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are 
retauied  by  most  editors. 

p.  218.     "  Your  state  of  fortune,"  &c. :  —  Not  in  the  quarto. 

p.  219.  "  This  noble  isle  doth  want  /ler  proper  limbs  "  :  —  The 
folio  has,  "  T/ie  noble  isle  doth  want  /lis  proper  limbs." 
That  the  latter  is  an  error,  is  shown  by  the  next  two 
lines ;  the  former  is  quite  surely  so. 

"  "Of  dark   forgetfulness    and    deep    oblivion":  —  The 

quartos  read,  "  Of  blind  forgetfulnesse,  and  darke  ob- 
liiiion ;  "  and  for  the  second  and  third  lines  below  they 
have,  "  Yo\ir  gracious  selfe  to  take  on  you  the  soueraiyntie 
tliereof." 

"  "  If  not  to  answer"  &c. :  —  This  is  the  first  of  ten  lines 

which  are  found  only  in  the  folio. 

p.  220.     " are  nice  and  trivial "  :  —  '  Nice'  means  daintily 

precise.  The  modern  use  of  it  in  England  to  mean  good, 
good  in  all  variety  of  goodness,  is  an  absiu-d  and  unwar- 
rantable perversion. 

"  " to  a  many  sons"  :  —  A  form  of  speech  in  not 

uncommon  use  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The  quarto  of 
1597  has,  "  mother  to  a  many  children  ;  "  but  the  quarto 
of  1602,  from  which  the  text  of  the  folio  was  printed, 
omits  the  a. 

loathed  higamij"  :  —  Bigamy,  or  the  marrymg 


a  widow  or  two  virgins  successively,  was  pronounced 
infamous  by  a  Council  of  the  Romish  Church.  What  is 
now  generally  called  bigamy  is  properly  polygamy. 

p.  221.     "  Yet  to  draic   forth"  &c. :  —  The  quartos,    "Yet   to 
draw  out  your  noble  stock." 

"  «'  Refuse  not"  &c. :  —  This  line  is  not  in  the  quartos. 

"  «'  Come,  citizens,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  here  have, 

"  Come  citizens,  zounds,  lie  entreat  no  more. 
Glo.     O  do  not  sweare  my  lord  of  Buckingham." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  passage  was  originally  writ- 
ten thus,  and  tliat  the  change  was  made  by  Shakespeare, 
because  it  made  Gloster  overdo  his  hypocrisy ;  for 
'  zounds'  was  a  common  and  venial  expletive  in  Shake- 
speare's time.     If,  as  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  the  'zounds' 
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was  struck  out  only  in  consequence  of  the  statute  3  Jac. 
I.,  we  should  restore  the  reading  of  the  quarto  ;  for  the 
removal  of  the  quasi  oath  of  course  required  the  removal 
of  the  remonstrance. 

p.  221.  ^^  Exit  Buckingham,"  kc:  —  The  proper  stage  direc- 
tions for  this  passage  were  first  supplied  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
The  quartos  have  no  directions  ;  the  folio,  in  the  care- 
less manner  common  in  old  dramatic  publications,  has 
^^  Exemit,"  and  afterward,  "Enter  Buckingham  and  the 
rest."  But  clearly  from  Catesby's  entreaty  and  Richard's 
reply,  there  Avas  an  audience  left  for  his  hypocrisy. 


ACT    FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

223.  " to  greet  the  tender  Princes"  :  —  The  folio  has, 

"the  tender  Prince;"  accidentally,  without  a  doubt. 
The  quartos  have,  "  To  gratulate  the  tender  Princes  there." 
The  text  of  the  quartos  is  much  the  briefer  here. 

224.  *' I  mean  the  Lord  Protector"  : — The  quartos,  '^  I  cry 
you  mercie,  I  mean,"  &c. 

"  "Then  bring  me  to  their  sights": — So  the  original, 

and  purposely.  '  Sight '  is  here  made  plural,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  sight  of  more  than  one.  The  quartos  have, 
"  Thenyeare  7iot  thou." 

"  '^Despiteful  tidings,"    Sec:  —  This  line  is  not  in  the 

quartos. 

225.  "  Xo  why  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  "WTiy  not  ? 

"  "And  that  dear  saint":  —  So   the  folio,   which  may 

possibly  be  a  misprint  for  "dead  saint"  of  the  quartos. 
Either  word  has  an  appropriate  meaning. 

226.  "For  never  yet  one  hour"-  —  Here  'hour'  is  a  dis- 
syllable. 

"  "■Eighty  odd  years,"  &c. :  —  Malone  remarks,  "  Shake- 

speare has  here,  I  believe,  spoken  at  random.  The  pres- 
eilt  Scene  is  in  1483.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the 
husband  of  this  lady,  had  he  then  been  living,  would 
have  been  but  seventy-three  years  old,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  his  Duchess  was  younger  than 
he  was." 

"  "  Teeti"  means  sorrow,  trouble.     So  in   The  Tempest, 

Act  I.  Sc.  2,  "To  think  o'  th'  teen  I  have  turned 
you  to." 

S2 
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Scene  II. 

227.  '*  Enter  Richard,  crmvned  and  in  state,"  &c. :  —  The 
folio  has,  '' Enter  Richard  in  pampe,"  &c. ;  the  quartos, 
"  E)tter  Richard,  crowned,"  &c.  As  Mr.  Collier  remarks, 
there  were  probably  no  '  discoveries,'  as  they  are  now 
called,  in  our  old  theatre.  This,  however,  does  not 
justify  us  in  giving  direction  for  a  discovery  here,  al- 
though under  other  circiunstances  it  does.  For  in  the 
quartos,  after  Richard  speaks  to  Buckingham,  there  is  a 
direction,  "Here  he  ascendeth  his  throne,"  and  in  the 
folio,  we  find  in  the  same  place,  "  Sound"  Richard  is 
plainly  to  enter  in  state,  and  ascend  the  throne  amid  the 
sounding  of  trumpets. 

"  " these  glories  for  a  day" :  — The  quartos,    "  these 

honours  for  a  day." 

"  '< play  the  touch"  : —  i.  e.,  the  touchstone. 

228.  " he  gnatos  his  lip  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  he  bites  the 

lip." 

,229.     " some  mean  poor  gentleman":  —  The  quartos, 

"  some  mean  bor7i  gentleman."  This,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  was  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"  "  The  boij  is  foolish  " ;  —  Polydore  Virgil,  as  quoted  by 

Malone,  describes  this  hapless  youth  as  an  idiot,  "qui 
galli7)am  ah  ansere  non  facile  internosceret ;  "  and  see  the 
Note  (Act  III.  Sc.  5,  p.  295)  on  "the  brats  of  Clarence." 

.  230.     "  And  I  will  love  thee,"  &c.  :  —  The  quartos  thus  :  — 

"  And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefere  thee  too. 
Tir.     'Tis  done  my  gi-acious  lord. 
King,     Shall  we  heare  from  the  Tirrel  ere  we  sleep  ? 

Enter  Buckingham. 
Tir.     Ye  shall  ray  Lord." 

.  231.  "  [Buck  —  My  Lord"  :  —  The  dialogue  between  Richard 
and  Buckingham,  from  this  line  to,  "  I  am  not  in  the  giv- 
ing vein  to-day,"  inclusive,  does  not  appear  in  the  folio. 
It  was  probably  struck  out  of  the  acting  copy  to  shorten 
somewhat  this  very  long  play.  To  conform  to  the  elision, 
Buckingham's  importunity,  "  AMiy  then  resolve  me,"  &c., 
is  thus  modified  in  the  folio  :  "  May  it  please  to  resolve 
me  in  my  suit."  Of  course  the  original  form  of  the 
line  must  be  restored  with  the  elided  nuitter. 

"  "  To  Brecknock"  ;  —  This  was  the  name  of  the  Duke's 

castle  in  Wales. 
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Scene  m. 


p.  232.  "To  do  this  piece  of  riithful  butchery  ":— Thus  the 
folio.  The  quarto  of  1597  has,  "  To  do  this  ruthlesse 
peece  of  butchery  ;  "  the  later  quartos,  "To  do  tlus  ruth- 
full  peece,"  &c.  The  folio,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  Ime,  the  position  of  the  adjective 
hax-ing  been  changed.  Therefore,  as  the  form  '  ruthful ' 
■was  retahied  on  the  re\-ision,  it  should  not  be  changed  to 
<  ruthless,"  as  it  has  generally  been  in  modern  editions. 
« Ruthful '  is  elsewhere  thus  used  by  Shakespeare,  and 
also  by  other  autliors  of  his  time,  and  later  :  and  we  now 
say,  with  the  same  force,  either  a  shameful  deed  or  a 
shameless  deed  ;  in  one  instance  meaning  that  the  act 
causes  shame  in  the  observer  —  in  the  other,  that  it  shows 
a  lack  of  shame  in  the  performer.  So  the  same  act  may 
be  characterized  as  pitiful,  sorrowful,  ruthful,  or  pitUess, 
sorrowless,  ruthless. 
"  "AVept  like  two  children ":— The  folio  has,  "wept 

like  to  children."  But  the  miswriting  and  misprinting 
of  '  to,'  '  too,'  and  '  two  '  for  each  other  was  so  common 
of  old,  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
text  of  the  quartos,  which  presents  a  moving  picture  in 
simple  and  natural  phrase. 

p.  233.  "  But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  "  :  —  Every 
reader  may  not  know  that  the  bones  of  the  two  princes 
were  discovered  in  1674  under  a  staircase  in  the  Tower 
(the  White  Tower)  of  London.  They  were  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  chest  which  was  about  ten  feet  mrder  groimd. 
By  the  order  of  Charles  11.  these  inter estuig  remains 
were  placed  in  a  marble  irrn  and  reinterred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 
"  " I  humbly  take  my  leave  " :  —  Not  in  the  quartos. 

"  "His    daughter   meanly   have  I  matched"  :-^  See  the 

Note  on  "  the  brats  of  Clarence,"  Act  EH.  Sc.  5,  p.  295. 

"  " Morton  is  fled  to  Richmond"  :  —  i.  e.,  the  Bish- 

op of  Ely.     See  the  first  Note  on  Act  HI.  Sc.  4. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  234.     " of  mine  enemies":  —  The   quartos,    "of  mine 

adversaries," 
It         "My  unblotcn  flowers": — The  folio  has,   "unblowed 
flowers" — by  mistake,  probably,  of  the  compositor. 

'/  " say  that  right  for  right":  —  i.   e.,  perhaps  it 

may  be  pardonable  to  remark,  retributive  justice. 
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p.  235.  "  [  Tell  o'er  your  tcoes  again" : —  This  line,  wliich  appears 
in  all  the  quartos,  is  omitted  in  the  foho,  clearly  by  ac- 
cident. 

"  "I  had  a  husband":  —  The  quartos  have,    "I  had  a 

Richard."  Capell,  Malonc,  and  Mr.  Dyce  read,  "  I  had  a 
Henry  "  because,  in  Capellese,  "names  design  the  persons 
enumerated  in  five  other  lines,  and  a  name  were  fitter  for 
this  line,  and  such  name  is  in  the  '  Readings.'  " 

p.  236.  "  Tliat  excellent  grand  tyrant"  &c.  :  —  This  line  and  the 
next,  which  were  doubtless  added  at  the  re\'ision  of  the 
play,  are  found  only  in  the  folio,  Avhere  they  are  trans- 
posed, accidentally,  as  any  reader  can  see. 

"  "And  makes  her  peir-fdlow"  :  —  This  expression  was 

quite  commonly  used  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  much 
later,  to  signify  a  close  companion. 

"  "  Match'd  not  the  high  perfection  "  :  —  The  quartos, 

which  have  been  followed  hitherto,  ''  Matc?i  not,"  &c. 

"  " tiAs  fi-antic  play  "  :  —  The  quartos,   "  this  trag- 

icke  plaie." 

p.  237.     " mock'd  with  two  fair  babes  "  :  —  The  quartos, 

"  with  two  sweet  babes." 

"  "  ^  dream  of  what  thou  wast " ;  —  The  quartos  thus  :  — 

"A  di-eame  of  which  thou  wert,  a  breath,  a  bubble, 
A  signe  of  dignitie,  a  garish  flagge. 
To  be  the  aime  of  euery  dangerous  shot." 

"  «'  ^^^ere  be  thy  two  sons  ?  "  —  The  quartos,  "  "VMiere  be 

thy  children  ?  " 

"  "  "Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos, 

"  'Who  sues  to  thee,  and  cries." 

"  "Decline  all  this":  —  'Decline'  is  here  used  in  the 

sense  of  running  through  all  the  cases ;  so  we  say,  to 
decline  a  noim. 

"  "  For  one  being  fear'd,"  Sec.  :  —  This  line  is  not  in  the 

quartos  ;  and  they  also  transpose  some  of  tlie  lines  of 
this  antithetical  cnimicration.  The  folio,  in  this  and 
the  preceding  and  following  Unes,  has,  "  For  she,"  which 
the  structure  of  the  whole  speech,  and  especially  of  the 
immediate  context,  shows  to  be  a  mistake  for  "For  one," 
which  is  found  in  all  the  quartos. 

'  " the  course  of  justice  tcheel'd  about":  —  Thus 

the  quartos;  the  folio,  "w7i;rW  about,"  which  is  clearly 
a  misprint,  and  one  easily  made.  A  course  cannot  be 
said  to  whirl  about. 
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p.  238.     •• I  slip  my  wearied  head"  :  —  The  quartos,  "my 

weary  necke." 

"  "  Think  that  thy  babes  were  stceeter,"  Sec. :  —  The  quar- 
tos have,  "were  fairer,"  -which  was  changed  to  "were 
siceeter"  in  the  revised  version  of  the  folio.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  sixth  line  of  Queen  Margaret's  pre- 
ceding speech,  "  siceet  babes  "  of  the  quartos  Avas  changed 
to  '^faire  babes"  in  the  folio.  This  double  change  ia 
coTinterpart  could  not  have  been  accidental ;  and,  mdeed, 
it  is  far  more  natural  and  touching  to  use  '  fair '  iu  the 
mere  descriptive  allusion  to  the  babes,  and  '  sweet '  iu 
describing  a  mother's  memory  of  them.  And  yet  'fairer' 
has  been  hitherto  retained  "  as  antithetical  to  '  fouler,'  " 
in  the  next  line  ! 

"  " of  intestate  joys":  —  The  fftlio,    "of  intestine 

joys  —  an  obvious  and  easy  misprint  for  '  intestate '  of 
the  quartos. 

"  " though  what  they  wiU  impart "  :  —  The  quartos, 

which  have,  "  Helpe  not  at  all,"  in  the  next  line,  read 
here,  "  what  they  rfo  impart."  One  change  requires  the 
other ;  yet  all  editions  hitherto  give  that  in  the  second 
line  without  that  in  the  first. 

"  "  The  trumpet  sounds"  : — The  quartos,    "I  hear  his 

drum." 

p.  239.  "  "Who  intercepts  me  in,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  have  not 
'  me  in,'  which,  it  appears  to  me,  was  added  on  the  re- 
vision, to  avoid  the  pronunciation  of  '  expedition '  as  a 
word  of  five  syllables ;  that  being  iU  adapted  to  the  nat- 
ui-ally  curt  and  stern  manner  in  which  Richard  would 
ask  the  question. 

"  "  "WTiere   should   be   branded":  —  The   qiiartos,    "be 

graue7i." 
"         "  O,   let  me   speak":  —  This  speech  and  the  reply  are 
not  in  the  quartos. 
p.  240.     " subtle,  sly,  and  bloody  "  ;  —  The  quartos,   "  sub- 
til, bloudie,  trecherous"     They  also  are  without  the  next 
line. 

"     ^    " and   not   offeiid  you,  Madam": — The    quartos 

give  this  passage  thus  :  — 

" and  not  offend  your  grace. 

Ihtch.     0  heare  me  speake,  for  I  shall  never  see  thee 

more. 
King.     Come,  come,  you  are  too  bitter." 

"  "  And  never  more  behold  thy  face,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos, 
"And  never  look  i*pon,"  &c. 
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p.  241.     " she  is  a  royal  princess  "  :  —  The  quartos,   "  she 

is  of  royal  blood." 

p.  242.     <<  You  speak"  &c. :  —  This  speech  and  the  reply  are 
only  in  the  folio. 

"  "Madam,  so    thrive   I"   &c. :  —  The   quartos,  for  this 

line  and  the  next,  have  one —  "  Madam,  so  thriue  I  in  my 
dangerous  attempt  of  hostile  armes."  In  the  last  line  they 
have  "were  wrongd." 

the  height  oi  fortune"  : — The    quartos,    "the 


height  of  honor. 

p.  244.     " which,  say  to  her,  did  drain":  —  These  words 

and  the  next  line  are  not  in  the  quartos.  In  the  next 
line  the  folio  has,  "  sweet  brother's  body,"  which  slight 
and  evident  misprmt  was  left  to  be  corrected  by  Mr. 
Dyce. 

"  " she  cannot  choose  but  fore  thee":  —  The  folio 

has,  "  but  hate  thee  ;  "  the  corruption  being  due,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  the  attempt  of  some  person  m  the  printing  office 
to  correct  an  ironical  remark  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reading,  "  she  cannot  choose  but  love  thee,  having 
bought  love,"  &c.  TjTwhitt  suggested  that  "  the  sense 
seems  to  require  that  we  should  read,  '  but  love  thee ' 
ironically ;  "  and  Monck  Mason  proposed  the  miserable 
and  vulgar  expression,  "  have  thee." 

This,  the  preceding,  and  the  two  following  speeches  are 
not  in  the  quartos. 

"  " for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow":  —  i.  e.,  did 

abide  like  sorrow :  —  the  past  tense  of  '  bide.' 

p.  245.  "  Leads  discontented  steps  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632,  somewhat  plausibly,  but,  as  usual,  more  prosai- 
cally, has,  •'  Treads  discontented  steps." 

"  "  Advantaging  their  foaw  " ;  —  Thefoliohas,  withamere 

turned  n,  "  their  lotie  "  —  a  variation  hardly  worth  notice. 

"  " sole  victoress"  : — So  the  folio.     The  feminine 

form  was  comparatively  new,  and  the  contracted  form  not 
used,  I  believe,  in  Shakespeare's  time  ;  and  yet  all  modern 
editions  liitherto  give  '  \T.ctress.'  Ben  .Tonson,  (who  read 
his  own  proofs,)  writing  the  Elegy  on  his  Mme,  many  years 
later  than  the  time  Avhen  Richard  III.  was  revised,  and 
wishing  to  use  the  feminine  form  in  two  syllables,  adopted 
a  quasi  French  form,  '  victrice.' 

p.  246.  "  To  trail  the  title  "  :  —  So  the  first  quarto  :  the  subse- 
quent old  editions  misprint,  "  to  vaile." 
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p.  247.  "Harp  not  on  that  string"  &c.  : — In  the  folio,  this 
line  and  the  following  are  accidentally  transposed  ;  this 
being  made  a  part  of  Richard's  next  speech,  the  other 
being  added  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  preA-ious  one.  The 
first  quarto  is  correct ;  the  intermediate  impressions  have 
even  worse  confusion,  which,  however,  requires  no  par- 
ticular notice. 

his  lordly  honour  "  :  —  The  quartos,   "his  holy 


honour;"  and  in  the  next  line  but  one,  "  disgrac't  his 
kingly  dignitie."  Notice,  throughout  this  speech,  '  his  ' 
used  i'or  '  its,'  without  personification. 

"  Then  by  myself"  :  —  This  is  the  arrangement  of  this 
passage  in  the  folio.  In  the  quartos,  Richard  swears 
first  by  the  world,  and  by  himself  before  his  last  oath. 
But,  aside  from  the  authority  of  the  folio,  when  asked  to 
swear  by  something  he  had  not  wronged,  he  would  first 
think  of  himself:  he  then,  according  to  the  folio,  rises, 
step  by  step,  to  the  highest  oath.  Yet  the  quarto  ar- 
rangement has  been  followed  by  all  modern  editors,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Yerplanck,  who  adhere  silently 
to  the  folio. 

"  "WTiy  then  by  God":  —  Thus  the  quartos.  The 
folios,  here  in  the  next  line,  have  "  Heaven,"  on  account 
of  the  statute  3  Jac.  I.  so  often  referred  to  on  similar  oc- 
casions. 

"  If  thou  had'st  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him  "  :  — 
This  passage  is  so  corrupt  and  imperfect,  both  in  the  folio 
and  the  quartos,  that  all  editors  have  been  obliged  to  make 
a  text  from  the  two,  which  are  here  given,  the  w^ords  in 
which  they  differ  from  each  other  being  indicated  by 
Italic  letters.     The  folio,  — 

"K  thou  didd'stfeare  to  breake  an  Oath  icith  him, 
The  vnity  the  King  my  husband  made 
Thou  had'st  not  broken,  nor  my  Brothers  died. 
If  thou  had'st  fear'd  to  breake  an  oath  by  him, 
Th'  Imperial!  metall,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  Child, 
And  both  the  Princes  had  been  breathing  heere, 
"WTiich  now  two  tender  iJed-fellowes  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  Faith  hath  made  the  prey  for  "Wonnes. 
What  can'st  thou  sweare  by  now? " 

The  quarto,  — 

"If  thou  hadstfeard  to  breake  an  oath  by  him, 
The  vnitie  the  king  my  brother  made. 
Had  not  beene  broken,  nor  my  brother  slaitie. 
If  thou  hadst  feard  to  breake  an  oath  by  him 
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The  emperiall  mettel  circling  now  thy  brow, 
Had  grast  the  tender  temples  of  my  childe, 
And  both  the  princes  had  beene  breathing  here, 
A\liich  now  two  tender  ;;/«(/-fellowes/o/-  dust, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  praye  for  wormes." 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  most  of  these  variations,  but 
in  the  third  line,  "  my  brother  "  of  the  quartos  is  of  course 
wrong.     Malone  and'  Mr.  Dyce  suppose  the  error  to  be 
in  the  pronoun,  and  read  '  fhi/  brother,'   rejecting   '  hus- 
band'   of   the   folio.      They    also    read,    "Had  not   been 
broken,"   with  the  quartos.     'Head'   of    the  folio  Avas 
substituted  for   '  brow '   of  the  quartos,   plainly  to  avoid 
the  cacophony,  "noio  thy  broic ;  "  and  "  6erf-fellows  "  for 
<'j9fey- fellows,"  (where  Malone  and  Dyce,  as  well  as  all 
other  editors,  read  with  the  folio,)  is  an  improvement  of 
the  poetic  beauty  of  the  line  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment.    Variations  such  as  these  are  cAadcntly  the  resvdt 
of  the  author's  revision  of  the  play.     And  the  addition 
of  "  What  canst  thou  swear  by  now,"  making  with  the 
reply  (which  is  found  in   the  quartos)  a   perfect  verse, 
shows  at  least  authoritative  restoration. 

p.  248.     " whose  fathers  thou  hast  slaughter'd "  :  —  The 

qiiartos,  "  whose  pare?tts,"  &c. 

'/  « by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-past" :  —  The  folio,    "re- 

past:" the  quartos,  "orepast;"  the  variation  of  the 
folio  being  caused  by  the  mere  dropping  of  the  fii'st 
letter  of  the  word. 

my  dangerous  affairs" :  — The  quartos,   "my 


dangerous  attempt;"  the  change  having  plaiiily  been 
made  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  and  even  confusing  simi- 
larity of  sound  to  '  repent '  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
line;  and,  as  Mr.  Hudson  acutely  remarks,  '"affairs' 
seems  to  siut  better  with  the  idea  of  hostile  arms  used 
defensively."  Yet  '  attempts '  is  retained  by  nearly  all 
modern  editors. 

"  " with  dear  heart's  love  "  :  —  The  quartos,  "  with 

pure  heart's  love  ;  "  the  change  having  been  made  on  the 
revision  probably  because  with  '  immaculate '  and  '  holy  ' 
in  the  next  line,  '  piu-e '  was  superfluous  in  this.  Yet  all 
modern  editors,  except  Mr.  Knight,  retain  '  pure." 

"  «<  Without  her,"  &c. :  —"This  passage  appears  thus  in 

the  quartos :  — 

"  "Without  her  followes  to  this  land  and  me. 
To  thee,  herself,  and  many  a  Christian  soule, 
Sad  desolation,  rume,  and  decay." 
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p.  249.     "  And  you  shall  understand,"  &c. :  —  This  line  is  not  in 
the  quartos.     Nor  is  the  third  below,  "How  now,"  &c. 

"  "  And  there  thcv  fiull" :  —  Sec  the  Note  on  "  I  am  to 

hull  here,"  Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  5,  p.  248. 

"  "I  will,  my  lord,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos,  much  corrupted 

here,  have  not  this  line,  or,  "  Ratcliff,  come  hither,"  of 
the  next ;  and  the  folio  has,  "  Catesby,  come  hither"  — a 
manifest  mistake. 
p.  251.  "  What  heir  of  York  is  there,"  &c. :  —  There  were  other 
heirs  who  had  a  better  title  than  Richard,  as  Malone  re- 
marked —  Elizabeth  and  the  other  daughters  of  Edward 
lY.,  and  Edward,  son  of  Richard's  elder  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence;  and  although,  as  Ritson  rejoined, 
Edward's  issue  had  been  pronounced  illegitimate,  and 
Clarence  attainted  of  high  treason,  yet  this  was  unjustly 
done  by  procurement  of  Richard  himself. 

"  "  You  cannot  guess,"  &c. :  —  This  is  not  marked  as  an 

interrogation  in  the  old  copies ;  but  that  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  it  seems  clearly  to  be  one. 

"  "  Cold  fi-iends  to  me  "  ;  —  The  quartos,  "  to  Richard." 

II  " but  leave  behind":  —  The   quartos,    "but  heare 

you  leave,"  &c.  ;  and  in  the  next  line,  "  looke  your  faith 
be  tirme." 

p_  252.     " more  competitors" :  —  i.  e.,  associates;  those  who 

seek  the  same  end  together  —  the  radical  sense  of  the  word. 
Competitors  are  not  necessarily  opponents,  though  they 
may  be. 
"  "  The  news  I  have  to  tell,"  &c. :  —  In  the   quartos,   the 

Messenger  replies,  — 

"  Your  grace  mistakes,  the  newes  I  bring  is  good, 
'Sly  newes  is,  that  by  sudden  flood  and  fall  of  water. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  armie  is  disperst  and  scat- 
tered. 
And  he  himself  fled  no  man  knowes  whither." 

And  the  King,  instead  of  givmg  his  owai  purse  to  heal 
his  blow,  says,  "Ratcliff'e,  reward  him  for  the  blow  I 
gave  him." 

Scene  V. 

p.  253.  "Enter  .  .  .  Sir  Christopher  Urswick":  —  Urswick  was 
not  a  knight,  but  a  priest.  (See  the  Notes  on  The  Merry 
Wives,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  305.)  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond's  mother,  and  afterward  liis  almoner. 

//  " the  most  deadly  hoav  "  : — The  quartos,   "this 
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most  bloody  boar."  The  change  was  probably  made  to 
avoid  a  sameness  of  epithet.  In  the  second  Scene  of  the 
next  Act  Bichmond  calls  Richard  "  the  wretched,  bloody 
and  usurping  boar."  See  also  the  thiid  Note  on  that 
Scene. 

p.  253.     " is  fraiik'd  up":  —  i.  e.,   penn'd  up.     See  the 

Note  on  "  He  is  frank'd  up,"  Act  I.  Sc.  3  of  this  play. 

p.  2-54.     " /io/Js  (yf  my  present  aid " :  —  The  quartos,  '*?<vV/i- 

holds,"  &c. ;  and  the  next  three  lines,  with  some  slight 
variations,  form  in  the  quartos  a  part  of  Stanley's  last 
speech. 

"  "  And  many  other  of  great  name,"  &c. :  — The  quartos, 

"  With  many  moe  of  noble  fame,"  &c. 

■  do  they  bend  their  power  ":  —  The  quartos,  "  they 


do  bend  their  course." 


ACT    FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

"  ''Salisbury.      The  Market-place"  :  —  There  is  no  stage 

direction  hero  either  in  the  quartos  or  the  folio.  But 
Hall,  who  was  copied  by  Ilolmshed,  places  the  execution 
at  "  Salisburye  in  the  open  merket  place  on  a  newe  skaf- 
folde,"  fol.  xl.  Ed.  1548  ;  and  in  Jlenry  VIII.,  Act  I. 
Sc.  2.  the  son  of  tnis  Buckingham  is  accTised  of  saying 
that  he  meant  to  slay  Henry  VIII.,  as  his  father  meant  to 
slay  the  usurper  Richard,  — 

"  who  [the  Duke]  being  at  Salisbury 
Made  suit  to  come  into  his  presence,"  &c. 

But  BlackwcU  {Variorimn  of  1821)  mentions  a  belief 
that  the  execution  took  place  at  Shrewsbiu-y,  which 
Courtenay  {Comments  on  the  His.  Plays,  Vol.  II.  p.  Ill) 
says  is  "  conrirmed  by  local  inibrmation." 

"  "Sheriff.     'So,  my  good  lord"  : — In  the  quartos,  the 

Sheriff's  part  is  assigned  to  Ratcliff,  Avho  here  replies, 
"  No,  my  lord,"  &c. ;  and  just  below,  "  It  is,  my  lord." 

255.     "This  is  All- Souls'  day,  fellow":  —  The  qtiartos,  "fel- 
lou-es." 

"  "  Thus  Margaret's  curse,"  Sec.  :  —  The  quartos,   "Now, 

Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  vpon  my  head." 

"  "Come,    lead    me,    officers,    to,"    &c. ;  —  The    quartos, 

"  Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to,"  &c. 
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Scene  II. 

256.  "Enter  .  .  .  Richmond,  Oxford,  Sir  James  Blunt,"  tk.c.: 
—  Richmoud,  who  now  appears  upon  the  scene  to  brmg  the 
War  of  the  Roses  to  au  end,  had  not  the  slightest  title  to 
the  throne.  Even  his  pretended  title  was  derived  through 
the  usurper  Henry  IV. ;  and  he  was  not  descended  from 
him,  but  from  his  father,  Johii  of  Gaunt,  of  whose  ille- 
gitimate son,  John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Richmond's  mother, 
5largaret  Beaufort,  (who  married  Henry  Tudor,  half 
brother  to  Henry  VI.,)  ^vas  granddaughter.  His  mar- 
riage, however,  with  Elizabeth  of  York  settled  the  suc- 
cession. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  John  de  Vere,  the  second  earl 
of  that  name,  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  who 
appears  in  Third  Part  of  Henri/  VI.  The  family  were 
fierce  Lancastrians ;  and  this  Earl  had,  by  the  con- 
triA'ance  of  Richard,  been  long  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
Hames,  in  Picardy.  He  escaped  in  1484,  joined  Rich- 
mond, and  commanded  the  archers  at  Bosworth  Field. 
He  became  Great  Chamberlam  and  Lord  High  Admiral 
under  Henry  VII. 

Sir  James  Blunt  had  been  Captain  of  the  Castle  of 
Hames,  fi'om  which  he  assisted  Oxford  to  escape. 

a  thousand  7nen ":  —  The  quartos,   "a  thousand 


swords." 

" this    ffuilti/    homicide":  —  the    quartos,     "that 

bloudie  homicide."  The  change  was  probably  made  to 
avoid  the  bald  recurrence  of  the  same  ej^ithet.  Richmond 
has  just  called  Richard  a  "bloody  and  usurping  boar." 

" his  dearest  need":  —  i.  e.,  his   greatest  need; 

which  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.  The  quartos  also 
have,  "  will  shrinke  fi'om  him." 


Scene   III. 

257.  "  Ml/  Lord  of  Surrey,  Avhy  look  you  -so  sad?"  —  The 
quartos,  "Why,  how  now,  Catesbij,  why,"  &c.  In  the  pre- 
.vious  line  the  folio  has,  "  our  tent,"  instead  of  "  our  tents  " 
of  the  quartos.  The  s  was  dropped  in  the  former  case  by 
mere  accident ;  for  here  the  King's  orders  plainly  refer 
to  the  army.  It  is  in  his  third  speech  below  that  he 
gives  directions  for  the  placing  of  his  own  tent. 

"  " the   number  of  the    traitors":  —  The  quartos, 

with  less  character,    "  the  foe ;  "  and   m    the  next  line, 
"  their  greatest  number"  for  "  their  utmost  power," 
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p.  257.  "Up  with  the  tent": — The  quartos,  "  Up  with  my 
tent  there."  But  Richard  has  only  just  before  said, 
"Up  with  my  tent,"  and  in  repeating  the  order  he  would 
naturally  drop  the  personal  pronoim.  This  change  is 
noteworthy,  because  it  indicates  the  minuteness  of  the 
revision  to  which  the  text  of  this  play  was  subjected  at 
some  time  after  1597. 

p.  258.  "  Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  Richmond,  Sir 
William  Brandon,"  &c.  :  —  It  shoiild  be  remembered  that 
the  field  was  represented  by  a  platform  about  as  large  as 
the  floor  of  a  drawing-room  in  a  modern  full-sized  house. 
The  representatives  of  Richard  and  Rich/no/id  were  actu- 
ally within  easy  conversational  distance  of  each  other, 
and  could  almost  have  shaken  hands  ;  and  the  tents,  of 
course,  occupied  the  same  relative  j^ositions.  Such  were 
the  arrangements  of  our  primitive  stage.  We  now,  by 
the  aid  of  scene  painters  and  carpenters,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  prompter's  whistle,  separate  the  representatives  of 
York  and  Lancaster  by  certain  yards  of  colored  canvas, 
and  our  stage  ghosts  address  themselves  to  Richard  only  ; 
and  there  are  those  who,  forgetting  that  the  stage  does 
not,  never  can,  and  should  not  if  it  could,  represent  the 
facts  of  real  life,  think  that  Ave  have  gained  greatly  by 
the  change. 

Sir  "William  Brandon,  Avho  bore  Richmond's  standard, 
was  father  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  widow 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  The  folio  directs  Dorset  to 
enter  here  ;  but  Dorset,  at  this  time,  was  in  pawn  to  a 
royal  money  lender,  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  for  ready 
cash  advanced  to  furnish  Richmond  forth.  As  Shake- 
speare quite  surely  knew  this  from  the  chronicles  which 
he  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  play,  and  as  the 
mistake  is  one  that  might  easily  have  crept  into  the 
prompter's  book,  being  a  mere  stage  direction,  it  may  be 
corrected  without  authority. 

"  "  Give   me  some  ink  and  paper,"    &c.  :  —  The  quartos 

make  this  iind  the  three  folio  whig  lines  a  part  of  Jlich- 
7nond's  last  speech  before  he  retires  into  his  tent.  They 
also  omit  the  two  lines  which  follow  these  four. 

keeps   his   regiment  "  .-  —  i.    e.,    keeps    with    his 


regiment.  *  Regiment '  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time 
to  mean  any  considerable  body  of  men,  under  the  regi- 
ment or  command  of  one  leader,  and  without  reference 
to  the  number  or  organization  of  the  troops  that  com- 
posed it. 

"  Sweet  Blunt"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  heie  merely  re- 
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peat  the  line,  "  Good  Captain  Blunt,"  &e.,  from  Rieh- 
mond's  pre\4ous  speech.  This  passage  affords  a  marked 
instance  of  the  Avarm  simplicity  of  phrase  with  which 
men  addressed  each  other  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Scott,  with  all  his  courtesy,  did  not  prob- 
ably address  General  Worth  as  Sweet  Worth,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Battle  of  Churubusco  ;  and  this  difference  in  man- 
ners must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  reading  Shake- 
speare's works,  —  especially  his  Sonnets. 

p.  258.     "  And  so  God  give  you,"  kc.  :  —  Not  in  the  quartos. 

p_  259.     " the  dew  is  raw  and  cold"  :  —  The  quartos,  "  the 

aii-e  is,"  &c.  To  well-informed  readers  the  reading  of  the 
quarto  may  seem  preferable  on  account  of  its  conformity 
to  the  fact's  of  nature  ;  but  such  conformity  is  not  to  be 
sought  against  authority,  and  in  disregard  of  the  belief 
of  Shakespeare's  time.  Even  now-a-days  there  are  many 
people  that  would  be  offended  if  they  were  called  igno- 
rant, and  who  consider  that  the  danger  of  exposure  to 
the  night  air  is  caused  bv  the  falling  dews.  So  "  the 
dews  of  heaven  fall  thick,'"'  Henri/  VIII.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2  ; 
and  "  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew,"  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act 
III.  Sc.  5. 

"  "  It's  nine  o'clock"  :  —  Catesby's  reply  in  the  quartos 

is,  "It  is  six  of  the  clock,  full  supper  tune."  Therefore, 
and  because  the  hour  for  supper  in  Shakespeare's  time 
was  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  most  editors  read  here, 
"It's  six  o'clock."  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
speech  in  the  folio  is  not  merely  that  of  the  quarto  with 
'nme'  substituted  for  'six:'  it  shows  that  it  was  re- 
moulded on  the  re\-ision  of  the  play.  I  think,  with  Mr. 
Vcrplanck,  that  the  poet  wrote  originally  six  o'clock,  and 
that  on  re\ision  he  perceived  that  this  hour,  although  the 
supper  hour  of  domestic  life,  would  not  agree  with  the 
context  and  the  situation  —  that  of  an  army  just  en- 
camped after  a  march.  Richmond  has  said  before,  "  The 
weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set ;  "  and  on  the  22d  of 
August  (the  date  of  Bosworth  Field)  sunset  in  England 
is  about  seven  o'clock  ;  and  Northiiinberla7id  and  Surrey 
^re  said,  by  Ratcliff,  a  few  lines  below,  to  have  gone 
through  the  lines  about  cock-shiit  time,  or  twilight, 
which  was  of  course  considerably  later  even  than  seven. 
Therefore,  as  INIr.  Yerplanck  well  concludes,  the  insertion 
of  '  six '  confuses  the  time  of  all  this  Act. 

''  "■K.Rich.     Catesby!  — 

Gate.     My  lord?"  —  Thus  the  quartos,   with  a   slight 
variation  ia  the  second  prefix,  presently  to  be  noted.     In 
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the  folio,  the  King-  calls  "  Ratdijjf"  —  a  mistake  in  which 
it  has  been  followed  hitherto.  The  error  was  caused  by 
a  trifling  misprint  in  the  quartos,  in  which  the  abbrevi- 
ated names  used  as  prefixes  to  the  speeches  of  these 
characters  are  Cat.  and  Raf.,  so  that  the  printmg  of  R 
for  C  gave  the  reply  to  Rdtcliff.  To  correspond  with 
this,  some  one  who  had  to  do  A\-ith  the  folio,  either  in  the 
printing  office  or  before  it  went  there,  made  the  King  call 
Catesby.  But  whoever  was  commanded  by  the  King  to 
"  send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms,"  most  certainly  went 
out  and  did  it  i:nmediately  ;  and  we  know  from  Richard's 
speeches  afterwards,  both  in  quartos  and  folio,  that  Raf- 
cliff  remained  behind.  Both  quartos,  and  folio  too,  have 
the  stage  direction,  when  the  King  retires,  "  Exit  Rat- 
cliff"  only.  It  was  Cateshtj,  therefore,  whom  Richard 
sent  out  for  a  pursuivant ;  and  the  quarto  gives  us  the 
correct  reading.  The  omission  to  mark  the  exit  of  Cates- 
by is  a  defect  too  common  to  require  notice. 

p.  259,  "  Give  me  a  ^catch  "  :  —  i.  e.,  a  watch  light.  The  King 
gives  orders  for  his  guard  afterward. 

p.  260.  "  Richmond's  Tent  opens,"  &c. :  — In  the  old  copies,  the 
stage  direction  is  merely,  "  Enter  Derby  to  Richmond  in 
his  tent."     See  the  third  Note  upon  this  Scene. 

"  " our   loving   mother":  —  The   folio    has,    "our 

noble  mother  "  —  a  readuig  not  only  less  acceptable  in 
itself,  but  which,  as  '  noble  '  occurs  in  the  previous  Ime, 
and  as  -we  have  seen  that  such  bald  repetition  -was  soli- 
citously avoided  on  the  revision  of  this  plaj',  we  must 
conclude  is  the  result  of  the  compositor's  eye  ha^-ing 
caught  the  word  from  the  line  above  —  an  error  which 
we  have  fovmd  of  not  imfrequent  occurrence  in  the  old 
editions  of  these  plays. 

p.  261.     " The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time  "  :  —  See   the 

Note  on  "  spiritual  leisure,"  Henry  VIII.,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

"  "I'll  strive,  troubled  with  noise,  to  take  a  nap"  ;  —  The 

folio  has,  "  I'll  strive  with  troubled  noise,"  &c.  ;  the 
quartos,  "  I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts,"  &c.  The 
reading  of  the  quartos  has  hitherto  been  given  in  all 
modern  editions  as  poetically  preferable ;  but  we  need 
not  be  very  careful  about  the  poetic  diction  of  a  man 
who  announces  his  intention  to  "take  ana])."  A  dra- 
matic poet  must,  however,  ])reserve  the  consistency  of  his 
characters;  and  if  Shakespeare  at  first  wrote  "troubled 
thoughts,"  which  is  ])ossil)le,  he  seems  to  have  remembered, 
on  the  revision  of  the  play,  that  he  had  represented  Rich- 
mond as  entirely  untrouliled  in  mind,  and  sure  of  victory 
from  the  time  when  he  first  appears  upon  the  scene,  (See  his 
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principal  speeches  in  Scene  II.  and  the  early  part  of  this 
Scene,)  —  being  on  this  point  consistent  with  the  Chron- 
iclers. The  contrast  between  Richmond's  assurance  and 
calm  confidence  in  his  right,  and  Ric/iard's  anxious  and 
even  nervous  solicitude,  is  of  high  dramatic  value  ;  and 
this  would  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  if  Richmond, 
on  his  own  confession,  retired  to  rest  with  troubled 
thoughts.  The  transposition  in  the  folio  is  the  mere 
result  of  a  misplacement,  or  perhaps  the  omission,  of  the 
caret  for  '  noise,'  on  the  revision. 

p.  261.  "  The  Ghost  .  .  .  appears  "  : —  The  old  copies  have,  here 
and  elsewhere,  '' Enter  the  Ghost,"  &c.  ;  but  all  modern 
editors,  except  Mr.  Verplanck,  who  has  '  Enter,'  give 
"  The  Ghost  .  .  .  rises  "  —  Mr.  Collier  remarking  that  stage 
trap-doors  were  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  stage  machinery  which 
concerns  managers,  and,  perhaps,  people  who  see  plays, 
but  not  those  who  read  them.  For  those  who  believe  in 
ghosts,  they  do  not  enter  and  go  out,  or  rise  and  smk  ; 
they  appear  and  vanish. 

p.  262.     " full  of  [deadl;/]  holes  "  :  —  "  Deadly  "  is  found 

in  the  quartos  only ;  but  we  may  be  quite  siu-e,  essential 
as  it  is  to  the  verse,  that  in  the  folio  it  was  dropped  by 
accident. 

"  "Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep"  :  —  The  quartos,  which 

Malone  followed,  make  a  very  lame  line  by  readuig,  "  in 
thi/  sleep."  Pope  and  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632  perfect 
the  verse,  but  weaken  the  line,  by  reading,  "  live  thou  and 
flourish." 

"  " with  fulsome  M'ine":  —  Malmsey  was   a   rich, 

sweet,  cloying  wine. 

"  "  Let  fall  thy  lance"  :  —  It  is  highly  probable  that  an 

e^jithet  before  '  lance '  has  been  accidentally  dropjied ;  and 
equally  so  that  this  line  was  written  as  a  counterpart  to 
that  above,  "And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword,"  &c., — in 
which  case  we  should  almost  surely  read,  ^^  pointless 
lance"  —  a  correction  so  obvious  that  it  must  have  oc- 
curred to  every  intelligent  and  sufficiently  observant 
reader  of  Shakespeare  on  the  perusal  of  this  passage.  It 
is  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  263.  "  Let  us  be /effrf"  ;  —  The  later  quartos  and  the  folio 
have,  "  Let  us  be  fez't? "  —  a  misprint,  the  correction  of 
which  would  have  been  obvious  without  tlie  aid  of  the 
first  quarto. 

p.  264.  "I  dieA.  for  hope" :  —  This  reading  has  been  much 
questioned,    and  not   successfully   explained ;    Malone's 
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suggestion,  that  BuchingJiam  "lost  his  life  in  conseqiience 
of  the  hope  whieh  led  him  to  engage  in  that  enterprise," 
being  the  onh'  one  worth  consideration.  Hanmer  some- 
■\vhat  plausibly  suggested  that  we  shoidd  read,  "  I  died 
forsook,"  liuckwgham  having  been  deserted  by  his  soldiers 
on  his  march  to  join  Riclimond.  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  {A 
Few  Notes,  p.  104,)  "  However  we  are  to  understand  it, 
the  following  passage,  in  Greene's  James  the  Fourtli, 
seems  to  determine  that  it  is  right :  — 

'  War  will  then  cease  when  dead  ones  are  reviv'd ; 
Some  then  will  yield  when  I  am  dead  for  hope.' " 
Greene's  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  149,  Ed.  Dyce, 
In  my  opinion,  the  passage  has  been  misunderstood  only 
because  explanation  has  been  sought  too  remotely.  Does 
it  not  clearly  mean,  both  here  and  in  the  passage  from 
Greene,  I  died  to  hope  ?  —  '  to  '  and  '  for,'  as  the  sign  of 
the  dative,  ha\-ing  been  used  almost  interchangeably. 
(See,  for  mstance,  in  Richard's  next  speech,  "  no  pity  to 
myself.")  Euckingham,  (as  we  learn  from  Hall's  Chron- 
icle,) withovxt  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers,  retarded 
by  deluges  of  ram,  which  laid  the  country  waste  and 
made  it  impassable,  was  abandoned  by  his  partizans,  be- 
trayed bj'  an  old  servant,  and  put  to  death  in  an  obsciu'e 
counti-y  town  before  he  could  approach  Richmond  ;  and 
so  he  was  dead  to  hope  ere  he  could  lend  Richmond  aid. 
An  examination  of  the  context  in  Greene's  play  and  of  the 
situation  of  the  speaker  —  King  James — justifies  a  sim- 
ilar interpretation  of  that  passage.  The  Kuig  sees  that 
when  his  case  becomes  hopeless,  then  war  will  cease. 

p.  264.  "  It  is  «o!<' dead  midnight":  —  The  quartos,  after  and 
including  that  of  lo98,  have,  "  It  is  not  midnight  "  —  a 
trifling  misprint,  left  vmcorrected  in  the  folio. 

p.  265.  "Perjury  [perjury']":  —  The  folio  omits  the  second 
'  perjury,'  which  is  from  the  quartos.  The  omission  of  a 
repeated  word  is  a  very  common  error  of  the  press. 

"  "  Methoxight   the   souls,"   &c. :  —  That   these   Imcs   are 

very  inapproiDriately  placed  must  be  the  spontaneous 
judgment  of  every  thoughtful  reader  ;  not,  however,  be- 
cause, as  it  has  been  siiggested,  they  give  superfluous 
information,  (for  they  are  a  natural  expression  of  the 
tyrant's  vivid  memory  of  his  dream,)  but  because  they  are 
out  of  all  natural  connection.  They  belong,  I  believe, 
either  after  the  second  line  of  this  soliloquy,  and  wc 
should  read,  — 

"  Have  mercy,  Jesu  !  —  Soft,  I  did  but  dream. 

Methouglit  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murther'd 

Came  to  my  tent,"  &c., 
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or  after  the  line,  ','  0  Ratcliff,"  &c.,  in  the  fourth  speech 
below,  and  we  should  read,  — 

"  O  RatclifF,  I  have  di-eam'd  a  fearful  dream. 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murther'd 
Came  to  my  tent,"  &c. 

That  there  was  some  doubt  about  the  latter  passage,  is, 
perhaps,  shown  by  its  omission  from  the  folio,  in  which 
Ratcliff' s  allusion  to  shadows  is  without  occasion,  and, 
mdeed,  has  hardly  sufficient  justification  in  Bichard's  mere 
mention  of  a  fearful  dream,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
quartos.  So  that  were  I  to  print  a  Shakespeare  for  myself 
alone,  I  should  adopt  the  latter  of  the  two  suggested  emen- 
dations without  a  doubt.  But  as  the  passage  in  question 
stands  as  u\  the  text  in  all  the  old  editions,  and  we  know 
that  the  quarto  version  was  carefully  revised,  such  a  change 
would  be  altogether  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  editorial 
prerogative.  Ritson  suggested,  with  much  reason,  in  my 
judgment,  —  for  I  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  before  I 
knew  that  he  had  preceded  me  in  it,  — that  the  twenty-two 
lines,  from  "  What  do  I  fear  myself?  "  &c.,  to  "  Find  in 
myself,"  &c.,  inclusive,  are  not  Shakespeare's  ;  in  which 
case,  the  last  three  lines  quite  surely  are  not  transposed,  but 
should  follow  immediately  after  the  first  five.  The  situa- 
tion is  one  which  a  '  star  '  actor  could  not  patiently  see 
wasted  without  an  effective  scene  for  hun  ;  and  Burbadge 
might  have  had  these  twenty-two  lines  added  to  his  part ; 
though  why  not  by  Shakespeare  himself,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  But  the  Imes  are  quite  surely  very  much 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  —  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence —  not  in  the  style  in  which  Shakespeare  wrote  at 
any  period  of  his  life. 

p.  266.  "Exeunt  King  Richard  .  .  .  Enter  Oxford  .  .  .  Good 
morrow,  Richmo7id  "  :  —  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  tents  upon  the  stage  "within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other,  and  open  to  the  spectators ;  the 
occupants  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  each  other's 
sight  and  hearing. 


^o' 


" and    cried   on    victory!"  —  Compare,    as    Mr. 

Dj'ce  almost  superfluously  suggests,  "  This  quarry  cries 
on  havock  !  "  Hamlet,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  and  "  whose  noise  is 
this  that  cries  on  murder  ?  "  Othello,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

"  More  than  I  have  said,"  &c.  :  —  Before  these  lines,  the 
old  copies  have,  as  a  sort  of  title,  "  His  Oration  to  his 
Souldier.i."  This  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Clu-onicles,  in  which  an  address  to  his  soldiers  is  put  into 
Richmond's  mouth  (the  same  being  done  for  Richard)  Avith 
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the  heading,  "  The  oration  of  King  Henry  the  seauenth 
to  his  armie." 

p.  267.  "  If  you  do  sircat  "  .-  —  The  quarto  of  1602  first  made 
the  easy  misin-int  of  "sweare"  for  '  sweate,' which  re- 
mained uncorrected  iii  subsequent  quartos  and  m  the  folio. 

p.  268.     " shall  be  di-awn  [mit  all]  in  length  ":  — So  the 

first  quarto  :  that  of  1598  omitted  the  words  in  brack- 
ets, accidentally,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  mischief  was 
not  repaired  in  any  of  the  subsequent  old  editions.  In 
this  order  of  battle,  Shakespeare  closely  followed  the 
description  given  in  Hall  and  Holinshed,  —  ' '  bringjTig 
al  his  men  out  of  there  campe  into  y  plaine,  ordered  his 
fore- ward  in  a  marveylous  length,  in  which  he  appointed 
both  horsemen  and  footmen,"  &c.  Hall's  Chronicle. 
Ed.  1.518,  fol.  liii. 

"  " ice  icill  follow" : —  So  quartos  and  folio.     Han- 

mer  read,  "  we  ourself  will  follow." 

p.  269.     " be  not  so  bold":  —  Thus  the  quartos  and  the 

folio.  The  Chronicles  have,  "  not  too  bold,"  which  has 
been  very  generally  adopted.  But  we  are  not  to  take  it 
for  grantetl  that  Shakespeare  always  followed  the  Chron- 
icles word  for  word.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
often  he  did  not ;  and  that  in  such  cases  as  this  he  Avas 
sometimes  even  inconsistent  with  himself. 

"  "For  conscience  is  a  word": — The  earlier  quartos, 

"  Conscience  is  but  a  word." 

"  " To  desperate arfuew^wres " ;  —  The  quartos,  "desperate 

ventures." 

"  "  Ij),)g  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost  "  ;  —  This  is 

a  mistake,  llichmond  was  maintahied  at  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  IJrutagne,  in  a  sort  of  honorable  confine- 
ment, by  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  Richard's 
brotl)er-iu-law.  And  Hall,  from  Avhom  this  speech  is 
closely  copied,  has,  "And  to  begyn  with  the  carle  of 
llichmond  Captaine  of  this  rebeilion,  he  is  a  "Welsh 
mylkesoppe,  a  man  of  small  courage,  and  of  lesse  expe- 
rience in  marcyall  acts  and  feates  of  warr,  brought  up  by 
my  brothers  meanes  and  mync  like  a  captiue  in  a  close 
cage  in  the  court  of  Fraunces  duke  of  Britaine,"  &c., 
Ed.  1.548,  fol.  liiii.  This  Holinshed  copies,  with,  how- 
ever, the  misj)rint,  "  moofhers  meanes,"  for  "  brothers 
mcancs,"  which  error  Shakespeare  adopted. 

p.  270.  "  Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight,  hold  yeomen  "  : 
—  Tluis  the  early  quartos.  Tlie  quarto  of  1602,  ''Riglit, 
gentlemen,"  and  "  fight  holdlij"  &c.,  which  errors  remained 
uncorrected  in  idl  subsequent  old  editions. 
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270.  "  Victory  sits  on  our  helms": — The  folio  here  also 
left  uncorrected  an  error  of  the  ouarto  of  1602,  "  sits  on 
our  helpes." 

Scene  IV. 

271.  " and  exeunt,  fighting":  —  The   quartos,  as  well 

as  the  folio,  have  the  direction,  "■theg  fight,  Richard 
is  slaine."  But  they,  Richard  and  Richmond,  must  go 
out  fighting,  else  Stan/eg  could  not  afterward  enter  with 
the  latter,  (as  he  is  directed  to  do  in  all  the  old  editions,) 
bearing  the  crown,  and  say,  "  Lo,  here  this  long  usurped 
royalty  .  .  .  have  I  pliick'd  off."  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Entrances  and  Exits  are  very  carelessly  noted  in  our  old 
di-amatic  literature.  Mr.  Dyce  here  marks  a  new  Scene 
—  Scene  V.  But,  although  it  seems  improbable  that 
Richmond,  Staiileg,  and  the  others,  should  return,  after 
Richard  was  slain,  to  the  very  place  where  the  latter 
cried,  "Ahorse!  ahorse!"  yet,  dramatically,  irothing 
is  gained  by  the  change,  and  as  far  as  reference  to  the 
text  is  concerned,  much  is  lost. 

"  "  Wear  it   [enjog  it]  "  ;  —  So  the  early  quartos.     That 

of  1602  omitted  '  enjoy  it,'  clearly  by  accident,  and  the 
error  was  not  corrected  in  the  folio. 

"  "  Whither  if  it  2)lease  gou,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  read, 

' '  Whither  if  it  please  you  we  may  noio  withdraw  us ;  " 
the  folio,  ""WTiither  if  gou  please  we  may  withdraw  us." 
The  '  now '  was  expimged  on  the  re^'ision,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  line  (which  is  chunsy  prose  m  the  folio)  cor- 
rupted in  reprinting  it. 
,272.  ''All  this  divided,"  Sec.:-  This  passage  has  hitherto 
been  strangely  punctuated ;  —  with  a  comma  after  '  Lan- 
caster,' at  the  end  of  this  line,  and  sometimes  a  period 
(as  in  the  old  copies)  after  '  di-sision,'  at  the  end  of  the 
next,  thus  making  '  di\ided,'  in  that  line,  refer  to  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  construction  is  a  little  mvolved, 
perhaps,  but  plain  enough.  The  sense  is,  'all  this,  (i.  e., 
what  has  just  been  related,)  divided  York  and  Lancaster. 
O,  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth,  &c.,  who  were 
divided  in  their  dire  division,  (i.  e.,  the  division  of  Y'ork 
and'Lancaster,)  by  God's  fair  ordinance  join  together.' 

"  "  And  let  their  heirs  "  :  —  So  the  early  quartos  ;    the 

quarto  of  1602,  "  thy  heires,"  which  was  copied  by  the 
folio. 

"  "  That  would  reduce":  —  i.  e.,  bring  back  —  the  rad- 

ical sense  of  the  word. 
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The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  Kijig  I1e7iry  the  Eight  occu- 
pies twenty-eight  pages  in  the  folio  of  1623,  viz.  ;  from  p.  205 
to  p.  232,  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  Histories.  It  is  divided 
into  Acts  and  Scenes,  but  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  Per- 
sonae. 
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KING     HENRY     Y  I  I  I . 

INTRODUCTION. 


FOR  the  first  foiir  Acts  of  this  play,  Shakespeare  drew  his 
materials  from  Hall  and  Iloliiished,  themselves  indebted 
to  Cavendish's  unpublished  Life  of  Wolsey :  for  the  fifth  Act, 
he  went  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  He  adhered  closely  to  his 
authorities,  often  using  their  very  words.  Henslowe's  Diary 
records  the  production,  in  1601,  of  two  lost  plays —  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey, and  The  Rise  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  the  latter  of  which  was 
put  upon  the  stage  with  unusual  splendor.  Shakespeare  was 
most  probably  indebted  to  them  only  for  the  hint  to  make  this 
play  a  show  piece,  which  its  stage  directions  clearly  indicate  it 
to  have  been. 

The  editors  and  commentators  of  the  last  century  (Chalmers 
excepted)  thought  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Cranmer's  allusion  to  James  I.  (Act 
Y.  Sc.  4)  was  interpolated,  after  his  accession,  by  Ben  Jonson. 
But  the  speech  in  question  is  homogeneous  and  Shakespearian  ; 
the  subsequent  allusion  to  Elizabeth,  as  "an  aged  princess," 
would  not  have  been  ventured  during  her  life  ;  and  the  exhibition 
of  Henry's  selfish  passion  for  Anne  Bullen  and  of  her  lightness 
of  character  ^^•ould  have  been  hardly  less  offensive  to  the  Virgin 
Queen,  her  daughter ;  and  these  conclusions  accord  with  the 
fact  that  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burned  down  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1613,  during  the  performance,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  of  "  a  new  play,"  founded  on  "  some  principal  pieces  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  and  which  he  calls  All  is  True,  but  others. 
King  Henry  Till.  The  excessively  elliptical  construction  of  this 
play,  and  its  incessant  use  of  verbal  contractions,  are  marks  of 
Shakespeare's  latest  years  —  those  which  produced  The  Tempest 
and  The  Winter's  Tale.  A  bold  and  singular  use  of  '  its,'  in  the 
first  Scene,  ("  Made  former  wonders  its  :  ")  also  indicates  a  very 
late  period  for  its  production.  I  believe  that  it  was  written  at 
Stratford  iii  1613,  and  was  the  poet's  last  work.  It  Avas  fii-st 
printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  remarkable  correctness. 
The  period  of  its  action  is  from  1-521  to  1533. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSON^i. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 
'  Cardinal  Campeius. 
Capucius,  Ambassador  from  Charles  V. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
DcKE  OF  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Suffolk.. 
Earl  of  Surrey. 
Lord  Chamberlain. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner,  Binhop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Lord  Abergavenny. 
Lord  Sands. 
Sir  Henry  Guildford. 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 
Su-  Anthony  Denny. 
Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 
Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey. 
Griffith,  Gentleman  Usher  to  Queen  Katharine. 
Three  other  Gentlemen.     Garter  King  at  Arms. 
Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King. 
Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Door-Keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber.  Porter,  and  his  Mim. 
Page  to  Gardiner.     A  Crier. 

Queen  Katharine,  Wife  to  King  Henry. 

Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honor,  afterwards  Queen. 

An  old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 

Patience,  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Dumb  Shows  ;  Women  at- 
tending upon  the  Queen ;  Spirits,  which  appear  to  her ; 
Scribes,  Officers,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE :  Chiefly  in  London  and  Westminster ;  once  at  Kimbolton. 
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P  ROLOGUE. 


( T   COME  no  more  to  make  you  laugh :  things  now 
».  JL   That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 
We  now  present.     Those  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  weU,  let  faU  a  tear ; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it :  such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 
May  here  find  truth  too  :   those  that  come  to  see 
Only  a  shew  or  two,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I'll  undertake,  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.     Only  they 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 
Will  be  deceiv'd ;  for,  gentle  hearers,  know 
To  ralik  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  shew 
As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 
Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring. 
To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend. 
Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  as  you  are  known 
VOL.    VIII.  u  ^^^^^ 
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The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town, 
Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye :  think  ye  see 
The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story 
As  they  were  living ;  think  you  see  them  great, 
And  follow'd  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends  ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 
How  soon  this-  mightiness  meets  misery : 
And  if  you  can  be  merry  then.  Til  say 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day.] 
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THE  FAMOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

KING   HENRY  THE    EIGHTH 


ACT    I. 

Scene  I.  —  London.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Nokfolk  at  one  door ;  at  the  other, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Aberga- 
venny. 

Buckingham. 

GOOD    morrow,    and   well    met.     How    have    you 
done 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Norfolk.  I  thank  your  Grace, 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 

JSlor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde  : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback ; 

Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 

In  their  embracement,   as  they  grew  together  ; 

Which  had  they,   what  four  thron'd   ones   could   have 

weigh' d 

Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

(323) 
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Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's   prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say 
Till  this  time,  pomp  was  single  ;    but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  it's :  to-day  the  French    • 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain,  India  :   every  man  that  stood 
Shew'd  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubins,   all  gilt :   the  madams,  too. 
Not  us'd  to  toil,   did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting  :  now  this  mask 
Was  cri'd  incomparable  ;   and  th'   ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.     The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them  ;  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise  ;   and,  being  present  both, 
'Twas  said  they  saw  but  one  :   and  no  disccrner 
Durst    wag    his     tongue    in    censure.      When     these 

suns 
(For  so  they  phrase  'em)  by  their  heralds  challeng'd 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fabulous  story. 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bcvis  was  believ'd. 

Buck.  O,  you  go  far. 

Nor.     As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  ev'ry  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
"SMiich  action's  self  was  tongue  to.     AU  was  royal : 
To  the. disposing  of  it  naught  rebell'd  ; 
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Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  oflfice  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide, 

I  mean  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport   together,  as  you  guess  ? 

Nor.     One,  certcs,  that  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.     All  this  was  order'd  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  Right  Reverend  Cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.      The    Devil    speed    him !    no    man's    pie    is 
freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ?     I  wonder 
That  such  a  keech  can,  with  his  very  bulk. 
Take  up  the   rays  o'  th'  beneficial  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  Earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends  ; 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  th'  crown,  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,   spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  King. 

Abergavenny.  I  cannot  tell 

What  Heaven  hath  given  him  :  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce 'into  that;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep    through    each    part    of    him  :     whence    has    he 

that  ? 
If  not  from  Hell,  the  Devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,   and  he  begins 
A  new  Hell  in  himself. 
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Buck.  Why  the  Devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,   took  he  upon  him 
(Without  the  privity  o'  th'  King)  t'  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?     He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  :   and  his  own  letter 
(The  Honourable  Board  of  Council  out) 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers. 

Aber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Back.  0,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em 
For  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  vanity 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow' d,  was 
A  thing  inspir'd  ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy,  —  that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,   and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

Th'  Ambassador  is  silenc'd  ? 

Nor.  Marry,  is't. 

Abrr.     A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchas'd 
At  a  superfluous  rate. 
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Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  Reverend  Cardinal  carried. 

Nor.  'Like  it  your  Grace, 

The  State  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  Cardinal.     I  advise  you 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous   safety)  that  you  read 
The  Cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  farther  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.     You  know  his  nature, 
That  he's  revengeful ;    and,  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge  :  it's  long,   and't  may  be  said. 
It  reaches  far  ;   and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
Thither  he  darts  it.      Bosom  up  my  counsel ; 
You'll    find    it    wholesome.      Lo,    where    comes    that 

rock, 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wolset,  (Jhe  purse  home  before  Mm,) 

certain    of  the    Gviard,    and    two    Secretaries    loith 

papers.      The  Cardinal  in  his  passage  fxeth  his  eye 

on  Buckingham,  and   Buckingham    on  him,  both 

full  of  disdain. 

Wolsey.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha! 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

1   Secretary.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol.     Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1    Seer.  Ay,  please  your  Grace. 

WoV.     Well,  we  shall  then  know  more  ;   and  Buck- 
ingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

[^Exeunt  Wolsey  and   Train. 

Buck.     This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him;,  therefore,  best 
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Not  wake  him  in  his  shimber.     A  beggar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chaf 'd  ? 

Ask  God  for  temp'rance  ;  that's  th'  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in's  looks 

Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object  :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.     He's  gone  t'  th'  King : 
I'll  follow  and  out-stare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord. 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about.     To  climb  steep  hills. 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :   anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you  :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I'll  to  the  King ; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence,  or  proclaim 
There's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor.  Be  advis'd ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself:   we  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  wliich  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till't  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to   augment  it  Avastes  it  ?     Be  advis'd : . 
I  say  again,   there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  um  thankful  to  you,  and  I'll  go  along 
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By  your  prescription ;   but  this  top-proud  fellow, 

Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 

From  sincere  motions,  by  intelligence 

And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 

We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 

To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  not  treasonous. 

Buck.     To  th'  King  I'll  say't,  and  make  my  vouch 
as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend.     This  holy  fox, 
Or  M'olf,   or  both,   (for  he  is  equal  rav'nous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  pcrform't,  —  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,   yea,  reciprocally,) 
Only  to  shew  his  pomp,  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the   King,  our  master, 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  th'   interview 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  th'  rinsing. 

Nor.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.     Pray    give    me    favour,    sir.      This    cunning 
Cardinal 
The  articles  o'  th'   combination  drew 
As  himself  pleas'd  ;   and  they  were  ratified. 
As  he  cried,   "  Thus  let  be,"   to  as  much  end 
As    give    a  crutch    t'  th'  dead.     But    our    Count-Car- 
dinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.     Now  this  follows, 
(Which-,   as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  th'  old  dam,  treason,)  Charles  the  Emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  Queen,  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas,  indeed,  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation: 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 

TJ2 
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England  and  France  might,  throiigh  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice  ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.      [He]  privily 
Deals  with  our  Cardinal,  and,   as  I  trow,  — 
Which  I  do  well;     for,    I    am    sure,   the   Emperor 
Paid  ere  he    promis'd,   whereby  his  suit  was  granted 
Ere  it  was  ask'd :  —  but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  Emperor  thus  desir'd, — 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  King's  course, 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  the  King  know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  Cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases. 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him  ;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Bkandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  before  him,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

Brandon.     Your  office.  Sergeant ;  execute  it. 

Sergeant.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  King. 

Buck.  Lo,  you,  my  lord ! 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me :  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty  to  look  on 
The  business  present.     'Tis  his  Highness'  pleasure 
You  shall  to  th'  Tower. 
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Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence  ;  for  that  dye  is  on  me 
Which    makes    my  whit'st    part    black.     The  wiU    of 

Heav'n 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things. — I  obey. — 
O,  my  Lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well ! 

Bran.     Nay,  he    must    bear    you    company.  —  The 
Kino-  [_To  Abekgavennt. 

Is  pleas'd  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines   farther. 

Aher.  As  the  Duke  said, 

The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  and  the  King's  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd. 

Bran.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  King  t'   attach  Lord  Montacute  ;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  Duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor,  — 

Buck.  So,  so; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'  th'  plot.     No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran.     A  monk  o'   th'   Chartreux. 

Buck.  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins  ? 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.     My  surveyor    is    false :    the    o'er-great  Car- 
dinal 
Hath  shew'd  him  gold.     My  life  is  spann'd  already: 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun.  —  My  lord,  farewell. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Scene   II. 

The  Council-chamber. 

Cornets.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas  Lovelx,  Officers, 
Attendant.  The  King  enters  leaning  on  the  Car- 
dinal's shoulder. 

King  Henry.     My  life    itself,    and    the    best    heart 
of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.     I  stood  i'  th'  level 
Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  :   in  person 
I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify  ; 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

[T/«e  King  takes  his  state.      The  Lords  of  the 
Council    occupy    their   several  places.      The 
Cardinal   places    himself  under    the    King's 
feet,  on  his  right  side. 

A  noise  within,  crying,  "  Room  for  the  Queen."  En- 
ter the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  :  she  kneels.  The  King  riseth  from 
his  state,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  and  placeth  her  by 
him. 

Queen  Katharine.     Nay,  we   must  longer  kneel :  I 

am  a  suitor. 
K.   Hen.      Arise,    and    take    place    by    us.  —  Half 
your  suit 
Never  name  to  us  ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,   ere  you  ask,  is  given  ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 
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Q.   Kath.  Thank  your  Majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsider'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.   Kath.     I  am  solicited  not  by  a  few, 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are    in    great    grievance.     There    have    been    commis- 
sions 
Sent  down  among  'em,  which  hath  flaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties  :  wherein,  although. 
My  good  Lord  Cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on   you,   as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  King  our  master. 
Whose  honour  Heaven  shield   from   soil,  even  he  es- 
capes not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea,   such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,   and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears  ; 

It  doth  appear ;   for  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,   compell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K.   Hen.  Taxation ! 

Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ?  —  My  Lord  Cardinal, 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
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Pertains  to  th'   State  ;   and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  Avith  me. 

Q.   Kath.  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others  ;  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike,  which   are   not  whole- 
some 
To    those    which    would    not    know    them,    and    yet 

must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     These  exactions, 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  th'  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  them. 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  th'  load.     They  say 
They  are  devis'd  by  you,  or  else  you  suff'er 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exaction  ! 

The  nature  of  it  ?     In  what  kind,  let's  know, 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q.   Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience  ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay  ;  and  the  pretence   for  this 
Is  nam'd  —  your   wars    in  France.     This    makes    bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  spit   their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them :   their  curses  now 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it's  come  to  pass, 
This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.     I  would  your  Highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  life. 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol.  And  for  me, 
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I  have  no  farther  gone  in  this  than  by 

A  single  voice,  and  that  not  pass'd  me  but 

By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 

Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,   which  neither  know 

My  faculties,   nor  person,  yet  will  be 

The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say, 

'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,   and  the  rough  brake 

That  virtue  must  go  through.      We  must  not  stint 

Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 

To  cope  malicious  censurers  ;  which  ever, 

As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 

That  is  new  trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  farther 

Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best, 

By  sick  interpreters  (once  weak  ones)  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd ;  what  worst,  as  oft 

Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cri'd  up 

For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still. 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at, 

We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,   or  sit 

State  statues  only. 

K.  Hen.  Things  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,   exempt  themselves  from  fear: 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?     I  believe  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws. 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.      Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution !     Why,   we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'   th'  timber ; 
And,  tliough  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hack'd, 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.     To  every  county 
Where  this  is  question'd,   send  our  letters  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  deni'd 
The  force  of  this  commission.     Pray  look  to't ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 
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Wol.  A  word  with  you. 

\_To  the  Secretary. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire, 
Of  the  King's  grace  and   pardon.     The    griev'd  Com- 
mons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me  :  let  it  be  nois'd 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.     I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Farther  in  the  proceeding.  [^Exit  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor. 

Q.   Kath.     I  am  sorry  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.   Hen.  It  grieves  many  : 

The  gentleman  is  learn' d,  and  a  most  rare  speaker ; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself :   yet  see. 
When  these  so  noble   benefits  shall  prove 
Not  weU  dispos'd,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt. 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.     This  man  so  complete. 
Who  was   cnroll'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we. 
Almost  with  ravish'd  list'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  ;  he,  my  lady, 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmear' d  in  Hell.     Sit  by  us ;  you  shall  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad.  —  Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices,  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

Wol.     Stand  forth  ;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what 
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Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surveyor.     First,  it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  —  that  if  the  King 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his.     These  very  words 
I've  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny,  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  Cardinal. 

Wol.  Please  your  Highness,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.   Kath.  My  learn'd  Lord  Cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

S^irv.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Henton. 

K.  Hen.     What  was  that  Henton  ? 

Surv.  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar. 

His  confessor  ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen.  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Surv.     Not    long    before    your    Highness    sped    to 
Trance 
The  Duke,  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey  ?     I  repli'd, 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 

VOL.    VIII.  V 
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To  the  King's  danger.     Presently  the  Duke 

Said  'twas  the  fear,  indeed ;   and  that  he  doubted 

'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 

Spoke  by  a  holy  monk ;   "  that  oft,"   says  he, 

"  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 

John  de  la  Car,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 

To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 

Whom  after,  under  the  confession's  seal, 

He  solemnly  had  sworn  that  what  he  spoke 

My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 

To  me,    should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 

This    pausingly     ensu'd,  —  Neither    the     King    nor  's 

heirs 
(Tell  you  the  Duke)  shall  prosper :  bid  him  strive 
To  [gain]  the  love  o'   th'   Commonalty :  the  Duke 
Shall  govern  England." 

Q.   Katli.  If  I  know  you  well. 

You  were  the  Duke's  surveyor,   and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'   th'  tenants  :   take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul.     I  say,  take  heed ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

K.   Hen.  Let  him  on. — 

Go  forward. 

Surv.  On  my  soul,   I'll   speak  but  truth. 

I  told  my  lord  the  Duke,  by  the  Devil's  illusions 
The  monk    might    be    deceiv'd ;  and    that  'twas    dan- 
gerous for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  far,   until 
It  forg'd  him  some  design  which,  being  believ'd, 
It  was  much  like  to  do.     He  answer'd,  "Tush! 
It  can  do  me  no  damage  :  "  adding  farther, 
That  had  the  King  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd, 
The  Cardinal's  and  Sir  Thomas   Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 
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K.  Hen.  Ha  !   what,  so  rank  ?     Ah,  ha  ! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man.  —  Canst    thou    say  far- 
ther ? 

Surv.     I  can,  my  liege, 

K.  Hen.  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  Highness  had  reprov'd  the  Duke 
About  Sir  William  Blomer,  — 

K.  Hen.  I  remember 

Of  such  a  time  :   being  my  sworn  servant 
The  Duke   retain'd  him  his.  —  But  on  :    what  hence  ? 

Surv.      "  If,"   quoth  he,  "  I  for  this  had  been  com- 
mitted, — 
As  to  the  Tower  I  thought,  —  I  would  have  play'd 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
Th'  usurper  Richard  ;   who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in  's  presence  ;  which  if  granted. 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor  ! 

Wol.     Xow,  Madam,  may  his  Highness  live  in  free- 
dom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

K.   Hen.     There's    something    more    would    out   of 
thee  :    what  say'st  ? 

Surv.     After    "  the    Duke   his    father,"   with    "  the 
knife," 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger, 
Another  spread  on  's  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath ;    whose  tenor 
Was,  —  were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would   out-go 
His  father  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hen.  There's  his  period, 
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To  sheathe  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach'd ; 

Call  him  to  present  trial  :    if  he  may 

Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his  ;    if  none, 

Let  him  not  seek  't  of  us.      By  day  and  night, 

He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [_Exeu7it. 


Scene  IH. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord    Sands. 

Chamberlain.      Is't   possible    the    spells    of  France 
should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

Sa7ids.  New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Cham.     As    far   as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  th'  face ;   but  they  are  shrewd  ones  ; 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  swear  directly 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.     They  have    all   new  legs,  and  lame    ones  : 
one  would  take  it, 
That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin 
Or  springhalt  reign'd  among  'em. 

Cham.  Death  !  my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too. 
That,  sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom.     How  now  ? 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 
Lovell.  'Faith,  my  lord, 
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I  hear  of  none  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  Court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for? 

Lov.     The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gallants 
That  fill  the  Court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.     I'm  glad  'tis  there  :    now,  I  would  pray  our 
monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise 
And  never  see  the  Lou-vTe. 

Lov.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,   as  fights  and  fireworks  ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom ;   renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  blister'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men. 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows  :   there,  I  take  it, 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sands.     'Tis  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

WiU  have  of  these  trim  vanities  ! 

Lov.  Ay,   marry. 

There  will  be  woe,  indeed,  lords  :   the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies  ; 
A  French  song,   and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.     The  Devil  fiddle  them  !   I  am  glad  they're 
going. 
For,  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  'em :  now. 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
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And  liave  an  hour  of  hearing,  and,  by'r  Lady, 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cluun.  Well  said,  Lord  Sands : 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a  going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  Cardinal's. 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O,  'tis  true  : 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one, 
To  many  lords  and  ladies  :   there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I'll  assure  you. 

Lov.     That    churchman    bears    a    bounteous    mind 
indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us : 
His  dews  fall  every  where. 

Cham.  No  doubt,  he's  noble ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands.     He    may,    my    lord ;    has    wherewithal :    in 
him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ; 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.     My  barge  stays ; 
Your  lordship  shall  along  :  —  Come,  good  Sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else  ;   which  I  would  not  be. 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands.  I  am  your  lordship's. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. 

The  Presence  Chamber  in  York  Place. 

Hautboys.  A  small  table  under  a  state  for  the  Car- 
dinal, a  longer  tabic  for  the  guests ;  then  enter 
Anne  Bullen,  and  divers  Lords,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlewomen,  as  guests,  at  one  door ;  at  another 
door  enter  Sir  Henry  Guildfokd. 

Guildford.      Ladies,  a    general    welcome    from    his 
Grace 
Salutes  ye  all  :  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you.     None  here,  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  first  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 
Can  make  good  people.  —  O  my  lord  !    y'are  tardy ; 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Loveel. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young.  Sir  Harry  Guildford. 

Sands.     Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  Cardinal 
But  half  my  lay  thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em  :    by  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lor.'    O,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  ot  two  of  these  ! 

Sands.  I  would  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.     As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 
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Cham.     Sweet   ladies,  will    it    please  you  sit  ?     Sir 
Harry, 
Place  you  that  side,  I'll  take, the  charge  of  this: 
His  Grace  is  entering.  —  Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather :  — 
My  Lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  'em  waking ; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith. 

And  thank  your  lordship.  —  By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies  : 
[Seats  Jiimself  between  Anne  Bullen 
and  another  Lady. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.     O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad  ;  in  love  too  ; 
But  he  would  bite  none  :  just  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kisses  her. 

Cham.  '  Well  said,  my  lord.  — 

So  now  you  are  fairly  seated.  —  Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.     Enter    Cardinal    Wolsey,    attended,    and 
takes  his  state. 

Wol.     Y'are  welcome,  my  fair   guests :    that    noble 
lady, 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry, 
Is  not  my  friend.     This  to  confirm  my  welcome  ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Drinks. 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble  : 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 
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Wol.  My  Lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholding  to  you :   cheer  your  neighbours.  — 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry :  —  gentlemen. 
Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord ;  then  we  shall  have  'em 
Talk  lis  to  silence. 

Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  Lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here's  to  your  ladyship ;  and  pledge  it.  Madam, 
For  'tis  to  such  a  thing,  — 

Anne.  You  cannot  shew  me. 

Sands.     I  told  your  Grace  they  would  talk  anon. 
\_Drum  and  trumpets  within  :  cliamhers  discharged. 

Wol.  What's  that? 

Cham.     Look  out  there,  some  of  ye. 

\_Exit  a  Servant. 

Wol.  What  warlike  voice, 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ?  —  Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  y'are  privileg'd. 

Servant  returns. 

Cham.     How  now  !  what  is't  ? 

Servant.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers, 

For  so  they  seem  :  they've  left  their  barge,  and  landed  ; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol.  Good  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Go,  give  'em   welcome ;    you    can    speak    the    French 

tongue : 
And,  pray,  receive  'em  nobly,  and  conduct  'em 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them.  —  Some  attend  him.  — 
\_Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.     All  arise,  and 
v  2  the  tables  are  removed. 
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You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'll  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all ;  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye.  —  Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King  and  others,  as  maskers, 
habited  like  Shepherds,  ushered  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. They  pass  directly  before  the  Cardinal, 
and  gracefully  salute  him. 

A  noble  company!    what  are  their  pleasures? 

Cham.     Because    they  speak  no  English,  thus  they 
pray'd 
To  tell  your  Grace: — That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less, 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 
But  leave  their  flocks,  and  under  your  fair  conduct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,   and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  'em. 

Wol.  Say,  Lord  Chamberlain, 

They  have  done    my  poor  house    grace ;    for  which   I 

pay  'em 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  'em  take  their  pleasures. 
[Ladies  chosen  for  the  dance.      The 
King  takes  Anne  Bullen. 
K.  Hen.      The    fairest    hand    I    ever    touch'd.      0 
beauty ! 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.  [Music.     Dance. 

Wol.     My  lord, — 
Cham.  Your  Grace  ? 

Wol.  Pray  tell  them  thus  much  from  me. 

There    should    be     one     amongst    them,    by    his    per- 
son. 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself;   to  whom, 
If  I  but  knew  him,   with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 
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Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  goes  to  the  maskers,  and  returns. 

Wol.     What  say  they? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess, 

There  is,  indeed ;   which  they  would  have  your  Grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

Wol.  Let  me  see  then.  — 

\_Comes  from  his  state. 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen ;  here  I'll  make 
My  royal  choice. 

K.  Hen.  Ye  have  found  him.  Cardinal. 

[  Unmasking. 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well.  Lord  : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,   Cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

Wol.  I  am  glad 

Your  Grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K.   Hen.  My  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Pr'ythee,   come  hither.     What  fair  lady's  that  ? 

Cham.     An't  please    your  Grace,  Sir  Thomas    Bul- 
len's  daughter,  — 
The  Viscount  Rochford,  —  one  of  her  Highness'  women. 

K.   Hen.     By    Heaven,    she    is    a    dainty    one.  — 
Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  you.  —  A  health,  gentlemen ! 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.     Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
I'   th'  privy  chamber  ? 

Loi\  '  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  Grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

K.  Hen.     I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol.  There's  fresher  air,  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber. 
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K.  Hen.     Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one.  —  Sweet 
partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  —  Let's  be  merry, 
Good  my  Lord  Cardinal :  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  'em  once  again  ;   and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  best  in  favour.  —  Let  the  music  knock  it. 

\_Exeunt  with  trumpets. 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Street. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1    Gentleman. 

WHITHER  away  so  fast? 
2   Gent.  0  !  —  God  save  ye. 

Ev'n  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Gent.  I'll  save  you 
That   labour,  sir.     All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2  Gent.  Were  you  there  ? 

1  Gent.     Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gent.  Pray,  speak  what  has  happen'd. 

1  Gent.     You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

2  Ge7it.  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1  Gent.     Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn'd  upon  it. 

2  Gent.     1  am  sorry  for't. 

1  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  Ge?it.     l^ut,  pray,  how  pass'd  it  ? 

1    Gent.     I'll  tell  you  in  a  little.     The  great  Duke 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where  to  his  accusations 
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He  pleaded  still,  not  guilty,  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  King's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses,  which  the  Duke  desir'd 
To  have  brought,  viva  voce,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appear'd  against  him  his  surveyor  ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Car, 
Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2   Gent.  That  was  he, 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  Gent.  The  same. 
All  these  accus'd  him  strongly ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could  not : 
And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence. 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.     Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  aU 
Was  either  pitied  in  him  or  forgotten. 

2  Gent.     After  all  this,  how  did   he  bear  himself? 

1  Ge7it.     When    he  was    brought  again  to  th'  bar, 

to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely, 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill  and  hasty  : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  rest  shew'd  a  most  noble  patience. 

2  Ge77t.     I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not ; 
He  Avas"  never  so  womanish :  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2  Gent.  Certainly, 
The  Cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1    Gent.  'Tis  likely, 

By  all  conjectures :  first,  Kildare's  attainder, 
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Then  Deputy  of  Ireland ;   who  remov'd, 

Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too, 

Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2   Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1  Gent.  At  his  return, 
No  doubt  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted, 
And  generally ;  whoever  the  King  favours, 
The  Cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment, 
And  far  enough  from  Court  too. 

2  Gent.  All  the  Commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,   o'  my  conscience. 
Wish  him  ten  fadom  deep  :   this  Duke  as  much 
They  love    and    dote    on ;    call   him    bounteous  Buck- 
ingham, 

The  mirror  of  all  courtesy,  — 

1  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir ; 
And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckingham  from  his  arraignment ;  Tipstaves 
before  him  ;  the  axe,  with  the  edge  towards  him ; 
Halberds  ow  each  side ;  accompanied  with  Sir  Thom- 
as LovELL,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Sir  William  Sands, 
and  Common  People. 

2  Gent.     Let's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Buck.  All  good  people, 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 

Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 

I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment,' 

And  by  that  name  must  die  :  yet.  Heaven  bear  witness, 

And  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me. 

Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  fiiithful. 

The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 

It  has  done  upon  the  premises  but  justice  ; 

But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Christians : 
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Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  'em. 
Yet  let  'em  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief, 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  'em. 
For  farther  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope, 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  King  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.     You  few  that  lov'd  me, 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him  only  dying, 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,   to  my  end ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And    lift    my   soul    to    Heaven.  —  Lead    on,    o'   God's 
name. 

Lov.     I  do  beseech  your  Grace  for  charity, 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.     Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you, 
As  I  would  be  forgiven  :  I  forgive  all : 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  that  I  can  not  take  peace  with :  no  black 

envy 
Shall  mark  my  grave.     Commend  me  to  his  Grace ; 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray  tell  him. 
You  met  him  half  in  Heaven.     My  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  King's  ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him  :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  beiov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be  ! 
And  when  old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  ! 

Lov.     To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  Grace; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 
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Vanx.  Prepare  there  ! 

The  Duke  is  coming :  see  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,   Sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone :  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came   hither,   I  was  Lord  High  Constable, 
And  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun  : 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers. 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant.     I  now  seal  it ; 
And  Avith    that   blood  wiU    make  'em   one    day  groan 

for't. 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  A^Tctch  betray'd, 
And  without  trial  fell.     God's  peace  be  with  him! 
Henry  the  Seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  ruins 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.     Now,  his  son, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  life,  honour,  name,   and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial, 
And  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one ;  which  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  Avretched  father  : 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes,  —  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most : 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service  ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all ;  yet,  you  that  hear  me, 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
Where  you  arc  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 
But  sure  you  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your   fortunes,  fall  away 
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Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 

But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.     All  good  people 

Pray  for  me.     I  must  now  forsake  ye  :  the  last  hour 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell :   and  when  you  would  say  something  that  is 

sad, 
Speak    how  I    fell.  —  I    have    done,  and   God    forgive 

me.  \_Exeunt  Buckingham,  Sj'C. 

1  Gent.     O,  this  is  full  of  pity.  —  Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 

That  were  the  authors. 

2  Ge7if..  If  the  Duke  be  guiltless, 
'Tis  full  of  woe  :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  evil,   if  it  fall, 
Greater  than  this. 

1  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us ! 
What  may  it  be  ?     You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 

2  Gent.     This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

1  Gent.  Let  me  have  it : 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Gent.  I  am  confident : 

You  shall,  sir.     Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  King  and  Katharine  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not ; 
For  when  the  King  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 

He  sent  command  to  the  Lord  Mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,   and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir. 
Is  found  a  truth  now  ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was  and  held  for  certain 

The  King  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  Cardinal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have  out  of  malice 
VOL.   Tin.  w 
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To  the  good  Queen,  possess' d  him  with  a  scruple 
That  will  undo  her  :  to  confirm  this,  too, 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv'd,   and  lately, 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  Cardinal; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  Emperor, 

For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 
The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,   this  is  purpos'd. 

2  Gent.     I  think  you  have  hit  the  mark  :    but  is't 

not  cruel. 

That   she    should  feel  the    smart   of   this?     The  Car- 
dinal 

Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

1    Gent.  'Tis  woeful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 

Let's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  letter. 
Cham.     ''My  Lord., —  The    horses   your   lordship 
sent  for,  with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen, 
ridden,  and  furnisKd.      They  were   young  and  hand- 
some, and    of  the    best    breed   in    the  North.      When 
they  were  ready  to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my 
Lord    Cardinals,    by    commission    and    main  power, 
took  'em  from    me;    ivith    this    reason,  —  his    master 
would    be   served    before   a  subject,  if  not   before  the 
King  ;  ivhich  stoppd  our  mouths,  sir." 
I  fear  he  will,  indeed.     Well,  let  him  have  them: 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 
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Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.     Well  met,  my  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.     Good  day  to  both  your  Graces. 

Suffolk.     How  is  the  King  employ'd? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private, 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  "What's  the  cause  ? 

Cham.     It  seems    the    marriage  with    his   brother's 
wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf.  No  ;  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  -        'Tis  so. 

This  is  the  Cardinal's  doing,  the  King-Cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
Turns  what   he   list.     The    King   will   know  him    one 
day. 

Suf.    Pray  God  he  do :  he'll  never  know  himself  else. 

Nor.     How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business. 
And  with  what    zeal!    for,    now    he    has    crack' d   the 

league 
Between    us    and    the    Emperor,    the     Queen's    great 

nephew, 
He  dives  into  the  King's  soul,  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience. 
Fears  and  despairs,  —  and  all  these  for  his  marriage: 
And,  out  of  all  these,  to  restore  the  King, 
He  counsels  a  divorce  :   a  loss  of  her, 
That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre  ; 
Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with  ;  even  of  her 
That  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls, 
Will  bless  the  King.     And  is  not  this  course  pious? 
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Cham.     Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel !     'Tis 
most  true, 
These    news    are    every  where ;    every  tongue    speaks 

them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't.     All  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affairs,   see  this  main  end, — 
The    French    King's    sister.      Heaven    will    one    day 

open 
The  King's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  — And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nor.     We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance, 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.     All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him;  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,   so  I'll  stand, 
If  the  King  please  :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike  ;  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him  and  I  know  him;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  Pope. 

Nor.  Let's  in, 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  King 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work   too  much   upon 

him.  — 
My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham.  Excuse  me; 

The  King  hath  sent  me  other-where :  besides, 
You'll  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nor.  Thanks,  my  good  Lord  Chamberlain. 

\_Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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Norfolk  opens  a  folding-door.      The  King  is  dis- 
covered sitting,  and  reading  pensively. 

Suf.      How   sad   he    looks :    sure,    he    is   much   af- 
flicted. 

K.  Hen.     Who  is  there,   ha  ? 

Nor.  Pray  God  he  be  not  angry. 

K.  Hen.    Who's  there,  I  say  ?    How  dare  you  thrust 
yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I  ?   ha  ! 

Nor.     A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant  :    our  breach  of  duty  this  way 
Is  business  of  estate  ;   in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Ye  are  too  bold. 

Go    to  ;    I'll    make    ye    know    your    times    of    busi- 
ness : 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs,   ha  ?  — 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 

Who's  there  ?  my  good  Lord  Cardinal  ?  —  O,  my  Wol- 
sey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience  ; 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king.  —  You're  welcome, 

[To  Campeius. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom  : 
Use  us  and  it.  —  [To  Wolsey.]     My  good  lord,  have 

great  care 
I  be  not*  found  a  talker. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would  your  Grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

K.  Hen.     \^To    Norfolk  and  Suffolk.]     We    are 
busy  :   go. 
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Nor.      This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him. 

Suf.  Not  to  speak  of; 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place  :        Aside^ 
But  this  cannot  continue.  >  as  they 

Nor.  If  it  do,  retire. 

I'll  venture  one  have-at-him. 

Suf.  I  another. 

\_Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Wol.     Your  Grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?   what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms 
Gave  their  free  voices.     Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest,   Cardinal  Campeius  ; 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  Highness. 

K.  Hen.     And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him 
welcome. 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  : 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd  for. 

Campeius.      Your    Grace    must    needs    deserve    all 
strangers'  loves, 
You  are  so  noble.     To  your  Highness'  hand 
I  tender  my  commission  ;   by  whose  virtue 
(The  Court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  Lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me,  their  servant, 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

K.   Hen.      Two   equal   men.     The  Queen    shall    be 
acquainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  come. — Where's  Gardiner? 
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Wol.     I  know  your  Majesty  has  always  lov'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her   that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
Scholars,   allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K.  Hen.     Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have  ;   and  my 
favour 
To  him  that  does  best :    God  forbid  else.     Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  Secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  \^Exit  Wolsey. 

Enter  Wolsey,  with  Gardiner. 

Wol.     Give  me  your  hand ;    much  joy  and  favour 
to  you  : 
You  are  the  King's  now. 

Gardiner.  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  Grace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

K.  Hen.     Come  hither,   Gardiner. 

\_Thcy  icalk  and  tchisper. 

Cam.     My  Lord  of  York,  was  not  one  Doctor  Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.     Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.      Believe   me,  there's    an   ill  opinion   spread, 
then, 
Even  of  yourself,  Lord  Cardinal. 

Wol.  How  of  me  ? 

Cam.     They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  hitn  a  foreign  man  still ;    which   so  griev'd  him 
That  he  ran  mad  and  di'd. 

Wol.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

That's  Christian  care  enough  :   for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool, 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous  :   that  good  fellow. 
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If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment : 

I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     Learn  this,  brother, 

"We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons. 

K.  Hen.     Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  Queen. 

[Exit  Gardineb. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of. 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-friars : 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business.  — 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  furnish'd.  —  O  my  lord ! 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow  ?     But  conscience,  conscience, — 
O,  'tis  a  tender  place  !  and  I  must  leave  her. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene   III. 
An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Queen's  Apartments. 

Enter  Anne  Buelen  and  an  Old  Lady. 

Anne.      Not    for    that    neither: — here's    the    pang 
that  pinches  ; 
His  Highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her,  and   she 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her,  —  by  my  life. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing  ;  —  O,  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leave,   a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than 
'Tis  sweet  at  first  t'  acquire,  —  after  this  process, 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  Lady.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and   lament  for  her. 

Anne.  0,  God's  will !  much  better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  't  be  temporal. 
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Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  Fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady! 

She's  a  stranger  now  again  ? 

Anne.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne.  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  would. 

And  venture  maidenhead  for't ;  and  so  would  you, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 
You  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have,  too,  a  woman's  heart ;   which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,   sovereignty : 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings  ;  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth,  — 

Old  L.     Yes,  troth,   and    troth.  —  You    would    not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Anne.     No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L.     'Tis  strange :    a  three-pence   bow'd  would 
hire  me. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.     But,  I  pray  you, 
What  think  you  of  a  Duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

W2 
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Old  L.     Then  you  are  weakly  made.     Pluck  off  a 
little  : 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.     If  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burthen,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing :   I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,   although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.     Lo,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.     Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  were't  worth 
to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord, 

Not  your  demand :  it  values  not  your  asking. 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.     It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women  :  there  is  hope 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  amen ! 

Cham.     You    bear    a    gentle    mind,    and    heavenly 
blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.     That  you  may,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  King's  Majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 
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Anne.  I  do  not  know 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender : 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing  ;  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow' d,  nor  my  wishes 
More    worth    than    empty    vanities :    yet    prayers    and 

wishes 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Beseech  your  lordship, 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience. 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  Highness ; 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  t'  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  King   hath   of    you.  —  \_Aside.'^     I    have    perus'd 

her  well  : 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 
That  they  have  caught  the  King  ;  and  who  knows  yet, 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To    lighten    all    this    isle?  —  [To    her.']     I'll    to    the 

King, 
And  say  I  spoke  with  you. 

Anne.  >  My  honour'd  lord. 

\_Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Old  L.     Why,  this  it  is ;   see,  see  ! 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  Court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late. 
For  any  suit  of  pounds  ;  and  you,   O  Fate ! 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,   (fie,  fie,  fie  upon 
This  compeird  fortune  !)  have  your  mouth  fill'd  up 
Before  'you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.     How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  r  forty  pence,  no. 
There  was  a  lady  once  ('tis  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not. 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt :  —  have  you  heard  it  ? 
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Anne.     Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme  I  could 

O'ermount  the  lark.     The  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  ! 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  —  for  pure  respect ; 
No  other  obligation.     By  my  life, 
That  promises  more   thousands :   honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.     By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  Duchess.  —  Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on't.     Would  I  had  no  being. 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me 
To  think  what  .follows. 

The  Queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence.     Pray  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you've  heard  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[_Exeunt. 

Scene   IV. 

A  Hall  in  Black-friars. 

Trumpets,  sennet,  and  cornets.  Enter  two  Vergers, 
with  short  silver  wands ;  next  them,  two  Scribes, 
in  the  habit  of  doctors ;  after  them,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  alone ;  after  him,  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln,  Ely,  Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph ;  next 
them,  with  some  small  distance,  folloios  a  Gentle- 
man hearing  the  purse,  with  the  great  seal,  and  a 
cardinal's  hat ;  then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a 
silver  cross  ;  then  a  Gentleman-Usher  hare-headed, 
accompanied  with  a  Scrgcant-at-Arms,  hearing  a 
silver  mace ;  then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing  tioo  great 
silver   pillars ;    after    them,  side    by  side,    the   tioo 
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Cardinals  Wolset  and  Campeius  ;  tivo  Noblemen 
with  the  sicord  and  mace.  Then  enter  the  King  with 
his  Train,  followed  by  the  Queen  ivith  hers.  The  King 
takes  place  under  the  cloth  of  state ;  the  two  Cardinals 
sit  under  him  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  at 
so7ne  distance  from  the  King.  The  Bishops  place 
themselves  on  each  side  the  court,  in  manner  of  a 
co7isistory ;  helow  them,  the  Scribes.  The  Lords 
sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  rest  of  the  Attendants 
stand  in  convenient  order  aboict  the  stage. 

Wol.     Whilst  our  commisson  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What's  the  need? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all   sides  th'   authority  allow'd ; 
You  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 

Wol.  Be't  so.  —  Proceed. 

Scribe.     Say  Henry,    King    of  England,   come    into 

the  Court. 
Crier.     Henry,  King  of  England,  &c. 
K.   Hen.     Here. 
Scribe.     Say    Katharine,   Queen    of   England,  come 

into  the  Court. 
Crier.     Katharine,   Queen  of  England,   &c. 

\_The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her 
chair,  goes    about    the    Court,    comes    to    the 
King,  and  kneels  at  his  feet ;  then  speaks. 
Q.  Kath.     Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and  justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me  ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions  ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas,   sir, 
In  what  have  I  oifended  you  ?  what  cause 
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Hath  my  behaviour  given  to   your  displeasure, 

That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 

And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?     Heaven  witness 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 

Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance  ;  glad  or  sorry, 

As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hour 

I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?     Or  which  of  your  friends 

Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 

He  were  mine  enemy  ?   what  friend  of  mine, 

That  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  anger,  did  I 

Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,   gave  notice 

He  was  from  thence  discharg'd.     Sir,  call  to  mind 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 

Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you  :   if  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name. 

Turn  me  away  ;   and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharp'st  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir, 

The  King,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment  :   Ferdinand, 

My  father.  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before  :   it  is  not  to  be  question'd 

That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful.     Wherefore  I  humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
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Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd,  whose  counsel 
I  will  implore  :   if  not,   i'  the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfiU'd ! 

Wol.  You  have  here.  Lady, 

(And  of  your  choice)  these  Reverend  Fathers  ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  elect  o'  th'  land,  who   are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.     It  shall    be  therefore  bootless, 
That  longer  you  desire  the  Court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  King. 

Caj/i.  His  Grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :   therefore,  Madam, 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed, 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc'd  and  heard. 

Q.   Kat/i.  .        Lord  Cardinal, 

To  you  I  speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  Madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir 

I  am  about  to  weep  ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  Queen  (or  long  have  dream'd  so),   certain 
The  daughter  of  a  King,  my  drops  of  tears 
rU  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Wol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.   Kath.     I  will,  when  you  are  humble  ;  nay,  be- 
fore. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  ar6  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge  ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me,  — 
Which  God's  dew  quench!  —  Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul. 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  whom,  yet  once  more. 
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I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I  do  profess 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  th'  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping    woman's    power.      Madam,    you    do    me 

wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any  :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  farther  shall,   is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  Consistory, 
Yea,  the  whole  Consistory  of  Rome.     You  charge  me 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal :    I  do  deny  it. 
The  King  is  present :   if  it  be  known  to  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood ;  yea,   as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong :   therefore,  in  him 
It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you  :  the  which  before 
His  Highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  Madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking, 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.   Kafh.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose    your  cunning.     Y'are    meek    and    humble- 
mouth' d  ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility  ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,   spleen,   and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  Highness'  favours. 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  vour  retainers ;  and  your  words, 
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Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.     I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,  and  here, 
Before  you  aU,   appeal  unto  the  Pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  Holiness, 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

\_She  curtsies  to  the  King,  and  offers 
to  depart. 

Cam.  The  Queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,   apt  to  accuse  it,   and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by't:  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.     Call  her  again. 

Crier.     Katharine,    Queen    of   England,  come    into 
the  Court. 

Grif.     Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Kath.     What  need  you  note  it  ?  pray  you,  keep 
your  way  : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return.  —  Now  the  Lord    help  ! 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience.  —  Pray  you,  pass  on : 
I  will  not  tarry;  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  Courts. 

[^Exeunt  Queen  and  her  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate  : 

That  man  i'  th'  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  naught  be  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that.     Thou  art,   alone 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness. 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out). 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens.  —  She's  noble  born; 

vol..    VIII.  X 
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And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  Highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound. 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd,  although  not  there 
At  once,  and  fully  satisfi'd,)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  Highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A    royal    lady,    spake    one  —  the    least  —  word,    that 

might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  Lord  Cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  Queen  is  put  in  anger.     Y'are  excus'd; 
But  will  you  be  more  justifi'd?    you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business  ;  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  sturr'd ;  but  oft  have  hinder'd,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it.  —  On  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  Lord  Cardinal  to  this  point. 
And  thus  far  clear  him.     Now,  what    mov'd  me  to't, 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,   and  your  attention :  — 
Then,  mark    th'  inducement.     Thus    it    came;  —  give 

heed  to't. 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  Ambassador  ; 
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Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating, 

A  marriage  'twixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 

Our  daughter  Mary.     I'  th'  progress  of  this  business. 

Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 

(I  mean  the  Bishop)  did  require  a  respite ; 

Wherein  he  might  the  King  his  lord  advertise 

Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 

Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager, 

Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.     This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  enter'd  me. 

Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 

The  region  of  my  breast;  which  forc'd  such  way. 

That  many  maz'd  considerings  did  throng, 

And  press'd    in  with  this  caution.     First,  methought, 

I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven;  who  had 

Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb. 

If  it  conceiv'd  a  male  child  by  me,  should 

Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't  than 

The  grave  does  to  the  dead;  for  her  male  issue 

Or  di'd  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 

This  world  had  air'd  them.     Hence  I  took  a  thought. 

This  was  a  judgment  on  me  ;  that  my  kingdom. 

Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  th'  world,  should  not 

Be  gladded  in't  by  me.     Then  follows,  that 

I  weigh' d  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 

By  this  my  issue's  fail;  and  that  gave  to  me 

Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulling  in 

The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 

Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 

Now  p'resent  here  together  ;  that's  to  say, 

I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience,  —  which 

I  then  did  feel  full  sick,   and  yet  not  well, — 

By  all  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  the  land, 

Arid  Doctors  learn'd.     First,  I  began  in  private 

With  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln:  you  remember 
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How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek 
When  I  first  mov'd  you. 

Lincoln.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.   Hen.     I   have  spoke   long :    be  pleas'd  yourself 
to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  Highness, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me,  — 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in't, 
And  consequence  of  dread,  —  that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt. 
And  did  entreat  your  Highness  to  this  course 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you. 

My  Lord  of  Canterbury ;   and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons.  —  Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  Court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded 
Under  your  hands  and  seals  :   therefore,  go  on  ; 
For  no  dislike  i'  th'  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  Queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleg'd  reasons  drive  this  forward. 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  —  by  my  life 
And  kingly  dignity  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  Queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon'd  o'  th'  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  Highness, 

The  Queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  Court  till  farther  day  : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  Queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  Holiness. 

K.  Hen.     [^Aside.l  I  may  perceive 

These  Cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhor 
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This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. 

My  learn'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer  ! 

Pr'ythee,  return :   with  thy  approach,  I  know, 

My  comfort  comes  along.  —  Break  up  the  Court : 

I  say,  set  on.        \_Exeunt  in  manner  as  they  entered. 


ACT    III, 


Scene  I.  —  The  Palace  at  Bridewell.     A  Room  in 
the  Queen's  Apartment. 

The  Queen  and  her  Women  at  work. 

Queen  Katharine. 

TAKE   thy  lute,  wench :   my  soul  gi-ows   sad  with 
troubles  ; 
Sing,  and  disperse  'em,  if  thou  canst.     Leave  working. 

Song. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mountain-tops,  that  freeze. 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing  : 
To  his  music  plants  and  jiowers 
Ever  sprung ;  as  sun  and  shoioers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  Spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billoivs  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Q.  Kath.     How  now  ! 

Gent.     An't  please  your  Grace,  the  two  great  Car- 
dinals 
Wait  in  the  presence. 

Q.  Kath.  Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 

Gent.     They  will'd  me  say  so,  Madam. 
Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  Graces 

To    come    near.     [_Exit    Gent.]      What    can    be    their 

business 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fall'n  from  favour  ? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think   on't. 
They  should  be  good  men ;  their  affairs  as  righteous  : 
But  '  all  hoods  make  not  monks.' 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 

Wol.  Peace  to  your  Highness. 

Q.   Kath.      Your    Graces    find   me    here   part   of  a 
housewife  ; 
I  would  be  aU,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  Reverend  Lords  ? 

Wol.     May  it  please  you.  Noble  Madam,  to  with- 
draw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here. 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 
Deserves  a  corner  :   would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number)  if  my  actions 
Were  tri'd  by  ev'ry  tongue,  ev'ry  eye  saw  'em, 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  'em, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 
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Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing. 

Wol.      Tanta  est  erga  te  mentis  integritas^  Regina 
Serenissima,  — 

Q.   Kath.     O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin : 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  sus- 
picious ; 
Pray  speak  in    English.      Here    are   some   will   thank 

you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake  : 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.     Lord  Cardinal, 
The  wiliing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed, 
May  be  absolv'd  in  English. 

Wol.  Noble  Lady, 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed, 
(And  service  to  his  Majesty  and  you) 
So  deep  suspicion  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation. 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses. 
Nor  to  betray  you   any  way  to  sorrow  ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady ;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  King  and  you,  and  to  deliver. 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions. 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  Most  honour'd  Madam, 

My  Lord  of  York,  —  out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  Grace, 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth   and  him,  (which  was  too  far,)  — 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  [_Aside.~\     To  betray  me. — 
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My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills  ; 

Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  God  ye  prove  so  !) 

But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 

In  such  a  point  of  weight  so  near  mine  honour, 

(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 

And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 

In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  set  at  work 

Among  my  maids ;  full  little,   God  knows,  looking 

Either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 

For  her  sake  that  I  have  been  (for  I  feel 

The  last  fit  of  my  greatness),  good  your  Graces, 

Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 

Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

Wol.     Madam,    you    'WTong    the    King's    love    with 
these  fears  : 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.   Kath.  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit :   can  you  think,  lords. 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  Highness'  pleasure, 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest) 
And  live  a  subject  ?     Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here : 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence. 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam.  I  would  your  Grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,   and  take  my  counsel. 

Q.   Kath.  How,  sir  ? 

Catn.     Put  your  main   cause    into   the  King's    pro- 
tection ; 
He's  loving  and  most  gracious :  'twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  ye, 
You'll  part  away  disgrac'd. 
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Wol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.     Ye  tell    me  what    ye  wish   for   both,  — 
my  ruin : 
Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ?   out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.   Kath.     The    more    shame    for    ye !    holy  men  I 
thought  ye, 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues  ; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  'em  for   shame,   my   lords.     Is    this   your   com- 
fort ? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady,  — 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,   scorn'd  ? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity ;  but  say  I  warn'd  ye : 
Take  heed,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burthen  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol.     Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath.     Ye  turn  me  into  nothing.     "Woe  upon  ye. 
And  all  such  false  professors !     Would  ye  have  me 
(If  ye  have  any  justice,  any  pity. 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but   churchmen's  habits) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas,  he  's  banish'd  me  his  bed  already  ; 
His  love  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kath.     Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  —  (let  me  speak 
myself, 

X2 
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Since  virtue  finds  no  friends,)  —  a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 

A  woman  (I  dare   say  without  vain-glory) 

Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 

Still  met  the  King  ?    lov'd  him   next  Heav'n  ?    obey'd 

him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?     'Tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure, 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour,  —  a  great  patience. 

Wol.     Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at. 

Q.  Kath.     My   lord,    I    dare    not    make    myself  so 
guilty, 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble   title 
Your  master  wed  me  to  :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

Wol.  Pray  hear  me. 

Q.   Kath.     Would    I    had   never   trod   this   English 
earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  Heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living.  — 
Alas,  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

[  To  her  Women. 
Shipwrack'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me.  —  Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Wol.  If  your  Grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest, 
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You'd  feel  more  comfort.     Why  should  we,  good  lady. 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas,  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it : 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  King's  acquaintance    by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 
They  swell,   and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm  :  pray  think  us 
Those  we  profess  —  peace-makers,  friends,  and  servants. 
Cam.     Madam,  you'll  find  it  so.     You  wrong  your 

virtues 
With  these  weak  M-^omen's  fears :  a  noble  spirit 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,   ever  casts 
Such  doubts  as  false  coin   from   it.     The   King   loves 

you; 
Beware  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q.  Kath.     Do  what    ye  will,  my  lords :    and   pray 

forgive  me. 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly. 
You  know  I   am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  Majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet,  and  shall  have  my  prayers. 
While  *I  shall  have  my  life.     Come,  Reverend  Fathers ; 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here, 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene   II. 

Ante-chamber  to  the  King's  Apartment. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Nokfolk,  tJie  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  a7id  the  Jjord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.     If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  Cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them :  if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
"With  these  you  bear  already. 

Surrey.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  Duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?     When  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures. 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me,  I  know ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  Avay  to  us,)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  th'  King,  never  attemjjt 
Any  thing  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  King  in  's  tongue. 

Nor.  0,  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  King  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.     No,  he's  settled, 
Not  to  come  off  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 
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I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears, 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy, 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices   to  light  ? 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O,  how  ?  how  ? 

Suf.     The  Cardinal's  letter  to  the  Pope  miscarried, 
And    came    to    th'    eye     o'    th'    King ;     wherein    was 

read. 
How  that  the  Cardinal  did  entreat  his  Holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  th'  divorce  ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  "  I  do,"  quoth  he,  "  perceive 
My  King  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  Queen's,  Lady  Anne  Bullen." 

Sur.     Has  the  King  this  ? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work  ? 

Cham.     The  King    in    this   perceives   him,  how  he 
coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death :  the  King  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Would  he  had  ! 

Suf.     May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord ; 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now  aU  my  joy 

Trace  the    conjunction ! 

Suf.  My  amen  to't. 

Nor.  All  men's. 

Suf.     There's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
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Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted.  —  But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd. 

Sur.  But  will  the  King 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  Cardinal's  ? 
The  Lord  forbid ! 

Nor.  Marry,  amen  ! 

Suf.  No,  no : 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.     Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  stol'n  away  to  Rome  ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  King  unhandled,  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  Cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.     I  do  assure  you 
The  King  cried  '  ha ! '   at  this. 

Cham.  Now  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  '  ha  ! '  louder. 

Nor.  But,  my  lord, 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Suf.     He  is  return'd  in  his  opinions,  which 
Have  satisfied  the  King  for  his  divorce, 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom.     Shortly,  I  believe. 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  publish'd,  and 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  Queen,  but   Princess  Dowager, 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  King's  business. 

Suf.  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it  an  Archbishop. 
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Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Suf.  'Tis  so. 

The  Cardinal  — 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Ceomwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe  ;  he's  moody. 

Wol.     The  packet,  Cromwell, 
Gave't  you  the  Kmg  ? 

Cromwell.         To  his  own  hand,  in  's  bedchamber. 

Wol.     Look'd  he  o'  th'  inside  of  the  paper  ? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them,  and  the  first  he  view'd, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance ;  you  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think  by  this  he  is. 

Wol.     Leave  me  a  while.  —         [_Exit  Ceom-vvej-i,. 
It  shall  be  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on, 
The  French  King's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her.  — 
Anne  Bullen  ?     No  ;  I'll  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him  : 
There's  more  in't  than  fair  visage.  —  Bullen  ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens.  —  Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome.  —  The  Marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Nor.     He's   discontented. 

Suf.  May  be  he  hears  the  King 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough. 

Lord,  for  thy  justice. 

Wol.     The    late    Queen's    gentlewoman,  a  knight's 
daughter. 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !   the  Queen's  queen !  — 
This  candle  burns  not  clear :  'tis  I  must  snuff  it ; 
Then  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  virtuous, 
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And  well  deserving,  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  th'  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  King.     Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  King, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor.  He  is  vex'd  at  something. 

Suf.     I  would  'twere  something  that  would  fret  the 
string. 
The  master-cord  on  's  heart ! 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a  schedule ;  and  Lovell. 

Suf.  The  King,  the  King. 

K.  Hen.     What  piles  of   wealth    hath   he  accumu- 
lated 
To  his  own  portion !   and  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !     How,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ?  —  Now,  my  lords  ; 
Saw  you  the  Cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him.     Some    strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;   straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon.     In  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be : 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  's  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 
As  I  requir'd ;   and,  wot  you,  Avhat  I  found 
There,  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing,  — 
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The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household,  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor.  It's  Heaven's  will : 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  Earth, 
And  fix'd  on  si^iritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  takes  his  seat,  and  whispers  Lovell, 

who    goes    to    WOLSEY. 

Wol.  Heaven  forgive  me  ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  Highness. 

K.  Hen.  Good  my  lord. 

You  are  fuU  of   heavenly  stuff,   and  bear   the    inven- 
tory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind,  the  w^hich 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.     Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wol.  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear'i'  th'  State;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

Wol.     And  ever  may  your  Highness  yoke  together, 

VOL.    VIII.  T 
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As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.     My  father  lov'd  you ; 
He  said  he  did,  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you :   since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Wol.  \\Tiat  should  this  mean  ? 

Sur.     \_Aside.~\     The  Lord   increase  this  business ! 

K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  State  ?     I  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true ; 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

Wol.     My  sovereign,  I    confess,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours :  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet  fil'd  with  my  abilities.     Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  th'  good  of  your  most  sacred  person  and 
The  profit  of  the  State.     For  your  great  grace.s 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undcserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  Heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty. 
Which  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answer'd  : 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated.     The  honour  of  it 
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Does  pay  the  act  of  it ;  as,  i'  th'  contrary, 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.     I  presume. 
That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour,  more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand,  and  heart, 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty. 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  ftiend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I  do  profess, 

That  for  your  Highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
More  than  mine  own ;  that  am  true,  and  wiU  be, 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you. 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul.     Though  perils  did 
Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  fonns  more  horrid,  yet  my  duty 
(As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood) 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 
For  you  have  seen  him  open't.  —  Read  o'er  this: 

\_Giving  him  papers. 
And,  after,  this ;  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

\_Exit  King,  froioning  upon  Cardinal  Wol- 
SEY  :  the  Nobles  throng  after  him,  smil- 
ing and  whispering. 

Wol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him, 
Then  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger.  —  'Tis  so : 
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This  paper  has  undone  me! — 'Tis  th'  account 

Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 

For  mine  OAvn  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  Popedom, 

And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence, 

Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by!     What  cross  Devil 

Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 

I  sent  the  King?     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this? 

No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 

I  know  'twill  stir  him  strongly;  yet  I  know 

A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 

Will  bring  me    off   again.     What's    this?  —  "To  the 

Pope  ? " 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to 's  Holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell! 
I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Earl 
of  Stjrkey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.     Hear    the    King's    pleasure,    Cardinal;    who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands,  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,  my  Lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  his  Highness. 

Wol.  Stay : 

Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?    words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Suf  Who  dare  cross  'em. 

Bearing  the  King's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

Wol.     Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do  it, 
(I  mean  your  malice,)  knoAV,  officious  lords. 
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I  dare  and  must  deny  it.     Now,  I  feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded  —  envy. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 

As  if  it  fed  ye !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 

Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin ! 

Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 

You  have  Christian  warrant  for  'em,  and,  no  doubt, 

In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  seal 

You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  King 

(Mine  and  your  master)  with  his  OAvn  hand  gave  me  ; 

Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 

During  my  life,  and  to  confirm  his  goodness, 

Ti'd  it  by  letters  patents.     Now,  who'll  take  it  ? 

Sur.     The  King  that  gave  it. 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur.     Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

WoL  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals. 
With  thee  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together, 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.     Plague  of  your  policy ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland, 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  King,  from  aU 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him  ; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.     The  Duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts  :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
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His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour, 
That  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  King,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
A.nd  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you :  thou  should'st  feel 
My  sword  i'  th'  life-blood  of  thee  else.  —  My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?     If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility  ;   let  his  Grace  go  forward 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into   one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  Card'nal,  by  extortion  ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets, 
You  writ  to   th'  Pope   against  the  King  ;    your  good- 
ness. 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.  — 
My  Lord  of  Norfolk,  as  you  are  truly  noble. 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Gf  our  despis'd  nobility,  our  issues, 
(Who,  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen,) 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  liis  life  :  —  I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  Lord  Cardinal. 

Wol.     How  much,   methinks,  I   could  despise  this 
man, 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it. 
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Nor.     Those   articles,  my  lord,   are   in   the   King's 
hand ; 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

Wol.  So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shaU  mine  innocence  arise 
When  the  King  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  you. 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles  ;   and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush  and  cry  guilty,  Cardinal, 
You'll  shew  a  little  honesty. 

Wol.  Speak  on,  sir  ; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur.     I  had  rather  Avant  those  than  my  head.     Have 
at  you. 
First,  that  without  the  King's  assent  or  knowledge. 
You  A\TOught  to  be  a  legate  ;   by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor.     Then,  that  in  all  you  \vr\t  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,   Ego  et  Rex  meus 
Was  still  inscrib'd ;  in  which  you  brought  the  King 
To  be  your  servant, 

Suf.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  King  or  Council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.     Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude, 
Without  the  King's  will  or  the  State's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  Highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.     That  out  of  mere  ambition  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  King's  coin. 

Sur.     Then,  that   you   have  sent  innumerable   sub- 
stance 
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(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own.  conscience) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;   to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are  ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Chain.  O,  my  lord. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far !   'tis  virtue. 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  :   let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sur.  I  forgive  him. 

Suf.     Lord    Cardinal,    the    King's    farther    pleasure 
is, — 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  int'  th'  compass  of  a  prcBmunire, — 
That  therefore  such  a  -s^Tit  be  sued  against  you  : 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  King's  protection. — This  is  my  charge. 

Nor.     And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your   meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer, 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us, 
The   King  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank 

you. 
So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  Lord  Cardinal. 

\_Exeimt  all  but  Wolsey. 
Wol.     So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :   to-day  he  puts  forth 
Tlic  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost  ; 
And,  —  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
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His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  —  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.     I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high  blown. pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me 
"Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.     O,  how  Avretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  — 
Never  to  hope  again.  — 

Enter  Ckomwell,  amazedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  I 

Crom.     I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol.  What!  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?     Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fall'n  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Wol  Why,  weU: 

Never -so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.     The  King  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace,  and  from  these  shoulders. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy  —  too  much  honour. 
0,  'tis  a  burthen,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  Heaven. 

y2 
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Croni.     I  am  glad  your  Grace  has  made  that  right 
use  of  it. 

Wol.     I  hope  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest  and  the  worst 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  King. 

Wol.  God  bless  him  ! 

Crom.     The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That's  somewhat  sudden  : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  Highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.     That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome, 
Install'd  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.     That's  news  indeed  ! 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  King  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  Queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.     There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down. 
O  Cromwell ! 
The  King  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
Ih  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
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To  be  thy  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  King ; 

(That  sun,   I  pray,  may  never  set !)     I  have  told  him 

What  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee. 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 

(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.     Good  Cromwell, 

Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord  ! 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?    must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
"With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.  — 
The  King  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever  and  for  ever  shall  be  yours. 

Wol.     Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  aU  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  Avoman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell : 
And,  —  when  I  am  forgotten,   as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  duU,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  —  say,  I  taught  thee  ; 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  Avrack,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  Avin  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues :  be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
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Thy  God's,  and  truth's :  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Crom- 
well ! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  King  ;  and,  —  Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  King's  :  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.      0   Cromwell,   Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  King,  he  Avould  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Croni.     Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol.  So  I  have.     Farewell 

The  hopes  of  Court :    my  hopes  in  Heaven  do  dwell. 

\_Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

Scene   I.  —  A  Street  in  Westminster. 
Enter   Two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1   Gentleman. 

Y'ARE   well  met,  once  again. 
2  Gent.     So  are  you. 

1  Gent.     You  come    to    take  your  stand  here,  and 

behold 
The  Lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

2  Gent.     'Tis    all    my  business.     At    our    last    en- 

counter. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1  Gent.     'Tis  very  true  ;  but  that  time  offcr'd  sorrow, 
This,  general  joy. 
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2   Gent.     'Tis  well :  the  citizens, 
I  am  sure,  have  shewn  at  fuU  their  royal  minds ; 
As,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shews. 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

1  Gent.  Never  greater  ; 
Nor,   I'll  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

2  Gent.     May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains. 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes ;  'tis  the  list 
Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

To  be  High  Steward :  next,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

He  to  be  Earl  Marshal.     You  may  read  the  rest. 

2  Gent.     1  thank  you,  sir :  had  I  not  known  those 

customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholding  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  Princess  Dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business  ? 

1  Gent.     That  I  can  tell  you  too.     The  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,   accompanied  with  other 

Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  Princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd  not : 
And,"  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  King's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  remov'd  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady! —     [^Trumpets. 
The  trumpets  sound :  stand  close,  the  Queen  is  coming. 

[Hautboys. 
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The  Order  of  the  Procession. 

A  lively  flourish  of  trumpets  :    then  Enter 

1.  Tico  Judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  purse  and  mace  before  him. 
8.  Choristers  singing. 

4.  Mayor  of  London,  hearing  the  mace.      Then,   Gar- 

ter, in  his  coat  of  arms  ;  and  on  his  head  a 
gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquess  Dorset,  hearing  a  sceptre  of  gold ;   on 

his  head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  With  him 
the  Earl  of  Sukket,  heai'ing  the  rod  of  silver 
with  the  dove ;  crowned  with  an  earTs  coronet. 
Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  rohe  of  estate,  his  coronet 

on  his  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as 
High  Steward.  With  him,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  the  rod  of  marshalship ;  a  coronet 
on  his  head.     Collars  of  SS. 

7.  A  canopy  home  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports ;  under 

it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe  ;  in  her  hair,  richly 
adorned  with  pearl,  crowned.  On  each  side 
her,  the  Bishops  of  London  ajid  Winchester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Nokfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gold, 

rcroughl  with  flowers,  hearing  the  Queen's  train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  xoith  plain  circlets 

of  gold,  without  flowers. 

2   Gent.      A    royal    train,    believe    me.  —  These    I 
know  :     Who's  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

1  Gent.  Marquess  Dorset : 
And  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.     A  bold,  brave  gentleman.     That  should  be 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
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1  Gent.  'Tis  the  same  ;  High-Steward. 

2  Gent.     And  that  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes. 

2  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee  I 

\_Looki7ig  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on.  — 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel: 
Our  King  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more  and  richer  when  he  strains  that  lady  : 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent.  They  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.     Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all  are 

near  her. 
I  take  it  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady.  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.     It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent.     Their  coronets  say  so.      These    are  stars, 

indeed ; 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

1  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 

[_Exit    Procession,  with   a   great  Jlourish   of 
trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir !     Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 

3  Gent.     Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey;  where    a 

finger 
Covdd  not  be  wedg'd  in  more  :  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Gent.     You  saw  the  ceremony  ? 

3  Gent.     That  I  did. 

1   Gent.     How  was  it  ? 

3   Gent.     Well  worth  the  seeing. 
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2  Gent.     Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3  Gent.     As  well  as  I  am  able.     The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  Queen 

To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 

A  distance  from  her ;   while  her  Grace  sat  down 

To  rest  a  while,  —  some  half  an  hour  or  so,  — 

In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 

The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 

That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 

Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiif  tempest. 

As  loud  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks, 

(Doublets,  I  think,)  flew  up  ;  and  had  their  faces 

Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.     Such  joy 

I  never  saw  before.     Great-belli'd  women. 

That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 

In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press. 

And  make  'em  reel  before  'em.     No  man  living 

Could    say,     "  This    is    my    wife,"    there ;    all    were 

woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  GeM.     But  what  follow' d  ? 

3  Ge7it.     At  length  her  Grace  rose,  and  with  modest 

paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneel'd,  and  saint  like 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  tlie  royal  makings  of  a  queen  ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her ;  which  perform'd,  the  choir. 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung   Te  Deum.     So  she  parted, 
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And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir, 
You  must  no  more  caU  it  Y^ork-place ;  that's  past ; 
For,  since  the  Cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost : 

'Tis  now  the  King's,  and  call'd  —  "Whitehall. 

3   Gent.  I  know  it ; 

But  'tis  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  Queen  ? 

3  Gent.     Stokesly  and  Gardiner  ;  the  one  of  Win- 

chester, 
Newly  preferr'd  from  the  King's  secretary ; 
The  other,  Loudon. 

2  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  Archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that  : 
However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach ;  when  it  comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  Gent.     Who  may  that  be,   I  pray  you  r 

3  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  th'  King,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend.  —  The  King  has  made  him 

Master  o'  th'  Jewel-house, 

And  One,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2  Gent.     He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  Court  ;  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests  : 
Something  I  can  command.     As  I  walk  thither, 
I'll  tell  ye  more. 

Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 


[^Exeunt. 


VOL.   Tin. 
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SCEKE    II. 

Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,    dowager,    sick;    led    between 
Gkiffith  and  Patience. 

Grif.     How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Katharine.  O,  Griffith,  sick  to  death: 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  th'  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  their  burthen.     Reach  a  chair :  — 
So,  —  now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  ledd'st  me, 
That  the  great  child  of  honour.   Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grif.  Yes,  Madam  ;  but  I  think  your  Grace, 

Out  of  the  pain  you  suffer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Kafh.     Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  died: 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happely. 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes.  Madam: 

For  after  the  stout  Earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward, 
As  a  man  sorely  tainted,  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,   and  grew  so  ill. 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Grif.     At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leices- 
ter ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  Abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,   honourably  received  him : 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words,  —  "0  Father  Abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! " 
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So  went  to  bed,  where   eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursu'd  him  still ;   and  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Katli.     So  may  he    rest :    his    faults    lie    gently  on 
him  ! 
Yet  thus  far,   Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity.  —  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one  that  by  suggestion 
Tith'd  all  the  kingdom :   simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :    i'  th'  presence 
He  would  say  untruths,  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  Noble  Madam, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     May  it  please  your  Highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith  ; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Grif.  This  Cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion' d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  Summer : 
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And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing.  Madam, 
He  was  most  princely.     Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford ;  one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  tiU  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  di'd  fearing  God. 

Kath.     After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour.     Peace  be  with  him !  — 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee.  —  Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  Avhilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

[Sad  and  solemn  mnsic. 

Grif.     She  is  asleep.     Good  wench,  let's  sit  down 
quiet. 
For  fear  we  wake  her  :  —  softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision. 

Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  after  another,  six  Per- 
sonages, clad  in  white  rohes,  wearing  on  their  heads 
garlands  of  bays,  and  golden  vizards  on  their  faces ; 
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branches  of  hays,  or  palm,  in  their  hands.  They 
first  congee  unto  her,  then  dance  ;  and,  at  certain 
changes,  the  first  tico  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her 
head ;  at  ivhich  the  other  four  make  reverend  curt'- 
sies  :  then,  the  two  that  held  the  garland  deliver  the 
same  to  the  other  next  two,  who  observe  the  same  or- 
der in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over 
her  head.  Which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  gar- 
land to  the  last  two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same 
order :  at  which  [as  it  were  by  inspiration)  she 
makes  in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth 
up  her  hands  to  Heaven.  And  so  in  their  dancing 
they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland  with  them.  The 
music  continues. 

Kath.     Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?     Are  ye  all 
gone, 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 

Grif.     Madam,  Ave  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for. 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept  ? 

Grif.  None,  Madam. 

Kath.     No !      Saw   you   not,   even   now,   a   blessed 
troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun  ? 
They'  promis'd  me  eternal  happiness. 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which   I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear  :    I  shall,  assuredly. 

Grif.     I  am  most  joyful.  Madam,  such  good  dreams 
Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath.  Bid  the  music  leave  ; 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  \_Music  ceases. 

Patience.  Do  you  note 

How  much  her  Grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 
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How  long  her  face  is   drawn  !      How  pale    she   looks, 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  !      Mark  her  eyes  ! 

Grif.     She  is  going,   wench.     Pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     An't  like  your  Grace,  — 

Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow  : 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif.  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness. 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour  :    go  to  ;   kneel. 

Mess.     I   humbly  do    entreat   your    Highness'   par- 
don ; 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly.     There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  King  to  see  you. 

Kath.     Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith :  but  this  fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

\_Exeunt  Griffith  and  Messenger. 

Enter  Griffith,  loith  Capucius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not, 
You  should  be  Lord  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor, 
My  royal  nephew ;  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Capucius.     Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 

Kath.  O,  my  lord, 

The  times  and  titles  now   are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me  since  first  you  knew  me !     But,  I  pray  you, 
"What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady. 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  Grace  ;   the  next. 
The  King's  request  that  I  would  visit  you  ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 
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Kath.      O,  my  good   lord,   that    comfort  comes  too 
late  : 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic,   given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me  ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  Highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.     So  may  he  ever  do  ;   and  ever  flourish. 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,   and  my  poor    name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom.  —  Patience,  is  that  letter 
I  caus'd  you  write  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  -  No,  Madam. 

\_Giving  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.     Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  King,  — 

Cap.  Most  willing.  Madam. 

Kath.     —  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  good- 
ness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter  ; 
(The  dews  of   heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her  !) 
Beseeching  him  to  gi^^e  her  virtuous  breeding, 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature,  — 
I  hope,  she  will  deserve  well ;)   and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly  !     My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  Grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  follow' d  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie,)  but  will   deserve, 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul, 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble; 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have  'em. 
The  last  is  for  my  men  :  —  they  are   the  poorest, 
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But  poverty  could  never  draw  'em  from  me  ;  — 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  : 

If  Heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole   contents  :  —  and,  good  my  lord, 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in   this  world, 

As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 

Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  King 

To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  Heaven,  I  will. 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

Kath.     I  thank  you,  honest  lord.     Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  Highness  : 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world  :  tell  him  in  death  I  bless' d  him. 
For  so  I  will.  —  Mine  eyes  grow  dim.  —  Farewell, 
My  lord.  —  Griffith,  farewell.  —  Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed ; 
CaU  in  more  women.  —  When  I  am  dead,  good  wench. 
Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour :  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.     Embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  :   although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. —  [_ExeuiU,  leading  Kathaeine. 
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ACT   V. 

Scene  I. — A  Gallery  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Gakdiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Page  loith 
a  torch  before  him. 

Gardiner. 

IT'S  one  o'clock,  boy,  is't  not? 
^OM.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.     These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times.  — 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Good  hour  of  night,  Sir  Thomas  : 
Whither  so  late  ? 

Lov.  Came  you  from  the  King,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.     I  did.  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

l^ov.  I  must  to  him  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Gar.     Not   yet,    Sir    Thomas   Lovell.     What's    the 
matter  ? 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste  :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.     Affairs  that  walk 
(As  they  say  spirits  do)   at  midnight  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you, 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 

Z2 
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Much    weightier    than    this    work.      The    Queen's   in 

labour, 
They  say,  in  great  extremity;  and  fear'd 
She'll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily,  —  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,   and  live  :  but  for  the  stock,  Sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov.  Methinks  I  could 

Cry  the  amen ;   and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does  " 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,   sir,  sir,  — 

Hear  me.  Sir  Thomas :  y'are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, 
'Twill  not,   Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me. 
Till  Cranmcr,   Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i'  th'  kingdom.     As  for  Cromwell, 
Beside  that  of  the  Jewel-house,  is  made  Master 
O'  th'  Rolls,   and  the  King's  Secretary  ;  farther,   sir. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.     Th'  Archbishop 
Is  the  King's  hand  and  tongue  ;   and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gar.  Yes,  yes.  Sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him  :   and,   indeed,   this  day. 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  Council  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  lie  is,  they  know  he  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land:  with  which  they  moved 
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Have  broken  with  the  King  ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,   (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care,  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him,)  hath  commanded, 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.     He's  a  rank  weed,  Sir  Thomas  ; 
And  we  must  root  him  out.     From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :   good  night,  Sir  Thomas. 
Lov.     Many    good    nights,    my    lord.     I    rest   your 
servant.  l_Exeunt  Gakdixer  a7id  Page. 

As  LovELL  is  going  out,  enter  the  King  and  the  Duke 

of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.     Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
My  mind's  not  on't  ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.     Sir,   I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.     But  little,   Charles ; 
Nor  shaU  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.  — 
Now,  LoveH,  from  the   Queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov.     I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me  ;   but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message  ;  who  return'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desur'd  your  Highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.   Hen.  What  say'st  thou,  ha  : 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what,  is  she  crying  out  ? 

Lov.     So  said  her  woman  :  and  that  her  suff 'ranee 
made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Suf.     God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burthen,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the   gladding  of 
Your  Highness  with  an  heir  ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  midnight,  Charles : 

Pr'ythee  to  bed  ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
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Th'  estate  of  my  poor  Queen.     Leave  me  alone, 
For  I  must  think  of  that  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  your  Highness 

A  quiet  night ;  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.  Charles    good  night.  — 

\_Exit    SiTFFOLK. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Denny.     Sir,  I   have    brought    my  Lord   the  Arch- 
bishop, 
As  you  commanded  me. 

K.  Hen.  Ha  !   Canterbury  ? 

Den.     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.   Hen.  'Tis  true  :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.     He  attends  your  Highness'  pleasure. 
K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

\_ExU  Denny. 
Lov.     \_Aside.^    This  is  about  that  which  the  Bishop 
spake : 
I  am  happily  come  hither. 

Enter  Denny  vnth  Cranmer. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[LovELL  see7ns  to  stay. 
Ha  !  —  I  liave  said.  —  Be  gone. 
What !  —  [^Exeunt  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Cranmer.     I  am  fearful.  —  Wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
'Tis  his  aspect  of  terror  :   all's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.    How  now,  my  lord !    You  do  desire  to  know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Cran.  [Kneeling.']     It  is  my  duty 

T'  attend  your  I  Ugliness'  pleasure. 
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K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise, 

My  good  and  gracious  Lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.     Come,   come,  give  me  your 

hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak. 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows. 
I  have,   and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,   I  do  say,  my  lord. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you  ;  which,  being  consider' d, 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  Council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us  :  where  I  know 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself, 
But  that,   till  farther  trial  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  you  a  brother  of  us. 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cran.     \_Kneeling    again.']     I    humbly    thank   your 
Highness, 
And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall  fly  asunder  ;    for,   I  know, 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K4.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury : 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.      Give  me  thy  hand,   stand  up  : 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.     Now,  by  my  holy  dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?     My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers  ;  and  to  have  heard  you, 
Without  indurance,  farther. 
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Cran.  Most  dread  liege, 

The  ground  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty : 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  Avith  mine  enemies. 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person,  which  I  weigh  not, 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not 

How  your    state    stands    i'  th'  world,  with    the  whole 

world  ? 
Your  enemies  are   many,  and   not   small ;    their   prac- 
tices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the   truth  o'   th'  question  carries 
The  due  o'  th'  verdict  with  it.     At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  :   such  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  oppos'd,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  gi'eat  size.     Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  pcrjur'd  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  Earth  ?     Go  to,  go  to  : 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God  and  your  Majesty 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me  ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more   prevail  than  wc  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you  ;   and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them.     If  they  shall  chance, 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
Tho  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vchcmcncy 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  :   if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
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Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 

There    make    before    them.  —  Look,    the    good    man 

weeps : 
He's  honest,  on  mine  honour.  —  God's  blest  Mother ! 
I  swear  he  is  true-hearted ;    and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom.  —  Get  you  gone, 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you.  —  \_Exit  Ckanmek.]     He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  Old  Lady. 

Gent.     [  Within.']     Come  back  :  what  mean  you  ? 

Lady.     rU  not  come  back ;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will     make     my     boldness     manners.  —  Now,     good 

angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings ! 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.     Is  the  Queen  deliver'd  ? 
Say  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege  ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy :  the  God  of  Heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her !  —  'tis  a  girl 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  Queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger  :  'tis  as  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hen.  Lovell,  — 

Enter  Lovell. 

Lov.  Sir. 

K.  Hen      Give  her  an  hundred  marks.     Til  to  the 

Queen.  [JBa^'i  King. 

Lady.     An  hundred  marks  !     By  this  light  I'll  ha' 

more. 
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An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment: 

I  will  have  more  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 

Said  I  for  this  the  girl  was  like  to  him? 

I  will  have  more  or  else  unsay't ;  and  now, 

While  it  is  not,  I'll  put  it  to  the  issue.         \_ExeunL 


Scene   II. 

The  Lobby  before  the  Council-chamber. 

Enter  Cbanmer;  Servants,  Door-Keeper,  4*c., 
attending. 

Cran.     I    hope    I    am    not    too    late ;    and  yet  the 
gentleman. 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  Council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haste.     All  fast  ?    what    means    this  ? 

Ho! 
Who  waits  there  ?  —  Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

Door-Keeper.  Yes,  my  lord; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why  ? 

D.  Keep.     Your  Grace  must  wait  till  you  be  call'd 

for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Cran.  So. 

Butts.     \_Aside.']     This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am 
glad 
I  came  this  way  so  happily  :   the  King 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  {Exit  Butts. 

Cran.  [^Aside.']     'Tis  Butts, 

The  King's  physician.     As  he  pass'd  along. 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  Heaven    he  sound    not   my  disgrace  '     For   cer- 
tain 
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This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts  !     I  never  sought  their  malice.) 
To  quench  mine  honour :  they  would  shame  to  make 

me 
Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow  Counsellor 
'Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.     But  their  pleasures 
Must  be  fulfill'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter  the  King  and  Butts,  at  a  loindow  above. 

Butts.     I'll  shew  your  Grace  the  strangest  sight  — 

K.  Hen.  What's  that,  Butts  ? 

Butts.     — I   think   your   Highness    saw  this   many 
a  day. 

K.  Hen.     Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord  ; 

The  high  promotion  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha  !     'Tis  he  indeed. 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'Tis  well  there's  one  above  'em  yet.     I  had  thought 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em 
(At  least,  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  theii'  lordships'  pleasures. 
And  at  the  door,  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery  : 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  ; 
We  shall  hear  more  anon.  —  \^Exeunt. 

The  Council-chamber. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Gardiner, 
and  Cromwell.      The  Chancellor  places  himself  at 

VOL.    VIII.  A  A 
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the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand  ;  a  seat 
hehig  left  void  above  him,  as  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  rest  seat  themselves  in  or- 
der on  each  side.  Ckomwell  at  the  loioer  end,  as 
Secretary. 

Chancellor.     Speak  to  the  business,  Master   Secre- 
tary : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

Gar.     Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Yes. 

Nor.  Who  waits  there  ? 

D.  Keep.     Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 

Gar.  Yes. 

D.  Keep.  My  Lord  Archbishop  ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 

Chan.     Let  him  come  in. 

D.  Keep.  Your  Grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmek  approaches  the  Council-table. 

Chan.     My  good  Lord  Archbishop,  I'm  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty  :   but  we  all  are  men. 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh ;   few  are  angels :    out  of  which  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom  you,  that  best  should  teach  us. 
Have  misdcmean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little  :  — 
Toward  the  King  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your  chaplains, 
(For  so  we  are  inform'd,)  with  new  opinions. 
Divers  and  dangerous  ;    which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  rcform'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gar.     Which  reformation  must  be   sudden,  too, 
My  noble  lords  ;   for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
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Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle, 
But   stop   their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and   spur 

them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  suffer, 
Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour,   this  contagious   sickness, 
Farewell  all  physic  :    and  what  follows  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  State  :   as,  of  late  days,  our  neighbours, 
The  upper  Germany,   can  dearly  witness, 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.     My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour'd. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely ;   and  the  end 
Was  ever  to  do  well :   nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace  than  I  do. 
Pray  Heaven  the  King  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it !     Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment 
Dare  bite  the  best.     I  do  beseech  your  lordships 
That  in  this  case  of  justice  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to   face 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Svf.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be  :   you  are  a  Counsellor, 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gar.     My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more 
moment, 
We  will  be  short  with  you.    'Tis  his  Highness'  pleasure, 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
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From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.     Ah,  my  good  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 
you; 
You  are  always  my  good  friend :  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 
You  are  so  merciful.     I  see  your  end ; 
'Tis  my  undoing.     Love  and  meekness,  lord. 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition : 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again. 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wi-ongs.     I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Gar.     My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary ; 
That's  the  plain  truth  :  your  painted  gloss  discovers. 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Crom.     My  Lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp :  men  so  noble, 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gar.  Good  Master  Secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy :  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord? 

Gar.     Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?    ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound? 

Gar.     Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest ; 

Men's  prayers,  then,  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears. 
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Gar.     I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much ; 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.     Then    thus    for   you,  my   lord.  —  It    stands 
agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey' d  to  th'  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain  till  the  King's  farther  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us.     Are  you  all  agreed,  lords? 

All.     We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  must  needs  to  th'  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect  ?     You  are    strangely  troublesome. 
Let  some  o'  th'  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard. 

Cran.  For  me  ? 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gar.  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i'  th'  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords  ; 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.  —  Look  there,  my  lords. 
By  virtue  of  that  ring  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,   and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  King  my  master. 

Chan.     This  is  the  King's  ring. 

Sur.  'Tis  no  counterfeit. 

St(f.     'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  Heav'n.     I  told  ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  roUing, 
'Twould  fall  upon  oiu'selves. 
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^^or.  Do  you  think,  my  lords, 

The  King  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Chan.  'Tis  now  too  certain, 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him. 
Would  I  were  fairly  out   on't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me, 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  Devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at, 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye.     Now  have  at  ye. 

Enter  the  King,  froicning  on  thein  ;  he  takes  his  seat. 

Gar.     Dread    sovereign,  how  much    are  we    bound 
to  Heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince  ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 
One  that  in  all  obedience  makes  the  Church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour  ;   and,  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect. 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

K.   Hen.     You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commen- 
dations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  but  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  sucli  flattery  now,   and  in  my  presence  : 
They  arc  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach.     You  play  the  spaniel. 
And    think    witli    wagging    of    your    tongue    to    win 

me  ; 
But  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I'm  sure 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody.  — 
Good   man,  [to    Ckanmer,]  sit  down.     Now,  let   me 

sec  the  proudest, 
He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
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By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve 

Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  not. 

Sur.     May  it  please  your  Grace,  — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title,) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was    this !     Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?     I  gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a  councillor  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom.     There's  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean ; 
Which  ye  shaU  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thixs  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  Grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.     What  was  purpos'd 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial. 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice, 
I'm  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.     WeU,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him : 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well ;  he's  worthy  of  it. 
I  win  say  thus  much  for  him  :   if  a  prince 
May  be  beholding  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him : 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords  !  —  My  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism, 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 
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Cran.     The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour ;  how  may  I  deserve  it, 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons.  You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you  ; 
the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  Lady  Marquess  Dor- 
set :  will  these  please  you  ? 

Once  more,  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you, 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Cran.  And  let  Heaven 

Witness  how  dear  1  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.     Good  man !    those  joyful  tears  show  thy 
true  heart. 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  "  Do  my  Lord  of   Canter- 
bury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever."  — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away  ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.        \_Exeimt. 


Scene   III. 
The  Palace  Yard. 

Noise  and  tumult  within.     Enter  Porter  and  his  Man. 

Porter.  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals : 
do  you  take  the  Court  for  Parish-garden  ?  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 

[Owe  7vithin.~\  Good  Master  Porter,  I  belong  to 
th'  Larder. 
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Port.  Belong  to  th'  gallows,  and  be  hang'd,  you 
rogue !  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ?  —  Fetch  me  a 
dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones :  these  are  but 
switches  to  'em.  —  I'll  scratch  your  heads  :  you  must 
be  seeing  clu'istenings !  Do  you  look  for  ale  and 
cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 

Man.     Pray,  sir,  be  patient :  'tis  as  much  impossible. 
Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  wiU  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's  as  stir  'em. 

Port.     How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 

Man.     Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.     I    am    not    Samson,  nor    Sir  Guy,  nor  Col- 
brand, 
To  mow  'em  down  before  me  ;  but  if  I  spared  any. 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old. 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker, 
Let  me  ne'er  hope   to  see  a  chine  again ; 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  —  God  save  her  ! 

[One  within.^     Do  you  hear.  Master  Porter? 

Port.  1  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master 
puppy.  —  Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port.  What  should  you  do  but  knock  'em  down 
by  th'  dozens  ?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster  in  ?  or 
have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come 
to  Court,  the  women  so  besiege  us  ?  Bless  me,  what 
a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door  !  On  my  Christiaa 
conscience,  this  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand  : 
here  will  be  father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 
aa2 
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Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There 
is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door ;  he  should  be  a 
brazier  by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  conscience,  twenty  of 
the  dog-days  now  reign  in's  nose  :  all  that  stand  about 
him  are  under  the  line ;  they  need  no  other  penance. 
That  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head, 
and  three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me  : 
he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece,  to  blow  us. 
There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  near  him, 
that  rail'd  upon  me  till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off 
her  head,  for  kindling  such  a  combustion  in  the  state. 
I  miss'd  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who 
cried  out,  "  Clubs  ! "  when  I  might  see  from  far  some 
forty  truncheoners  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were 
the  hope  o'  th'  Strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 
They  fell  on ;  I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they 
came  to  th'  broomstaff  to  me :  I  defied  'em  still ; 
when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind  em',  loose  shot, 
deliver'd  such  a  show'r  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to 
draw  mine  honour  in,  and  let  'em  win  the  work. 
The  Devil  was  amongst  'em,  I  think,  surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that  no  au- 
dience but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the  limbs 
of  Limchouse,  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  en- 
dure. I  have  some  of  'em  in  Limbo  Patrum,  and 
there  they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days,  besides 
tlie  running  banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Cham.     Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  arc  here  ! 
They  grow  still  too;   from  all  parts  they  are  coming. 
As  if  wc  kept  a  fair  here  !     Where  are  these  porters, 
These  lazy  knaves }  —  Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand,  fel- 
lows : 
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There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.     Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  th'  suburbs  ?     We  shall  have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies, 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An't  please  your  honour 

We  are  but  men;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done  : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Chafn.  As  I  live. 

If  the  King  blame  me  for't,  I'll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for  neglect.     Y'are  lazy  knaves; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service.     Hark!  the  trumpets  sound; 
They're  come  already  from  the  christening. 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly,  or  I'll  find 
A  Marshalsea  shall  hold  ye  play  these  two  months. 

Port.     Make  way  there  for  the  Princess. 

Man.     You  great  fellow. 
Stand  close  up,  or  I'll  make  your  head  ache. 

Port.     You  i'  the  camblet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I'll  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  lExeunt. 


Scene   IV. 

4. 

The  Palace  at  Greenwich. 

Enter  Trumpets,  sounding;  then  two  Aldermen,  Lord 
Mayor,  Garter,  Ckanmek,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
his  MarshaVs  staff,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  two  Noble- 
men bearing  great  standing  howls  for  the  chris- 
tening gifts :  then,  four  Noblemen  bearing  a  can- 
opy, under  which    the    Duchess  of  Noefolk,  god- 
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mother,  hearing  the  Child  richly  habited  in  a  mantle, 
4*c.,  train  borne  by  a  Lady :  then  follows  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and 
Ladies.  The  Troop  pass  once  about  the  stage,  and 
Garter  speaks. 

Garter.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  send 
prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  Princess  of  England,  Elizabeth  ! 

Flourish.     Enter  King  and   Train. 

Cran.     And    to   your  Royal    Grace,  and    the    good 
Queen,  [Kneeling. 

My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray  :  — 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K.  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  Lord  Archbishop; 

What  is  her  name  ? 

Cran.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. — 

[The  King  kisses  the  Child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing  :  God  protect  thee ! 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life. 

Cran.  Amen. 

K.  Hen.     My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prod- 
igal. 
I  thank  ye  heartily :  so  shall  this  lady, 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  'em  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  —  Heaven  still  move  about  her !  — 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  tliis  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
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Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.     She  shall  be 

(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 

And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Saba  was  never 

More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 

Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be  :  all  princely  graces, 

That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 

With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 

Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her :  truth  shall  nurse  her  ; 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  stiU  counsel  her: 

She  shall    be    lov'd    and    fear'd :    her  own  shall  bless 

her : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :  good  grows  with 

her. 
In  her.  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants  ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known  ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  Avonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself. 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
(When  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  dark- 
ness) 
Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise,   as  great  in  fame  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fix'd.     Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  : 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
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Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.      Our  children's  children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran.     She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  Princess  ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more  !  but  she  must  die ; 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her :  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall   she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K.  Hen.     O,  Lord  Archbishop  ! 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man  :  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing. 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleased  me,        ^ 
That  when  I  am  in  Heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker. — 
I  thank  ye  all.  —  To  you,  my  good  Lord  Mayor, 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholding : 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.  —  Lead  the  way,  lords  : 
Ye  must  all  see  the  Queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye  ; 
She  will  be  sick  else.     This  day,  no  man  think 
'Has  business  at  his  house,  for  all  shall  stay : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday.  [^Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE 


['Tis  ten  to  one,  this  play  can  never  please 
All  that  are  here.     Some   come   to   take  their  ease, 
And  sleep  an  Act  or  two ;  but  those,  we  fear, 
We've  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  so,  'tis  clear. 
They'll  say,  'tis  naught :  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry,   '  That's  witty,' 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear. 
All  the  expected  good  we're  like  to  hear 
For  this  play,  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women; 
For  such  a  one  we  shew'd  'em.     If  they  smile 
And  say,  'twill  do,  I  know  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours;  for  'tis  ill  hap. 
If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  'em  clap.] 

(431) 
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PROLOGUE. 

p.  321.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  Prol- 
ogue and  Epilogue  to  this  play  were  not  written  by 
Shakespeare.  He  suggested  that  Jonson  was  the  author, 
and  that  gruff  old  Ben,  in  a  fit  of  the  classicals,  took  the 
opportunity  to  hit  liis  successful  and  very  barbarous 
fi-iend  for  the  "fool  and  fight,"  which  were  such  prom- 
inent features  in  his  dramas.  That  this  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  are  not  fi-om  Shakespeare's  pen,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  in  the  mmd  of  any  reader  who  has  truly  ap- 
preciated the  poet's  style  or  his  cast  of  thought,  of  neither 
of  A\hich  has  it  a  single  trace.  This  subject  is,  however, 
examined  sufficiently  iu  the  Notes  upon  the  Epilogue  to 
The  Tempest,  and  the  Chorus  to  Act  IV.  of  The  Winter's 
Tale,  to  wliich  the  reader  is  referred.  The  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  written  by  Ben  Jonson  is  very  difficult 
to  decide.  They  are  so  much  in  his  manner  that  we 
cannot  but  say  that  they  may  be  his  ;  and  yet  not  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  to  fix  theii-  authorship  upon  any  other 
poet  of  the  day,  except,  perhaps,  George  Chapman.  Dr. 
Johnson  suggested  that  they  might  have  been  written 
upon  some  accidental  revival  of  the  play  after  Shake- 
speare's retirement  from  the  stage  ;  but  to  tliis  Gifford 
(Avho,  in  his  Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  Jonson's  Ma- 
lignity,—  Jonson's  Woiks,  Vol.  I.  p.  ccxlix.,  —  ably  con- 
tends that  Ben  did  not  write  this  Prologue  and  Epilogue) 
well  replies  that  "  if  it  {Henri/  VIII.)  had  been  merely 
revived,  the  Prologue  would  have  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  it  speaks  of  the  play  as  one  which  had 
not  yet  appeared ;  it  calls  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  a  novelty ;  it  supposes  in  every  line  that  they  were 
not  yet  acquainted  with  its  plan  ;  and  it  finally  tells  them 
that  if  they  came  to  hear  a  bawdy  play,  a  noise  of  targets, 
or  to  see  a  felloAV  in  a  fool's  coat,  they  would  be  deceived. 
VOL.    YIII.  B  B  (4:33) 
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Could  the  audience  expect  any  thing  of  this  kind  ?  or 
was  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  it,  in  a  favourite 
comedy,  with  which  they  had  all  been  perfectly  familiar 
for  twelve  years  ?  "  (p.  cclxxiii.)  Gifford  also  raises  the 
objection  that  Jonson  was  not  employed  by  Shakespeare's 
company,  but  by  that  of  another  theatre  —  Henslowe's  ; 
and  he  adds  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Jonson 
was  not  in  England  at  the  period  of  the  supposed 
revival  of  Henry  YIIL,  he  having  been  in  Lcyden  and 
Paris  in  1613.  But,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  think 
that  Shakespeare  would  have  objected  to  the  contrast 
which  the  Prologue  writer  drew  between  some  of  the 
author's  other  plays  and  this,  very  much  mistake  both 
the  nature  of  the  passage  in  question  and  Shakespeare's 
feelings  on  such  subjects.  The  contrast  is  merely  inci- 
dental to  a  general  description  of  the  new  play  ;  it  is 
distmctive  merely,  and  not  disparaging  ;  or  if  the  latter, 
the  disparagement  is  of  the  taste  of  a  part  of  the  audience. 
In  a  prologue  of  this  nature,  Shakespeare,  whose  good 
sense  and  good  nature  seem  to  have  been  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  genius,  would  have  foiuid  no  ground  of 
offence.  Its  author  will  probably  never  be  discovered 
with  certainty.  See  the  Note  on  the  Chorus  to  Act  IV. 
of  The  Winter's  Tale. 


ACT  FIRST. 
Scene  I. 

323.  ''Enter  the  Buke  of  Norfolk  .  .  .  the  Duke  of  Bt/rki»(/- 
ham  and  Lord  Abergavenny  "  :  —  This  Duke  of  Norfolk  is 
Thomas  Howard,  son  of  the  '  Jockey  of  Norfolk '  of  the 
last  play,  who  was  slain  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  whose 
blood  was  attainted.  His  honors  were  however  restored 
in  his  son,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  Marshal, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  This  Duke  of  Buckingham 
is  also  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  the  last  play, 
whose  forfeited  honors  were  of  course  restored  in  his  son 
by  Henry  YII.  He  was  Lord  High  Constable  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Lord  Abergavenny  is  George 
Neville,  tliird  ]5aron  of  that  name,  (the  title  and  the 
castle  of  Bergavcnny  having  been  successively  held  by 
the  Cantehipe,  the  Hastings,  and  the  Beauchamp  fam- 
ilies,) and  one  f)f  the  very  few  noblemen  of  his  time  who 
was  neither  beheaded  himself,  nor  the  son  of  a  beheaded 
father,  nor  the  father  of  a  beheaded  son.  His  brother, 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  compelled  to  follow  the 
fashion. 
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p.  323.  "  Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren  "  :  —  So  Holinshcd,  whom 
Shakespeare  followed,  named  the  vale  of  Ardres,  in  which 
the  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.,  called 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  took  place. 

"  " 'Twixt  Guines  and  Arde  ".-  — The  towns  of  Guines 

and  Ardres,  in  Picardy,  belonged,  the  former  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  latter  to  the  French.  The  valley  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  lies  between  them. 

p.  324.  "All  clinquant": — A  descriptive  word,  derived,  it 
need  hardly  be  remarked,  from  the  tinkle  or  gentle  clash 
of  metal  ornaments. 

"  "That  Bevis  was  believed"  :  —  i.  e.,  the  old  fabulous 

romance  of  Bevis  of  Southampton. 

"  " All  teas  royal "  :  —  There  is  confusion  here  in  the 

folio.  These  words  and  the  remainder  of  the  speech  are 
assigned  to  Buckingham.  They  are  plainly  a  part  of  Nor- 
folk's narrative,  and  to  him  Theobald  properly  restored 
them.  So,  "  as  you  guess,"  at  the  end  of  Buckingham's 
next  speech,  is  made  in  the  folio  a  part  of  Norfolk's  fol- 
lowing speech.     Theobald  also  corrected  this  error. 

p.  325.     " a  keech" :  —  A  lump   of   fat.      See   Note   on 

'♦  Goodwife  Keech,"  2  Henri/  IV.,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  It  had  a 
triple  application  to  Wolsey,  as  a  corpulent  man,  a  re- 
puted butcher's  son,  and  a  bloated  favorite. 

"  " 7ie  gives  us  note": — The  folio  has,  "O  gives 

us  note."  The  correction,  which  is  Steevens',  seems  to 
be  the  best  that  can  be  made.  Mr.  Collier  remarks  — 
"  The  MS.  from  which  the  first  folio  was  printed,  perhaps, 
had,  '  'a  gives  us  note,'  '  he '  being  often  expressed  by  '  'a,' 
in  familiar  dialogue  by  Shakespeare :  the  compositor 
mistook  a  for  o,  and  thinking  it  an  interjection,  (without 
attending  to  the  sense,  which  is  a  little  obscure,)  he  in- 
serted a  period,  and  made  use  of  a  capital  0." 

p.*  326.  "  Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers  "  :  —  i.  e.,  it  would  seem, 
Wolsey's  own  letter,  without  regard  to  the  Council,  must 
fetch  in  him  whom  he  [  Wolsey]  puts  upon  the  paper  — 
'  papers '  being  a  verb.    But  I  suspect  corruption. 

p.  327.     " both  full   of  disdain": — This  very  particular 

stage  direction  is  from  the  folio,  which,  in  this  respect,  is 
unusually  full  and  exact  in  this  play. 

"  "  This  butcher's  cur"  : —  Wolsey  was  not  the  son  of  a 

butcher,  but,  as  we  know  by  his  father's  will,  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  even  wealthy  burgess  of  Ips^^•ich,  where,  and 
in  Stoke,  he  was  a  considerable  landholder.  A  butcher 
might  be  all  this  now,  and  more,  but  not  then.     The 
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folio  has,  "  venom' d-raouth.'d,"  which  is  possibly  what 
the  author  wrote. 

p.  328.  "A  beggar's  book  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has, 
"  A  beggar's  brood." 

p.  329.     " suggests  the  King"  :  —  i.  e.,  tempts.     See  Notes 

on  Two  GeiUkmen  of  Verona,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  p.  188. 

"  "  Did  break  i'  th'  rinsing  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  ith'  wrench- 

ing ; "  a  corruption  still  heard  in  New  England. 

p.  330.  "  [He]  privily,"  &c. :  —  '  He,"  omitted  in  the  first,  Avas 
supplied  in  the  second  folio.  For  "  as  I  trow,"  in  the 
next  line,  the  first  folio  reads,  '-as  I  troa"  —  a  mere 
phonographic  irreg-ularity. 

p.  331.  "Owe  Gilbert  Peck,  Jtis  chancellor": — The  folio  here 
misprints,  "  his  Counsellour."  See  afterward,  Act  11. 
Sc.  1,  «  Sir  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor."  In  Hall  and 
Holinshed  he  is  called  chancellor.  Theobald  made  the 
change. 

"  "O,  Nicholas  Hopkins"  :  — The  folio,  "Michae/f  Hop- 

kins," but  his  name,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicles,  was 
Nicholas.  Theobald  also  corrected  this  error,  which  was 
probably  the  result  of  mistaking  the  abbreviation  '  Nich.' 
for  '  Mich.' 

"  " this  instant  cloud  puts  on":  —  i.  e.,  '  tliis  instant 

cloud  assumes,'  —  "whose  figure  "  referring  to  "Euck- 
ingham,"  not  to  "  shadow."  The  speaker  says  that  his 
life  is  cut  short  already,  and  that  what  they  see  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  real  Buckingham,  whose  figure  is  assumed 
by  the  instant  [the  present,  the  passing]  cloud  which 
darkens  the  sun  of  his  prosperity.  Johnson  first  pro- 
posed to  read,  "this  instant  cloud  imta  out ,"  and  in  so 
doing  diverted  the  minds  of  many  readers  (including 
editors  and  commentators)  from  the  real  meaning  of  the 
passage,  and  created  an  obscurity  for  them  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  existed. 


Scene  II. 

333.  "  The  sides  of  loyalty  "  :  —  ]\Ir.  Collier's  folio  of  1G32 
needlessly  lias,  "  the  ties  of  loyalty." 

334.  "There  is  no  priiner  business":  —  The  folio,  "no 
primer  l)aseness."  SVarburton  first  read,  '  business,'  for 
which  the  word  in  the  folio  is  an  easy  misprint ;  and  the 
same  correction  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1(532. 
A  consideration  of  the  motive  of  the  (iuecn's  apjiearance 
in  the  Council  Chaml)er,  of  the  tenor  of  this  and  her  two 
previous    speeches,    and   of   her   urgency  for    immediate 
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attention  to  the  matter  of  her  complaint,  makes  it  clear 
to  my  judgment,  that  although  "  there  is  no  primer  base- 
ness "  has  a  meaning,  it  is  a  meaning  entirely  inappro- 
priate in  the  context. 

p.  335.  " (once  weak  ones)  " :  —  i.  e.,  at  one  time,  some- 
times weak  ones. 

"  "A  <?-e»i6?m^  contribution":  —  ilr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has,  "  A  trebling  contribution." 

p.  336.  "Enter  Survet/or": — It  is  proper  that  this  caitiff  should 
be  damned  to  the  eternity  of  Shakespeare's  fame :  —  his 
name,  as  "we  learn  from  Holinshed,  was  Charles  Kiij^-ett. 

p.  337.     " he'd  carry  it  so"  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  hell 

carry  it,"  &c. 

"  '^  Nicholas  Hento7i"  :  —  This  friar's  name  was  Hopkins, 

as  we  have  seen  before  (p.  331),  but  he  was  often  called 
Henton,  fi-om  the  convent  of  Henton,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. It  has  been  usual  to  change  the  name  here  to 
Hopkins. 

p.  338.     " imder  the  confession's  seal"  :  — The  folio,  by  a 

palpable  misprint,  "  The  commission' s  seal." 

"  "To  [gai7i\  the  love  "  :  —  '  Gain '  did  not  appear  in  the 

text  imtU  the  publication  of  the  fourth  folio,  1685.  Per- 
haps we  should  read,  "  To  icin  the  love,"  &c. 

"  " and  that  'twas  dangerous  for  him  " :  —  The  foUo 

has,  ' '  for  this  "  —  a  palpable  error,  which  Howe  corrected. 

p.  339.  "  Have  put  his  knife  into  him" : —  Shakespeare  follows 
Hall  and  Holinshed  closely  in  this  Scene ;  and  Hall  fol- 
lowed the  legal  records.  By  an  extract  made  by  Valiant 
from  the  Year  Book  13  Henry  ATH.,  it  appears  that  this 
monk  said,  "et  aiixi  que  il  disoit  si  le  Roy  avoit  lui  commis 
aV  prison,  donques  il  void'  lui  occire  ore  son  dogger."  The 
record  goes  on,  ♦'  Mes  touts  ceux  matters  il  denia  in  effect, 
mes  fut  trove  coulp :  Et  pur  ceo  il  avoit  jugement  comme 
traitre,  et  fuit  decolle  le  Vendredij  derant  le  Feste  del  Pente- 
cost que  fuit  le  xiij  jour  de  Mag  avant  dit.  Dieu  h  sa  ame 
grant  mercg  —  car  il  fuit  tres  noble  jirince  et  prudent,  et 
mirror  de  tout  courtesie." 

p.  340.     " By  day  and  flight "  :  —  This  oath  seems  to  have 

been  not  uncommon.  It  occurs  again  in  Hatnlet,  Act  I. 
Sc.  5,  and  in  King  Lear,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

Scene  HE. 

"  ' '  Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Sands  ":  —  Mai  one 

first  remarked  that  "  Shakespeare  has  placed  this  scene  in 
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1521.  Charles  [Somerset],  Earl  of  Worcester,  was  then 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  but  when  the  Kmg  in  fact  went  in 
masquerade  to  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  Lord  Sands, 
who  is  here  introduced  as  going  thither  with  the  Cham- 
berlain, liimself  possessed  that  office." 

340.  ''Or  springhalt ":— The  folio  has,  "^  springhalt." 
But  as  Mr.  Vcrplanck,  who  first  read  '  or,'  remarks, 
"The  spavin  and  the  springhalt  (the  old  name  for  what, 
in  modern  veterinary  phrase,  is  the  stringhalt)  are  two 
diseases  so  different,  not  only  in  nature,  but  external 
effect,  that  they  would  not  be  compounded  by  any  one 
who  used  the  terms  at  all,  much  less  by  one  so  well 
skilled  in  horseflesh  as  Shakespeare  often  proves  himself 
to  have  been."  The  correction  was  found  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632,  and  occurred  independentlj-  to  Mr. 
Dyce.     In  the  previous  line,  the  folio  misprmts  "  see"  for 


'  saw.' 


too't. 


such   a  pagan   cut,    too":  —  The  folio,    "cut 


p.  341.  ''Short  hiister'd  breeches" : —  "Thin  word  'blister'd' 
describes  with  picturesque  humor  the  appearance  of  the 
slashed  breeches,  covered  as  they  were  with  little  puffs 
of  satin  lining  which  thrust  themselves  out  through  the 
slashes. 

"  " wear  away  "  :  —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice 

the  misj^rint,  "wee  away,"  in  the  folio. 

p.  342.     " Jias  wherewithal "  :  —  i.  e.,  he  has  wherewithal ; 

the  pronoun  of  the  previovis  clause  being  understood  in 
this,  according  to  the  common  custom  of  Shakespeare's 
time.  The  folio  has,  "  h'as  wherewithal ;  "  but  although 
this  seems  sometimes  unmistakeably  to  mark  the  contrac- 
tion of  'he  has,'  at  others  it  does  not.  The  apostrophe 
was  loosely  used  by  the  printers  of  Shakespeare's  time  ; 
and  is  so  even  now  by  those  who  are  careless  or  igno- 
rant. It  is  not  rare  now  to  see  it  used  in  the  plxiral  — 
not  possessive  —  on  posters  and  signs. 

"  ' ' to  be  comptrollers  " ;  —  i.  e.,  of  the  feast. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  343.  "  As  first  good  company"  :  —  This,  whether  we  con- 
sider '  first'  as  enumerativc  or  as  superlative,  is  awkward. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  misprint,  and  we  shoidd  read,  '  as 
just,' ¥n!^.\  the  construction  being,  "  he  would  have  all 
just  as  merry  as  good  company,"  &c. 

p.  345.     "For 'tis  to  such  a  thiiir/, —  You  cannot  sheic  me": — ■ 
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TNTiat  Lord  Sands  was  about  to  say,  and  what  Anne  BuUen 
means,  it  is  at  least  extremely  difficult  to  conjecture. 

p.  346.  "Enter  the  King  and  others  as  Maskers":  —  This  visit 
of  the  King  in  disguise  is  historical,  and  was  quite  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  The  occurrences  at  the  real  mas- 
quing,  according  to  Cavendish,  AVolsey's  biographer, 
were  much  as  they  are  here  represented.  But  it  was  not 
on  tlais  occasion  that  Henry  first  danced  with  Anne 
BuUen. 

p.  347.  "  And  not  to  kiss  t/oii"  : —  The  allusions  to  the  custom 
here  put  in  practice  are  countless  in  our  old  literature. 
A  kiss  was  the  established  reward  of  the  lady's  partner, 
which  she  could  not  deny,  or  he,  without  an  open  sHght, 
neglect  to  take. 

p.  348.  "Let  the  music  knock  it"  : —  'Knock  it'  was  a  com- 
mon phrase  of  old  for  '  play,'  as  applied  to  music.  It 
probably  arose  from  the  very  common  use  of  instruments 
of  percussion  —  the  lute,  the  tabor,  &c. 


ACT   SECOND. 
Scene  I. 

p.  349.  "  To  have  brought"  :  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  To  him 
brought."  The  correction  was  made  in  the  folio  of  1685, 
and  iji  Mr.  ColUer's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  350.  "Enter  .  .  .  Sir  William  Sa}ids ":  — The  folio  has, 
"  Sir  Walter  Sands  ;"  a  misprint  or  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as 
we  learn  from  HoUnshed. 

p.  351,  "  Shall  mark  my  grave  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  7)mke  my 
grave"  —  a  corrupt  reading.  For  although  envy  may,  in 
a  fine  sense,  be  said  to  make  a  grave,  it  clearly  cannot  be 
the  envy  or  the  malice  of  the  person  for  whom  the  grave 
is  made.  "Warburton  read,  '  mark ; '  but  the  misprint 
was  restored  by  Johnson,  and  has  hitherto  retained  pos- 
session of  the  text. 

p.  352.     " now    poor   Edward    Bohiin"  : — This    incident 

and  this  reply  are  taken  from  Holinshed.  Buckingham's 
family  name  was  Bagot ;  but  his  ancestors  had  for  some 
time  borne  that  of  Staiford,  it  having  been  assumed  by  a 
Bagot  who  married  the  heiress  of  Stafford.  Buckingham, 
however,  affected  the  surname  '  Bohun' because  he  was 
connected  with  that  family,  and  had  inherited  from  it  the 
baton  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  England. 
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Scene  II. 

p.  355.  ''Enter.  .  .  Suffolk" : —  TUs  Duke  of  Suffolk  is 
Charles  Brandon,  son  of  Sir  William  Brandon,  who  was 
Henry  VII.'s  standard  bearer  at  Bosworth  Field,  where 
he  fell.  The  Duke  married  Henry  VIII. 's  younger 
sister,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  whose  favored 
lover  he  had  been  before  her  sale  to  the  French  Kmg 
Louis  XH. 

p.  357.     " The  King  is  discovered  sitti7ig"  &c. :  —  The  stage 

direction  of  the  folio,  conforming  to  the  simple  arrange- 
ments of  our  early  stage,  is —  "  the  King  draices  the  cur- 
taine  aiid  sits  reading  2}ensiuely." 

p.  358.  "  Gave  their  free  voices"  :  — The  folio,  by  an  easy  mis- 
print, "  Have  their  free  voices,"  which  has  been  retained 
in  all  editions  hitherto  ;  altliough  it  di'ove  Malone  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the 
full  point  of  the  original  after  '  voices,'  and  supposing 
that  '  sent '  in  the  next  line  is  understood  after  '  have '  in 
this.  [i.  e.,  all  the  clerks,  &c.,  have  their  free  voices  sent ; 
Rome,  the  more,  &c.,  hath  sent.]  That  only  the  learned 
clerks  should  have  their  free  voices  is  plainly  absurd  ; 
although  those  Avho  have  not  adopted  Malone's  violent 
misconstruction  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the  absurd- 
ity. But  Ave  know  that  nearly  all  the  learned  clerks  in 
Christian  kingdoms  gave  '« their  free  voices"  for  Henry's 
divorce,  (the  decisions  of  eight  continental  faculties  of 
law  and  divinity  to  that  effect,  are  given  in  Hall's 
Chronicle)  ;  and  therefore  Wolsey  may  well  say,  "  Who 
can  be  angry  now  ?  " 

p.  359.  " Kept  him  a  foreign  man":  —  i.  e.,  kept  him  abroad. 
The  Chronicles  make  the  same  accusation  in  ahnost  the 
same  terms. 

Scene  III. 

p.  361.  "Yet,  if  that  qrtarrel  Tortwae" : — Warburton  thought 
that  '  quarrel '  meant  a  cross-bow  bolt,  and  was  used 
figuratively  ;  Dr.  .Johnson,  more  reasonably,  that  it  was 
used  for  '  quarreller,'  whicli  word  was  Ilanmer's  reading. 
ilr.  Collier's  folio  of  1G32  has,  "cruel  Fortimc,"  which 
may  possibly  be  the  author's  word.  AVarburton's  ex- 
planation is  almost  puerile. 

"  " f^oft  chereril  conscience":  —  i.   e.,   elastic  con- 

science. Chcveril  was  leather  made  of  kid-skin ;  used 
in  Shakespeare's  time  for  gloves  almost  as  much  as  now. 

"  " would  hire  me  "  :  —  Here  '  hire'  is  a  dissyllable. 

p.  362.     " an  emhalling  "  .-  —  i.  c.,  an  investiture  with  roy- 
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alty,  one  of  tlie  signs  of  which  was  the  ball  so  often  seen 
in  the  hands  of  royal  effigies. 

p.  364.     ^' li  this  salute  my  blood"  : — 'Salute'   is  used  m  this 
somewhat  unusual  manner,  and  upon   a  similar  occasion 
in  the  following  passage  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars :  — 
"  He  that  in  glorie  of  his  Fortune  sate, 
Admiring  what  he  thought  could  never  be. 
Did  feele  his  bloud  withui  salute  his  state,"  &c. 

Book  II.  St.  69.     First  Ed.  of  lo9o. 

Scene  IV. 

"  *' Trumpets,  Senjiet"  &c.  :  —  This  unusually  long  and 

particular  stage  du'ection  is  from  the  folio.  It  conforms 
to  the  description  of  the  trial  m  the  Chi-onicles,  and 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 

p.  365.  '*  Scribe"  :  —  This  scribe  was  Dr.  Stephens,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  the  Crier  was  one  Cooke  of 
Winchester,  or,  according  to  Holinshed,  Westminster. 

"  <'  The  Queen  .  .  .  goes  about  the  Court"  : — The  Queen 

was  obliged  to  go  about  the  Court,  as  we  learn  from 
Cavendish,  because  "  she  could  not  come  to  the  King 
directly,  for  the  distance  severed  between  them." 

p.  367.  "That  longer  you  desire  the  Court":  —  i.  e.,  solicit 
the  court.     The  folio  of  1685  has,  "  defer  the  court." 

"  "I  utterly  abhor.  .   .  refuse  you":  —  These  are   the 

words  of  the  Queen  as  given  by  Holinshed.  Blackstone 
says  that  they  are  the  technical  terms  of  the  canon  law ; 
but  it  is  far  from  probable  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  use 
them  technically. 

p.  368.     " and  your  «we?s";  —  Tyrwhitt  suggested,   "and 

your  wards." 

p.  369.     "  Grif     Madam,  you  are  called  back":  —  The  folio 

.,    assigns  this  speech  to  "  Ge7it.  Vsh[er]  "  ;  the  office  having 

been  designated  instead  of  the  mchvidual.     The  speech 

is  taken  bodily  from  the  Chronicle —  "With  that  (quoth 

Maister  Griffith)  Madame,  you  be  called  againe." 

p.  371.  '^  A  marriage":  —  The  folio  misprints,  "And  mar- 
riage." 

a  splitting  power"  :  — The  folio  has,  "  a  spitting 


power,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

" Thus  hxdling  in  the  icild  sea  of  mij  conscience"  :  — 

How  closely  Shakespeare  sometimes  followed  the  Chroni- 
cles may  be   seen  ui  this  instance,  by  the  corresponding 
passage  from  Holinshed  —  "Thus  my  conscience  bemg 
BB2 
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tossed  in  the  waves  of  a  scrupulous  mind,"  &c.     As  to 
'  hulling,'  see  Notes  on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

p.  373.     " Cranmer,  pfythee   return": — Cranmer  -vvas  at 

this  time  abroad  on  an  embassy  connected  with  this  very 
business  of  the  divorce. 


ACT    THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  375.     " and  that  way  I  am  wife  in  "  :  —  ^Modern  editors 

tmtil  the  time  of  Johnson  considered  this,  and  correctly 
in  my  judgment,  the  easiest  of  misprints,  for  "  that  way 
I  am  wife  in,"  meaning  any  thing  withui  my  knowledge. 
Johnson  restored  'wife'  Avith  the  explanation,  "  if  you 
come  to  examine  the  title  by  which  I  am  the  King's  wife  ; 
or  if  you  come  to  know  how  I  have  behaved  as  a  wife ;  " 
and  although,  as  Johnson  himself  remarked,  this  is  a 
coarse  and  unskilful  expression,  yet  as  the  sense  which  it 
affords  is  adapted  to  the  context  and  the  situation,  I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  changing  it. 

"  *^  {And  service  to  his  Majestij  and  you)":  —  Edwards 

somewhat  plausibly  suggested  that  this  line  and  the  next 
had  been  accidentally  transposed.  But  integrity  can  not 
alone  breed  suspicion ;  it  must  be  joined  with  misunder- 
stood serA^ce  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

"  "  And  comforts  to  your  cause  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 

"  our  cause."  The  correction  was  made  in  the  second 
folio. 

p.  377.  "  Alas  !  he's  banished"  :  —  The  folio,  "Alas,  h'as  ban- 
ished." See  Note  on  "  Aa«  wherewithal,"  Act  I.  Sc. 
3,  p.  438. 

p.  379.  "  Yoic'd  feel  more  comfort ":  — The  folio,  "You'ld 
feel,"  &c.  See  Note  on  "I'd  not  do  it,"  Winter's  Tale, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  387. 

Scene  II. 

p.  380.  "Hare  micontcmn'd,"  &c. :  —  Here  '  un  '  has  the  full 
force  of  '  not,'  and  the  construction  is,  '  Have  not  gone 
by  him  contemned,  or  at  least  strangely  neglected.' 

p.  381.  "  The  Cardinal's  letter  "  .-  —  The  folio,  "  The  Cardinal's 
letters;"  —  the  superfluous  addition  of  a  final  *■  to  sub- 
stantives having  been  common  in  the  old  printing  offices, 
wliich  has  been  before  remarked  in  these  Notes. 
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p.  381.  "  Xow  all  mijjoy"  :  —  Capell  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  read,  needlessly,  *' 'Sow  niaij  all  joy."  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb,  Act  IV.  Sc".  4  :  — 

"  Now  all  my  blessing  on  thee  !  thou  hast  made  me 
Yovmger  by  twenty  years." 

p.  385.     '< from   spiritual  leisure":  —  i.    e.,    time    devoted 

to  spii-itual  affairs.  '  Leisure '  seems  to  be  opposed,  not 
to  occupation,  but  to  toilsome  and  compulsory  or  ne- 
cessary occupation.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner's  translation 
of  Erasmus'  Praise  of  Folly,  1549,  Folly,  speaking  of 
the  difference  between  those  writers  who  are  studious 
and  careful,  and  those  who  devote  their  pens  to  her 
service,  says,  "  But  my  Scribes  oji  the  other  side  .  .  . 
takmg  no  great  leysure  in  penninge  of  iheyr  matter, 
naie,  rather,  whatsoever  toy  lighteth  in  their  head,"  &c. 
Sig.  L.  ii.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  for  an  illustration, 
even  more  in  point,  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  Shake- 
speare's day.     In  his  own  Ric/iard  III.  we  have,  — 

"  The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse." 

Mr.  Collier's  folio,  most  ignorantly,  has  "  spiritual 
labour."     See  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Text,  Vol.  I. 

p.  386.  ''Yet^rd  with  my  abilities":  —  i.  e.,  ranked  with, 
came  up  to  my  abilities.  The  folio  accidentally  doubles 
the  I. 

p.  387.     " that  am  true,  and  will  be"  :  —  The   folio  prints 

the  speech  in  which  these  words  occur,  thus :  — 

"  I  do  professe, 
That  for  your  Highnesse  good,  I  ever  labour'd 
!More  then  mine  owne  :  that  am,  haue,  and  will  be 
(Though  all  the  world  should  cracke  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  Soule,  though  perils  did 
Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em,  and 
Appeare  in  formes  more  horrid)  yet  mv  Duty, 
As  doth  a  Rocke  against  the  chiduig  Flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  tliis  wilde  River  breake. 
And  stand  unshaken  yours." 

The  last  part  of  the  third  line  has  long  been  incompre- 
hensible to  readers,  and  unmanageable  to  editors.  Rowe 
read,  "That  am  /,  have  been,  Avill  be."  Mason  would 
have  sti-uck  the  words  out.  Malone,  with  some  prob- 
ability, supposed  that  a  line  had  been  lost  after  "  and 
will  be."  Mr.  Singer  reads,  "that  I  am  true,  and  will 
be ;  "  and  it  appears  to  me  that  by  the  latter  word,  which 
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it  will  be  seen  involves  but  the  change  of  two  letters,  he 
has  solved  the  difficulty.  But  the  introduction  of  '/'  is 
needless,  as  the  pronoun  occurs  twice  in  the  two  preced- 
ing Imes  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  grammar  of 
Shakespeare's  time  allowed  it  to  be  understood.  (See 
many  instances  pointed  out  in  the  Notes  of  this  edition, 
and  "this  play  passim.')  The  slight  misprint  was  doubtless 
assisted  by  this  omission,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
long  parenthesis  —  out  of  place  in  any  case  —  was  a 
printer's  desperate  effort  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage.  The  words  "that  am,  have  and  will  be," 
mighfwell  stand  as  equivalent  to  'that  am,  have  been, 
and  will  be ; '  but  this  would  not  solve  the  difficulty ; 
which  is  to  find  a  subject  and  a  predicate  for  all  these 
verbs, 
p.  388.  "Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey"  &c.  :  — Reed  remarked  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  is  introduced  m  the  first  Scene  of  the  first  Act,  or  in 
1522,  is  not  the  same  person  who  here,  or  in  1529, 
demands  the  great  seal  from  Wolsey ;  for  Thomas 
Howard,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1514, 
died,  we  are  informed  by  Ilolinshed,  m  1525.  And  not 
only  are  two  persons  made  one,  but  one,  two.  For  this 
Earl  of  Surrey  is  the  same  who  married  Buckingham's 
daughter,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  lips  in  the  early  part 
of  this  Scene  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Buckingham's  son- 
in-law,  is  also  the  very  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  here  de- 
mands the  seals ;  both  titles  ha^ing  been  at  that  time 
in  the  family,  and  he  having  been  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment in  15 14  as  Earl  of  Siirrcy  m  his  own  right,  his 
father  sitting  as  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  this  supposes  a 
needless  complication  of  blunders.  Shakespeare's  only 
error  was,  probably,  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  tlie 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  first  brings  upon 
the  stage,  died  before  Wolsey's  fall ;  and  we  are  to  con- 
sider Norfolk  and  Surrey,  in  this  Scene,  as  father  and  son, 
and  the  former  as  the  same  person  who  appears  in  the 
first  Scene. 

p.  390.  "  And  rfar(?  us  with  his  cap  like  larks": — Larks  are 
still  dared  in  England,  by  small  mirrors  upon  scarlet 
cloth.  This  attracts  their  attention  while  they  are  shot 
or  netted.  Tlie  allusion,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  is 
to  the  color  of  the  Cardinal's  cap. 

"  "{Who,  if  he  live":  — The  folio  has,    "whom   if  he 

live,"  and,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  so,  perhajjs,  the  author 
wrote  here. 

"  " the  sacring  bell" :  —  i.  c.,  the  little  bell  sounded 
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in  the  service  of  ilass  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  The 
particular  scandal  alluded  to  in  these  lines  has  not  been 
handed  do^^^i  to  us  ;  but  general  accusations  of  the  kind 
agamst  Wolsey  are  not  imcommon  in  the  old  books  in 
which  he  is  mentioned. 

p.  391.     "To   Gregory   de    Cassalis"  :  —  The  foUo  has,    erro- 
neously, "  de  Cassado." 

p.  392.     •' a  prremunire"  :  —  Barbarous  law  Latin  for  pra- 

monere.  "  Pre  muni  re  is  a  writ,  and  it  licth  where  any 
man  sueth  any  other  in  the  Spiritual  court  for  any  thing 
that  is  determinable  in  the  King's  Court ;  and  that  is 
ordained  by  certaine  statutes,  and  great  punishment  there- 
fore ordeined  .  .  .  that  he  shall  be  out  of  the  King's 
protection,  and  that  he  be  put  in  prison  without  bade  or 
mainprise,"  &c.  Termes  de  la  Ley,  1595,  fol.  144.  The 
writ  was  intended  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  spiritual 
power. 

"  «' C/w/fefe  and  whatsoever"  :  — The  folio   has,    '' Cat- 

tles  and  whatsoever" — an  easy  misprint  of  'cattels,' 
which,  as  the  word  is  so  spelled  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Holinshed,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
was  Avritten  here.  Cattels  and  chattels  were  used  indif- 
ferently ;  fi'om  which  we  niaj'  infer  that  the  pronunci- 
ation was  cattels  in  either  case.  See  the  Note  on  "  Sick 
of  a  calm,"  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  11.  So.  4. 

"  «'  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes" : —  So  the  folio.     ITie  s 

may  be  a  scribe's  or  printer's  superfluity.  (See  the 
Note  on  "the  Cardinal's  letter,"  Scene  2  of  this  Act.) 
But  there  is  an  appreciable,  though  a  delicate  distinction, 
between  "the  tender  leaves  of  hope"  and  "the  tender 
leaves  of  hopes ;  "  and  the  idea  conveyed  to  me  by  the 
latter,  of  many  desires  blooming  into  promise  of  fruition, 
is  the  more  beautiful,  and  is  certainly  less  commonplace. 

p.  394.     " wept   on   'em": — The  folio    has,    "wept   on 

him ; "  a  trifling  misprint,  hardly  worth  notice. 


ACT    FOURTH. 
Scene  I. 

p.  397.  "  I  should  have  been  beholding"  :  —  The  following  ap- 
posite passage  from  Butler's  Grammar,  4to.  Lond.  163.3,  in 
relation  to  the  word  '  beholding,'  was  quoted  by  Boswell, 
very  imperfectly,  however  :  —  "  Beholdijig  to  one  :  —  of  to 
behold  or  regard  :  which,  by  a  Synecdoche  generis,  signi- 
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fycth  to  respect  and  behold,  or  look  upon  with  love  and 
thanks  for  a  benefit  received.  ...  So  that  this  English 
phrase,  /  am  beholding  to  you,  is  as  much  as,  I  specially 
respect  you  for  some  special  kindness  :  yet  some,  now-a- 
days,  had  rather  write  it  Beholden,  i.  e.,  obliged,  answer- 
ing to  that  teneri  et  firniiter  ohligari :  which  conceipt 
would  seeme  the  more  probable,  if  to  beholds  did  signifie 
to  holde,  as  to  bedek,  to  dek,  to  besprinkle  to  sprinkle.  Eut 
indeed,  neither  is  beholden  English,  neither  are  behold,  and 
hold  any  more  all  one,  than  become  and  come,  or  beseem 
and  seem."     Sis.  a  2. 


p.  397.     " to  Kimbolton"  :  —  ThQ  folio,    "to  Kimmalton" 

But  this  appears  to  have  been  the  mere  pronunciation  of 
the  name  ;  like  Beecham  for  'Beauchamp'  or  Chumly  for 
'  Cholmondeley.' 

p.  398.  "  Tlie  Order  of  the  Procession"  :  —  Called  in  the  folio, 
*'  The  Order  of  the  Coronation ;  "  but  it  is  only  the  pro- 
cession on  Queen  Anne's  return  from  coronation.  This 
elaborate  direction  is  of  no  service  to  the  action,  and  was 
plainly  intended  only  for  the  prompter  and  property  man 
of  the  theatre,  that  in  getting  up  this  show  play,  they 
might  have  exact  dh-ectious  about  putting  this  Scene  on 
the  stage.  But  as  it  doubtless  gives  us  a  very  exact 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  our  old  theatre  to  present  a 
spectacle,  it  should  be  retained.  It  is  here  given  with  the 
least  possible  deviation  from  the  old  text.  The  direction 
for  the  exit  of  the  procession  follows  immediately  upon 
the  'Order,'  in  these  words:  "Exeunt  Jirst  passing  over 
the  Stage  in  Order  and  State,  and  then  a  great  Flourish  of 
Trumpets." 

p.  400.     " the  choicest  mM^tc  " ; — i.e.,   the  most  eminent 

musicians. 

Scene  II. 

p.  402.  " but  I  think,  your  Grace":— The  folio  mis- 
prints, "I  thank,"  &c.,  which  the  second  folio  corrected. 

"  " he  stepped  before  me,  happclg" :  —  i.  e.,  by  hap  ; 

a  trisvllable.  See  the  Notes  on  Measure  for  Measure,  Act 
IV.  Sc.  2,  p.  128. 

p.  403.     " of  an  unbounded  stomach  "  ;  —  '  Stomach'   was 

used  metajihorically  for  hunger,  and  so  for  cravin<jj,  and 
finally,  as  in  this  instance,  for  arrogance.  In  writing  this 
character  of  Wolsey,  Shakespeare  did  little  more  than  put 
Ilolinshed  into  verse.  "This  cardinall  (as  you  may  per- 
ceive in  this  storie)  was  of  a  great  stomach,  for  he  comptcd 
himselfe  equall  with  princes,  aiul  by  craftie  suggestion  gat 
into  his  liands  iiuiunierablc  treasure  :  he  forced  little  on 
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simome,  [i.  e.,  regarded  it  as  of  little  consequence,]  and 
■vvas  not  pittifuU,  and  stood  affectionate  in  his  owne 
opinion  :  in  open  presence  he  would  lie  and  sale  untruth, 
and  \vas  double  both  in  speach  and  meanmg :  he  ■would 
promise  much  and  performe  little :  he  was  vicious  of  his 
bodie,  and  gave  the  clergie  evill  example."  Ed.  1587, 
vol.  iii.  p.  922. 

p.  403.  "  Tith'd  all  the  kingdom ":  — The  folio,  "Ty'de  all 
the  kingdom."  But  in  the  first  place,  "  by  suggestion 
tied  all  the  kingdom,"  is  without  meaning  ;  vci  the  next, 
this  clause  is  the  counterpart  of  that  quoted  fi-om  Holin- 
shed  above,  "  by  craftie  suggestion  gat  into  his  hands 
innumerable  treasure;"  and  as  'tithe'  was  "  not  exclu- 
sively used  to  signify  the  emolument  of  priests,"  as  Bos- 
well  remarked,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  ty'de'  in  the 
folio  is  a  misprint  for  '  tyth'de.' 

"  ^^  Was  fashion' d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle,"  &c. :  — 

So  Holinshed  :  "This  cardinair(as  Edmmid  Cami^ian, 
in  his  historic  of  Ireland,  describeth  him)  was  a  man 
undoubtedly  borne  to  honor :  I  thinke  (saith  he)  some 
princes  bastard,  no  butcher's  somie,  exceeding  wise,  faire 
spoken,  high  miaded,  full  of  revenge,  vitious  of  his 
bodie,  loftie  to  his  enemies,  were  they  never  so  big.  to 
those  that  accepted  and  sought  his  freendship  woondcrfuU 
courteous,  a  ripe  schooleman,  thrall  to  affections,  brought 
a  bed  with  flattorie,  insatiable  to  gett,  and  more  princelie 
in  bestowing,  as  appeareth  by  his  two  colleges  at  Ipswich 
and  Oxenford,  the  one  overthrowne  with  his  fall,"  &c. 
Ed.  1587,  vol.  iii.  p.  917.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Shake- 
speare preserves  the  last  statement  in  the  mouth  of 
Griffith,  although  the  news  of  Wolsey's  death  has  just 
arrived. 

p.  404.     " the  good  that  did  it"  :  —  i.  e.,  says  ^lalone,  the 

\'irtue  that  was  the  cause  of  its  foundation.  Pope  read, 
"the  good  he  did  it;"  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1G32, 
most  inanely,  "  the  good  7nan  that  did  it." 

p.  406.  "And  of  an  earthy  cold".-— Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  has,  somewhat  plausibly,  "an  earthy  coldness." 

p.  408.  "  Say  his  long  trotible  now  is  passing"  :  —  Catherine,  of 
course,  speaks  of  herself  as  the  King's  long  trouble ;  but 
perhaps  an  epithet  before  '  trouble '  has  been  lost. 
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ACT    FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  409.     " at  primero"  :  —  A   game   at  cards,    mentioned 

before  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IV.  Sc.  5. 

p.  410.     <' is   made    Master":  —  So    the   original,    which 

Theobald  improperly  altered  to  '* /te's  made  Master." 
'  Crom-\vell,'  or  '  he,'  imderstood,  is  nominative  to  '  is,' 
accordmg  to  the  grammatical  usage  of  Shakespeare's 
time.  See  the  Notes  on  <'  has  wherewithal,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  3,  of  this  play,  "  namely,  is  no  time  to  recover  hair." 
Comedij  of  Errors,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  210  ;  and  "this  coun- 
terfeit module  h'as  deceived  me,"  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  p.  137  ;  and  observe  "  hath  com- 
manded," toward  the  end  of  Gardiner's  next  speech. 

"  «'  Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  Council "  :  —  '  Incense '  was 

sometimes  used  to  mean  inform,  prompt,  instigate,  not 
discordantly  with  its  radical  sense,  to  kindle,  to  light  up. 

p.  411.     " hath  commanded  " :  —  For  '  he  hath  commanded.' 

See  the  Note  before  the  last. 

p.  412.  "  Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny"  :  —  This  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing Scenes  are  based  upon  a  passage  in  Fox's  Actes 
and  Monuments  of  the  Christian  Martyrs.  But  as  Shake- 
speare was  indebted  to  that  work  only  for  the  incidents 
which  it  relates,  which  he  has  adopted  without  variation, 
and  not  for  any  part  of  his  dialogue,  the  quotation  of 
the  passage  in  question  would  be  entirely  superfluous. 

p.  413.     " you  a  brother  of  vs  "  :  —  i.  e.,   you  being  of  our 

Privy  Council,  and  so  closely  bouiul  to  us. 

"  "  Without  indurance"  :  —  "Without  being  put  in  dur- 

ance ;  i.  e.,  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  the  King  intimates  just 
above.  The  word  is  fo\uid  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  Fox's  Martyrs,  which  Shakespeare  iu  this  Act  closely 
followed. 

p.  414.  "  The  (/round  I  stand  on"  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  The yood 
I  stand  on  ; "  the  sense  of  which,  if  it  have  any,  is  so  poor 
and  so  remote,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
obvious  correction,  which  Dr.  .Toluison  Avas  the  first  to 
projjosc,  and  which  was  foiuid  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1G32. 

p.  415.  "Enter  an  Old  Lady":  —  It  is  painful  to  think  that 
Steevens  was  probably  correct  in  liis  irreverent  supposi- 
tion that  "  this  is  the  same  old  cat  that  apjjcars  with 
Anne  Bullcn"  in  a  previous  Scene. 
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Scene  II. 

417.  '■^  Enter  the  King  and  Butts  at  a  windmo  above"  :  —  In 
America,  we  are  not  without  some  examples  of  old 
houses  in  which  large  rooms  are  commanded  by  win- 
dows oj)enmg  into  them  from  passage  ways  or  small 
adjacent  apartments.  But  of  old  it  was  quite  common 
in  England  to  have  such  windows  m  the  large  rooms  of 
manor  halls,  caetles  and  palaces,  especially  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  dining  room,  or  banquetting  hall.  From  these 
apertures  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  could  overlook  the 
movements  of  her  servants,  either  with  or  without  their 
knowledge,  and  direct  them  without  the  trouble  and  un- 
pleasantness of  mingling  with  them.  Instead  of  a  win- 
dow there  was  very  often  a  door  opening  upon  a  small 
gallery  or  platform,  not  unlike  those  in  which  the  mu- 
sicians are  placed  in  some  assembly  rooms.  Such  a  gal- 
lery, too,  was  part  of  the  stage  arrangement  of  Shake- 
speare's day. 

"  "  The  Council  Chamber":  —  Theobald,  the  first  regulator 

of  Shakespeare's  plays,  should  have  begun  a  new  Scene 
here,  although  the  stage  direction  in  the  folio  is  only, 
«'  A  Councell  Table  brought  in  tcith  Chayres  and  Stools, 
and  placed  under  the  State,"  &c.  But  tins  is  plainly 
the  mere  result  of  the  absence  of  scenery  of  any  kind  on 
Shakespeare's  stage,  and  the  audience  Avere  to  imagme 
that  the  Scene  changed  from  the  lobby  before  the  Couiicil 
Chamber  to  that  apartment  itself.  For  it  Avill  be  observed 
that  Cranmer  entering  the  former,  finds  the  doors  of  the 
latter  shut  ("all  fast")  against  him:  he  is  bidden  to 
enter,  and  the  King  and  Dr.  Butts  afterward  do  enter 
the  CouncU  Chamber,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
folio.  It  is  true  that  the  Door-keeper  appears  in  both 
Scenes  ;  but  in  the  former  he  is  within  ;  in  the  latter  he 
is  summoned  fi-om  without.  This  must  be  regarded,  of 
course,  in  the  performance  of  the  play  before  a  modern 
^audience  ;  but  as  the  Scene  has  remained  tmdi\ided  luitil 
the  present  day,  except  by  those  early  editors  who  fol- 
lowed the  French  custom  of  making  a  new  Scene  at 
every  important  entrance  or  exit,  a  rectification  of  the 
slight  want  of  conformity  to  mere  external  truth  would 
not  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  to  those  who  refer 
to  the  play,  consequent  upon  a  disturbance  of  the  old 
arrangement. 

"  "  Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor  "  :  —  Malone  remarked  that 

Queen  Elizabeth  having  been  born  September  7th,  1533, 
and  baptized  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  (who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  Lord  Chancel- 
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lor)  having  resigned  the  seals  on  the  20th  of  May,  1533, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Audley  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper, 
the  last  is  therefore  the  person  here  introduced.  But 
Shakespeare  has  made  a  mistake  in  calling  him  Lord 
Chancellor ;  for  he  did  not  obtain  that  title  till  the 
January  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth. 

p.  418.     "  Cranmer  approaches  the  Council  table  " :  —  This  is   the 
old  stage  direction.     ] 
the  last  Note  but  one 


old  stage  direction.     It  should  be  '  Enter  Cranmer.'     See 


"  " and  capable  of  our  fiesh"  :  —  i.   e.,    capable   of 

the  sins  of  oiir  tlesh.  Rowe  read,  "  and  capable  of  our 
frailty;"  Malone,  "In  our  own  nature's  frail,  incapable," 
i.  e.,  unintelligent,  foolish  :  Monck  Mason  very  plausibly 
proposed,  "fraQ  and  culpable;"  which  last  conjecture 
was  found  on  the  margins  of  Mi-.  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
but  without  the  semicolon  by  which  Mason  would  have 
cut  off  the  connection  between  '  culpable '  and  '  of  our 
flesh,'  which  is  by  fiir  the  more  important  part  of  the 
emendation.  For  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  sense 
of  '  capable.'  Constance  (^King  John,  Act  III.  Sc.  1)  says, 
"  capable  of  fears,"  and  we  now  say  that  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  any  crime. 

p.  419.  "  Defacers  of  a  public  peace"  :  —  Rowe  plausibly  read, 
"  the  public  peace,"  and  so  also  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

p.  421.  '■'■Chan.  This  is  too  much":  —  The  folio  here  and 
before  the  next  two  speeches  of  the  Chancellor  has  the 
trifling  misprint,  "  Cham."  Below  there  seems  to  be 
some  propriety  in  the  recognition  of  the  King's  ring  by 
his  Chamberlain,  who  also,  without  this  recognition  on 
his  part,  would  say  nothing  during  the  Scene ;  but  in  the 
next  speech  again,  " 'Tis  now  too  certain,"  &c.,  it  is 
plainly  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  speaks,  although  the  folio 
has  there  again  m  for  n. 

p.  422.     «' too  thin  and  bare  "  ;  —  The  folio,   "  too  thin  and 

base ; "  but  baseness  can  have  no  share  with  thinness  in 
hiding  or  failing  to  hide  ofi'ences.  The  correction  was 
suggested  by  Malone. 

p.  423.     " this  place  becomes  thee  not"  :  —  The  folio,  by 

a  common  misprint,  "his  place,"  &c.  The  necessary 
correction  was  made  by  Rowe,  and  was  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  "  That  is  a  fair  young  maid,"  &c. :  —  We  should  read, 

in  my  judgment,  "  There  is  a  fair  young  maid,"  &c.  The 
young  maid  could  not  be  the  suit.  The  folio  has  a  full 
point  at  the  end  of  the  previous  line. 
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p.  424.  "  Come,  come,  my  lord,"  &c.  :  —  This  passage,  to  "Will 
these  please  you  ?  "  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  folio.  It 
has  been  hitherto  regulated  in  other  modern  editions 
thus :  — 

«'  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your  spoons  ;  you 
shall  have 
Two   noble   partners  with  you;   the  old  Duchess  of 

Norfolk 
And  Lady  Marquess  Dorset :  will  these  please  you  ? " 
or  thus :  — 

"  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your  spoons. 
You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you ; 
-  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  Lady  Marquis  Dorset : 

Si  Will  these  please  you  ?  " 

If  the  reader,  dissatisfied  with  the  prosaic  appearance  of 
the  passage  in  the  present  edition,  and  desirous  on  that 
account  to  supply  himseU"  with  another,  asks  which  of 
the  other  arrangements  is  verse,  he  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  showman's  formula,  "  Whichever  you  please,  my 
little  dear,  you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  yoiir 
choice." 

"  " you'd  spare  your  spooyis  ":  —  According  to  a  cus- 

tom of  our  ancestors,  which  has  not  entirely  ceased  with 
us,  sponsors  at  a  baptism  presented  the  '  clirisom  child ' 
with  silver  spoons,  more  or  less  in  number,  according  to 
the  ability  and  generosity  of  the  donor.  Sometimes  a 
dozen  were  given,  with  the  figures  of  the  apostles  carved 
out  of  or  engraved  upon  the  handles.  These  were  known 
as  apostle  spoons,  and  such  spoons  are  often  mentioned 
in  oiir  early  literatui'e.  Sometimes  a  single  spoon  was 
given,  decorated  with  the  effigy  of  the  apostle  in  honor 
of  whom  the  child  was  named. 

Scene  HI. 
"  " for    Parish    Garden":  —  i.    e.,    Paris    Garden, 


which  was  called  Parish  Garden  by  people  of  the  Por- 
ter's class,  and  which  was  the  principal  bear  baiting  and 
bull  baiting  ground  of  London. 

" leave   your   gaping":  —  i.    e.,    your    shouting. 

Reed  quoted  from  Littleton's  Dictionary,  "To  gape  or 
bawl,  vociferor." 

425.     " against   Paxil's":  —  The  folio,  as  in  numerous 

other  instances,  has  "  Powlc's."  But  this  is  a  mere 
phonographic  irregularity,  not  a  characteristic  vulgar- 
ism like  "Parish"  above.     '  Paul '  was  universally  pro- 
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nounced  Pole  in  Shakespeare's  time.  See  the  Note  on 
"  as  well  as  Pauls,"  1  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.  So.  4. 

p.  425.  "  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again,"  &c. :  —  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  what  with  the  countless  notes 
upon  passages  as  clear  as  noonday,  no  remark,  that  I 
can  find,  was  made  upon  this  very  obscure  passage  until 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  which  has 
this  very  noteworthy  and  plausible  correction,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  others,  as  well  as  to  myself,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  text. 

"  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  qtieen  again. 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  crown,  God  save  her." 
But  the  pertinence  of  the  correction  depends  entirely 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  tumult ;  and  this,  it  Avill  be 
seen,  does  not  justify  the  Porter's  Man  in  sayurg,  '  let  me 
ne'er  hope  to  see  a  queen  again ; '  for  he  has  seen  no 
queen,  although  the  impression  at  first  is  that  he  has. 
The  occasion  is  the  christenmg  of  the  newly  born  prin- 
cess ;  and  as  that  took  place  on  the  fourth  day  after 
her  birth,  (See  the  Note  on  '  Enter  Lord  Chancellor,' 
in  the  previous  Scene,)  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Queen, 
whose  labor  had  been  difficult,  was  hardly  able  to  walk 
in  procession  to  a  christening.  The  old  corrector  may 
have  restored  the  text ;  but  that  he  did  so  is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  for  us  to  adopt  his  changes.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  language  "being  that  of  a  clown, 
may  be  designedly  nonsensical ; "  which  is  not  very 
probable,  as  the  man  elsewhere  speaks  very  good  sense, 
in  very  intelligible  language  ;  and  Mr.  Dyce  plausibly 
asks,  "Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Porter's  Man  was 
a  huge  feeder  ? "  I3ut  in  either  of  these  cases,  what 
reference  has  "  God  save  her"  ?  unless  the  speaker  were 
a  Welshman  or  a  Gael,  and  meant  himself,  which  does 
not  appear.     The  passage  seems  to  be  inexplicable. 

p.  426.     " under  the  line" : —  i.  e.,  the  equhioctial  line. 

"  "  That  fire-drake  ":  —  A  fire- work  which  sprang  fitfully 

about  in  the  air  with  many  explosions. 

"  " tvho  cried  out,   *' Clubs .' "  —  The  rallying  cry  of 

the  London  prentices  was  *  Clubs,'  as  the  reader  of  The 
Fortinies  of  Nigel  will  remember. 

"  " to  th'  broomstaff  to  me  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has,  needlessly,  "  to  th'  broomstaff  with  me." 

"  " but   the  Tribulation  of  Tower  Ilill,  or  the  limbs 

of  Limehouxe  "  :  —  No  other  allusion  to  these  ])laces  or 
assemblages  has  been  discovered.  It  may  be  tliat  these 
are  the  names  of  Puritan  congregations,  and  that  Shake- 
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speare  meant  a  satirical  fling  at  the  pretended  meekness 
of  that  body ;  but  it  may  also  be  that  "  their  dear 
brothers"  refers  to  the  obstreperous  youths  first  named, 
and  that  the  "  audiences"  referred  to  were  of  the  same 
kidney.  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  '  Tribu- 
lation '  was  a  common  name  among  New  England  fami- 
lies of  Puritan  descent. 

p.  426.     "  Limbo  Patruni"  : — The  purgatory  of  the  Patriarchs. 

p.  427.     " halting  of  bombards"  : — Bombards  were  large 

leather  drinking  vessels.  See  Notes  on  The  Tempest,  Act 
II.  Sc.  2. 

"  "  I'll  pick  you,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has,  "  Tllpecke  you," 

&c.  —  a  mere  ii'regularity. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  429.     " Saia  was  never  "  :  —  So  the  folio.     Except  in 

the  translations  of  the  Bible  the  word  '  Sheba '  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  English  and  even  to  Latin  litera- 
ture in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Solomon's  dusky  ad- 
mirer was  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  in  the  Septuagint  as 
well  as  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  she  herself  is  called  Saba. 

"  K«i  BaaiXtaaa  Sa/jfii  tJKOvai  to  Svoyia  Y.n/.u)fii)V."      1  Kings  X.   1. 

p.  430.     " but  she  must  die"  : —  Mr.   Dyce  objects  that  the 

punctuation  here  given  (and  universally  given  till  he 
wrote)  "makes  Cranmer  regret  his  supernatural  fore- 
knowledge of  Elizabeth's  being  destuied  to  pay  the  com- 
mon debt  of  humanity  ;  "  which  (saving  the  supernatu- 
ralness,  which  does  not  appear)  is,  in  my  judgment,  just 
what  Cranmer  meant  to  do.  The  Archbishop  Avould  be 
understood  as  sajong  that  the  Virgin  Queen  was  too  good 
to  die.     ilr.  Dyce  prints,  — 

"  but  she  must  die, 
(She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her,)  yet  a  virgin." 

»  ''  "And  your  good  brethren":  —  The  folio  has,    "And 

you,"  &c.,  which  Theobald  properly  corrected,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Thirlby.  The  King  w^ould  not  call 
the  Aldermen  his  brethren.  The  same  tj'pographical 
error  occurs  elsew'here. 

"  "'Has  busmess":  —  i.e.,  he  has  business.     See  the 

Notes  on  "this  counterfeit  module,"  &c.,  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  p.  137,  and  ""Who  taught 
'this?"    Winter's  Tale,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  388. 

p.  431 .     "  Epilogue  "  :  —  See  Note  on  the  Prologue. 
END    OF    VOL.    VIII. 
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